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THE IRISH LAND QUESTION. 


OW that the Irish Church question is happily settled, the 
N Irish Land question is rapidly taking its place. The 
Ministry is pledged to bring in an Irish Land Bill next 
Session, and it has given the pledge in a manner and under 
drcumstances which make it certain that the Bill to be 
brought in will be as comprehensive, bold, and liberal as pos- 
sible. Meanwhile the English public is trying to grasp, if it 
can, the elements of this question, and to see what ought to be 
done, and what can be done. The temper of the public towards 
Ireland is now peculiarly favourable. A great act of justice 
has just been done by England to Ireland, and England is not 
only filled with the happy consciousness of having done right, 
but has the satisfaction of finding that Ireland acknowledges 
without reserve the sincerity of that desire to do justice, and 
to meet the legitimate wishes of the Irish people, which the 
disestablishment and disendowment of the Irish Church im- 
plied. The general confidence of the country in the Cabinet 
remains unshaken, and the experience of a Session shows that 
the new House of Commons is exceedingly well fitted to deal 
with such a question as that of the Irish land, for it is sensible 
and prudent, totally alien te flighty schemes and revolutionary 
projects, and yet not in the least timid, and not at all afraid 
of great changes provided they are necessary. The Irish 
Iand question will therefore be taken up under the best 
auspices. So far we see what lies before us, and there is much 
that is comforting in it; but otherwise a thick darkness, we 
own, seems to rest over this Irish Land question. What on 
earth is the Irish Land question? Who wants what, and why, 
and what would happen if they got it? The vague statement 


of Irish peasants that their barbarian forefathers roamed over 


their native wilds with some unascertainable sense of proprietor- 
ship cannot give rise to anything that can be called a question. 
We must get down to something more intelligible and tangible 
before we can begin discussion. And if we trace back this Irish 
Land question so far into its dim recesses as we can go without 
losing the thread of common sense altogether, we may perhaps 
say that there are two theories or opinions which underlie it, per- 
petually crossing each other, and neither ever presenting itself 
in a shape that is easy to grasp. The first of these opinions or 
theories is, that the tenants do not stand in their proper re- 
lation to the landlords, that there is something wrong in the 
incidents of their tenancy, and that they are injured by undue 
advantages accruing to the owner of the soil. The other theory 
or opinion is, that the ownership of the land is in the hands of 
the wrong persons, the existing landowners being objected to 
on three distinct grounds—that they are Protestants, while 
the bulk of the people are Catholics; that they are absentees 
to an injurious extent; and that they hold properties on too 
vast a scale. Hitherto it has been the former of the two 
theories that has claimed the attention of Parliament, and 
debates on the Irish Land question have been debates on the 
compensation due to outgoing tenants. But it was the latter 
theory that seemed to occupy the minds of some of the most 
eminent members of the present Cabinet when, in the election 
speeches of last autumn, they raised the Irish Land question 
into prominence. It was the theory that the ownership of the 
land is in the hands of the wrong people that provoked 
Mr. GiapsroxE to denounce, in the present position of Irish 
proprietorship, one of the pestilential effects of the Upas tree 
of Protestant ascendency ; and it was ayowedly to get some of 
the land of Ireland into the hands of the right people out of the 
hands of the wrong ones, that Mr. Bricut proposed his scheme 
for enabling poor Irishmen to purchase, with funds furnished 
by the State, the properties of great absentee noblemen. 

We have got past the time when it was taken for granted 
that any proposal made by Mr. Bricut was to be scouted 
simply because it was he who made it. The proposal to lend 
Government money to poor Irishmen desirous of buying up 
the property of absentee noblemen will, it may be assumed, be 


discussed entirely on its own merits. There are many obvious 
objections to it which readily occur, and, on the other 
hand, we have no doubt Mr. Bricut would have much 
to.urge in its favour that deserved serious attention. The 
time to examine into its value is not come yet, but it may be 
worth observing that not only is it the one single means of 
giving effect to the theory that the ownership of the soil is im 
the wrong hands which has been put forward by any states- 
man, but it is scarcely possible to conceive any other which 
would not involve downright, wholesale confiscation. Either 
the ownership of the soil must be transferred by bargaining 
or by compulsion, and if it is to be by bargaining, legislation 
can scarcely help the process except by offering money to 
purchasers on very easy terms. But bargaining may so 
easily fail to produce the desired end, and it is so diffi- 
cult to see what more can be done to help it than what 
Mr. Bricur suggests, that the discussion of the Irish Land 
question has obviously a tendency at present to concentrate 
itself on the other theory, that what is wanted is a change 
in the legal position of the tenant. And here we come to a 
subdivision of the other theory which is of great importance. 
The Irish tenant has, it is said, two grievances, or what ho 
thinks grievances. He makes improvements in the land, he 
makes it more fruitful with the sweat of his brow, he clears it, 
fences it, possibly drains it. But his landlord turns him out, 
and will not pay him for that amelioration of the soil which 
he has thus produced. The tenant thinks this very unfair. 
He wants to be paid for the increased value which he him- 
self, by his labour and money, has given to the land. This 
is the only grievance that has yet been presented to the 
consideration of Parliament, and it is this defect, or supposed 
defect, and injustice in the Law of Landlord and Tenant, 
which Parliament has already made some very feeble attempts 
to redress. All the Irish Land Bills hitherto proposed have 
been Bills to make the claim of the tenant to be paid for 
improvements a little more secure. But then there is quite a 
different phase of the tenant’s wrongs or rights which is now 
beginning to attract notice, and which is rapidly becoming — 
at least for the moment—the central point of the Irish Land 
question. The tenant not only objects to being turned out of 
his holding without receiving compensation for improve- 
ment, but he objects to being turned out at all. So long 
as he is able and willing to pay the rent he thinks he 
ought to go on holding the land. Whether he should be 
allowed to go on holding it perpetually at the same rent is a. 
subordinate question. He might bring himself to own that if 
the value of the land rose from causes to which he had not 
contributed, as, for instance, by a railway being made in the 
neighbourhood, he ought not to have the whole benefit of it. 


‘But this is a minor matter as to which some fair practical 


solution might probably be found without much difficulty. At 
present tenants are not often evicted, partly because the land- 
lords are too kind to turn them out, and partly because the 
landlords fear they might be shot if they attempted eviction. 
But what the Trish tenants, or at any rate some of them, wish, 
is that the law should not permit eviction at all so long as 
what in some way or other could be ascertained to be a fair 
rent was paid. 

So far as at present appears, the Irish Land question now 
means the question whether it would be right, desirable, and 
possible to give Irish tenants possession, perpetual or for a 
long term, of the soil so long as the proper rent was paid. 
And when we ask whether it would be desirable, we cannot 
leave out of sight the interests of Great Britain, or omit to 
weigh well the consequences to our whole social em of such 
an enactment. If it could be shown that such a measure 
would suit Ireland, it would still be n to consider how 
it would affect the whole Empire, for although the interests 
of Ireland are to be studied up to the last possible point, there 
is a limit beyond which it is impossible to go. But for the 
present we may put aside such remote considerations, and ask 
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only whether there is any good reason for thinking that so 
great a change as that of giving tenants a legal right to hold 
the land so long as they paid the rent would be so beneficial 
to Ireland as to outweigh the evils it would cause and the air of 
injustice it would wear. It appears to us to be the business 
of Englishmen not to prejudge this question, nor to be afraid 
of it, but to examine it patiently and boldly, and with a 
real readiness to come to a right conclusion. Most certainly 
English opinion is not qualified to pronounce on it as yet; and 
it is most desirable that the precious months that will inter- 
vene before Parliament reassembles should be spent in col- 
lecting materials and entertaining discussions that will help 
English opinion and guide it. An investigation may be 
pursued in different directions, all of which would promise 
valuable results. Measures of this sort have been tried else- 
where, and historical experience can show how they have worked. 
In Prussia, in Austria, and in our own Indian possessions, there 
have been great schemes adopted for giving a permanency of 
tenure. There must be something to be learnt from examin- 
ing under what circumstances and with what results these 
schemes have been adopted. Then, as the tendency of giving 
tenants a permanent footing on the soil would be, it may be 
presumed, to prevent the accumulation of land ina few hands, 
it would be well if the real history of small cultivation were 
brought before a public that is haunted by memories of the 
praises bestowed by Mr. Minn on spade husbandry, and 
dazzled by the visions of bliss which Lord Sranutey shows 
it in the system of enormous landed proprietors and large 
farms. But of course it is in Ireland that the inquiry 
must be mainly pursued. Every one owns that under 
the present law of tenancy, which is said to be so bad, 
vast strides towards prosperity have been made in Ireland 
during the last thirty years, and we ought to be reasonably 
assured that we are not going to do more harm than good by 
introducing a sweeping change. We want to know, in short, 
why Ireland needs such a change, and how it could bear such 
a change if it were made. 


THE AMNESTY. 


T seems ungracious to quarrel with the framework in which 

Napoteon III. has chosen to set the Amnesty of the 15th 
of August, when the act itself is so wisely comprehensive. It 
is difficult, however, to get rid of an impression that the 
identification of the Amnesty with the Centenary of Naro- 
LEON I., so studiously put forward in the preamble, is 
more than an additional instance of the Emprror’s love for 
anniversaries. The publication of the Senatus Consultum 
really left the Government but little choice in the matter. 
The substitution of constitutional for despotic government 
makes it impossible to go on punishing offences committed 
against a system which has subsequently been condemned 
by its author. No doubt the new Empire will by and 
by make enemies for itself, but it obviously cannot begin 
by taking up the quarrels of its predecessor. It would 
have been better every way if the Emperor had recogrised 
this impossibility. He has done so amply enough in fact, but 
he has shrunk from being equally explicit in word. The 
phrase with which the Amnesty is introduced might have been 
employed with perfect propriety if the Senatus Consultum had 
been still unpublished. ‘The Emperor wishes to “celebrate 
“ the birth of Napotroy I. by an act which responds” to his 
feelings. That it does so respond we can readily believe. 
Napo.eon III. is neither a cruel nor a vindictive man, and 
the severities by which his reign has been marked have ori- 
ginated rather in his position than in his character. That 
persistence in them should be no longer possible is perhaps 
the one ground for satisfaction which he can see in recent 
events. But this avowed desire to connect the Amnesty with 
the birth of Napoteon I. is not the less to be regretted. It 
indicates a determination to preserve the historic connexion 
between the successive phases of the Empire which is scarcely 
consistent with a real grasp of the situation. If the French 
Empire were now celebrating its final consolidation and 
triumph, ft might be natural enough to grant an amnesty on 
the centenary of its founder’s birth. As a matter of fact, 
however, the 15th of August, 1869, finds all that was dis- 
tinctive in the Empire of 1852, all that served to con- 
nect it with the Empire of 1804, in the very act of passing 
away. ‘The Emperor’s wish to conceal this from view 
can only be attributable to one of two causes. Hither he is 


shutting his eyes to the truth, and striving, to please himself 
with the fancy that nothing is changed ; or he hopes to main- 
tain a substantial identity between the fuiure and the past 
which will deprive his late concessions of their worst sting. 


On either supposition this representation of the Amnesty simply 
as an appropriate tribute to the memory of Napoxron I. is ay 
unpromising symptom for the future. According to one theo 
the Ereror has not yet realized the greatness of the changes he 
has himself introduced, and in that case he may still draw back 
when he sees them in their true colours. According to the 
other theory, he knows what he has done, but at the same time 
hopes to undo it. Neither explanation tends to assure us of the 
permanence of a Constitutional Empire in France. Opposed 
as it is to the traditions of Napoleonic government, the first 
condition of its success is a readiness on the part of the 
Emreror to dissociate himself from the past. If there are 
triumphs still in store for him as a liberal sovereign, they 
must be triumphs opposed in all respects to those he has 
hitherto won. He must cease to be the Personal Providence 
that guides the destinies of France, and be content to take the 
humbler part of an Emperor who can submit to reign without 
aspiring to govern. 

The Amnesty itself fully deserves the general praise it has 
obtained. The Emperor has wisely rejected half-measures, 
and has left his proffered pardon unicttered by any conditions, 
It extends to political crimes and misdemeanours of every 
sort. All who have ever attacked him, either in speech or 
writing, now taste of his mercy. ‘Their prison doors are 
thrown open, their fines are remitted, the right of return to 
their own country is no longer denied them. There is no 
room left for comparison between the offence which is con- 
doned and the offence for which punishment is still exacted, 
The same impartial forgiveness is extended to political mis- 
deeds of every hue. ‘The wisdom of this course is beyond 
all question. In matters like this the grace which is with- 
held makes for the most part a deeper impression than the 
grace which is granted; and if only five persons had been 
excepted from the benefit of the Amnesty, their exception 
would soon have had exclusive hold of public atenticn, 
and have been the exclusive theme of public comment. As 
things are, it will be impossible to refer to the Amnesty with 
any invidious purpose. The niost inveterate of the Ey- 
PEROR’s enemies must admit that on this occasion at least 
he has done well. They may decline to take advantage 
of the boon accorded, but they cannot deny that it has been 
accorded generously. How far the Amnesty will have any 
appreciable influence on the course of events depends, how- 
ever, on considerations outside itself. An act of this kind 
may bear one of two meanings. It may imply that a repetition 
of the offences to which it relates is no longer probable, and 
consequently no longer needs to be guarded against; or it may 
imply that the conduct which has hitherto provoked punish- 
ment will no longer be viewed as criminal. If the Amnesty of 
the 15th of August is founded on the former assumption, it 
will assuredly fail of its purpose. The details of the recent 
revolution in the Imperial system will naturally provoke a 
large amount of criticism. Friends who wish to see further 
reforms introduced, and enemies who want to pick holes in the 
reforms already introduced, will be equally forward in giving 
their opinion. Unless press prosecutions are, as a rule, to be 
abandoned, the list of convictions will very soon be long enough 
to require another amnesty. It will avail the Government 
little that it has forgiven the past, if it does not at the same 
time show itself considerably less sensitive for the future. 
Nor is it only in regard to the press that this bluntness of feel- 
ing will be called for. There must be no repetition of the 
blunder committed with regard to the Baup1n testimonial. In- 
dividual citizens must be allowed to visit his tomb unmolested, 
and newspapers which print the names of subscribers must 
be allowed to do so at discretion. As an earnest of the 
temper in which the Government will be hereafter adminis- 
tered, the Amnesty may do real service to the Emperor; if it 
is merely an isolated event, its good effects will be rende 
worthless before they have time to show themselves. 


The death of Marshal Niet could hardly have happened at 
a more unfortunate moment for the Emperor. It is true that 
the reorganization of the army with which the late Minister's 
name will be associated is an accomplished fact, and France is 
ready to take the field at a week’s notice. But, under the new 
Constitution, it will be no easy matter to maintain this system 
in a state of perfect efficiency. When the Corps Législatif 
gets the conduct of affairs into its own hands, it is certain to 
propose reductions in the military estimates. 'To do so is the 
natural function of an Opposition suddenly called to power; 
and the strenuous though unavailing resistance which Marshal 
Niet encountered in the Chamber in December 1867 may be 
taken as evidence of the temper with which his successor will 
have to deal, not only as then in the Corps Législatif, but even 
among the members of the Cabinet. We have not an unqualified 
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faith in the pacific tendencies of any section of the French 

ple, but there is all the difference between making sacrifices 
for an immediate march on Berlin and making sacrifices year 
after year for the maintenance of an army in barracks. In the 
best of circumstances a War Minister chosen from the army 
itself, and for purely military reasons, will occupy an embar- 
rassing position in a responsible Ministry. He will have no 
sympathy with the general policy of his colleagues, and no 
inducement to aid in making their Budget palatable. If any 
one could have turned such a position to his own purposes, it 
would have been Marshal Niet. His administrative talents 
and his remarkable readiness in debate gave him great 
strength in the Corps Législatif, and would no doubt have 
been equally useful to him in a Cabinet Council. He would 
have known how to put his case in the best light, how to 
present every item of expenditure as a matter of absolute 
necessity, and how to effect inevitable reductions with the 
least possible detriment to the efliciency of the army. Such 

wers as these are not often found combined with that 
military eminence which makes a War Minister popular in 
the army itself, but without some or all of them the Emperor 
will not find it easy to keep the instrument on which he has 
bestowed so much pains from rusting under the influences of 
peace. In this way Marshal Niex’s death may possibly not 
have the effect which some people expect from it, in deter- 
mining the Imperial policy in the direction of peace. A sove- 
rein who knows that his army will not lose anything of its 
efficiency even though it should be left for the time inactive 
is not tempted to provide it with needless opportunities of 
proving that it cannot be dispensed with. The notion that 
Naroteon III. will listen to any serious proposals for disarma- 
ment may probably be altogether dismissed. He cannot do so 
without cutting off the two methods of retreat from his pre- 
sent position that are still left him. Even now a foreign war 
would paralyse and disunite the Opposition, while a great 
victory might enable the Emreror to regain much of his old 
power. Even now a coup d'état, provoked by some revolu- 
tionary outburst, might be accepted by the middle class, and 
usher in another period of reaction as long perhaps as that 
which followed upon 1851. ‘That the Emperor has any de- 
finite intention of resorting to either expedient is not probable, 
but it does not follow that he would be willing to see either 
of them placed beyond his reach. 


NATIONALITY, 


HE next Session of Parliament, which is so full of 
promise already, is among other things to produce, unless 


‘Mr. Bruce is again disappointed, a Bill to amend our present 


unhappy, confused, and anomalous law relating to Aliens, 
Naturalization, and Nationality generally. Fortunately, the 
path of legislation has been smoothed by the labours and 
Report of a very competent Commission, and more recently 
by a most instructive and well-digested treatise on the whole 
subject from the pen of Chief Justice Cocksurn. Availing 
himself of the ample materials which the Report of the Com- 
mission provided, the Curr Justice has shown clearly the 
evils of our present system, has examined the course taken by 
other nations as a guide to action, and has stated what in his 
opinion ought to be the changes that the English Parliament 
should make. All this is done with clearness and a thorough 
mastery over the subject, and so very many leading points in 
the new law are placed beyond dispute both by this treatise 
and by the discussions of the Commissioners, that it ought to 
be easy to see what are the few remaining points as to which 
serious debate in Parliament can alone be useful. Our law 
is, in fact, wholly unsuited to the requirements, habits, 
and feelings of modern life. It pretends to treat men as bound 
by an indissoluble tie of allegiance which in practice is dis- 
solved. It regards foreigners as very dangerous people, at an 
epoch when many of the most important transactions of life 
are based on a confidence in foreigners, on a wish to wel- 
come them, and on the expectation of being in our turn 
welcomed by them. It subjects the English Government 
to the embarrassment of having nominally to maintain pre- 
tensions which it does not practically attempt to enforce, 
and it gives a footing among us to a few naturalized per- 
sons in the most slipshod and cumbrous manner possible. 
We are always on the verge of quarrelling with the United 
States on the subject of naturalization, although the American 
law is precisely the same as ours. Instead of altering their 
own law, they find fault with us for the pernicious effects of 
doctrines which their lawyers recognise to be as binding upon 


them as they are upon us. If. therefore, we first set the | 


example of satisfactory legislation on the subject, we shall have 
had the pleasure of leading the way where America will have 
nothing better to do than follow us; and although the French: 
system is far better than ours, it is not quite perfect, and we 
have it open to us to secure the honour of setting an example 
from which all the world may have something to learn. 


It is the old English doctrine that nationality is to be deter- 
mined by birth, and that every child born within the QuzEn’s 
allegiance is a British subject, and remains so for the whole of 
life without the possibility of the nationality of birth being 
changed, But a series of statutes mounting up to a remote 
date have also extended British nationality to the children of 
British fathers and the children of the sons among those 
children. We thus recognise a double origin of nationality 
which leads to endless confusion; and as the tie of allegiance 
involves the right of protection, we should get into perpetual 
trouble if modern diplomatists had not invented the convenient 
doctrine that the rights of a British subject are dormant 
while he is in a country of which also he isa subject. Thus, 
if a child of French citizens is born here, he is inevitably and 
in perpetuity a British subject in the eye of the English law; 
but diplomacy will have nothing to do with him while he 
is in France, for by French law he is a Frenchman. Even 
an Englishwoman married to a foreigner is, according to 
our law, still a British subject, although by most laws the 
nationality of the wife is completely merged in that of the 
husband. In real life this perhaps makes no difference, 
but it is easy to put imaginary cases where a woman 
might be held criminally responsible in our Courts for acts 
of which they would take no cognizance if her nationality 
had been merged in that of her husband. But the real mis- 
chief of the co-existence of two nationalities is seen when 
we trace the consequences of the doctrine that English nation- 
ality can never be shaken off. This doctrine has actually 
led us into one important war when we insisted on our 
right to take British sailors out of American merchantmen. 
More recently a serious, but most illogical, resentment has been 
felt in the United States at our not recognising that Fenians born 
in Ireland, and naturalized in the United States, had ceased to 
be British subjects. The grievance would not bear a moment’s 
discussion, because by American law nationality is equally 
indelible. With Continental States the Americans have also 
had a series of angry discussions, because these States in- 
sisted on their right to subject to conscription emigrants 
who had gone to the United States, been naturalized there, 
and then come back to the Mother-country. There can be 
no doubt that it would be for the interest of all nations 
to put an end ence for all to such disputes, by allow- 
ing every one to change his nationality, and become the 
subject or citizen of any nation that would receive him. 
And if nationality is changed at all, it ought to be changed, 
as all agree, absolutely and entirely as to the country of 
origin. A British subject who is naturalized in the United 
States ought to cease altogether to be an Englishman. But 
then it will be a question for each nation to decide on what 
terms it will permit naturalization, whether previous or sub- 
sequent residence shall be required, and whether the natural- 
ized person shall be placed on exactly the same footing, 
politically as well as civilly, as a born native. Chief Justice 
CockBuRN recommends that England should go to the extreme 
lengths of liberality on both points; that it should demand 
nothing more than the avowed intention to reside permanently 
in British territory, and that naturalized subjects should 
have every political position and office open to them. It is 
most convenient to have so broad and strong an opinion as a 
basis of discussion, and the reasoning by which it is supported 
deserves serious attention; but here we get on to debateable 
ground, and opinion will vary considerably until an adequate 
Parliamentary discussion has tended to bring about something 
like unanimity. 

The most formidable question, however, to be decided as a 
preliminary to legislation is as to the source of nationality. 
Are we to consider locality of birth, or descent, as the prima: 
fountain of nationality ? ‘The English law looks to the locality 
of birth as this primary fountain, although it inconsistently 
attaches by positive enactments the quality of a British subject 
to several kinds of persons whose nationality is determined, not 
by locality of birth, but by descent. The majority of the 
Commissioners wish the English law in this respect to remain 
as it is, but an important minority of the Commission, sup- 
ported by the Curr Justice, wish that the primary fountain 
should be descent. Were it not that the names of some of the 
majority of the Commission inspire great respect, we should 
have no hesitation in thinking they were wrong. To make 
locality of birth the criterion of nationality is to thwart the 
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natural expectations of mankind. An Englishman residing 
abroad would expect as a matter of course that his children would 
be English, and would be exceedingly surprised to find that 
there were half-a-dozen nationalities in his family, as might 
easily happen if his business or fancy led him often to shift his 
quarters, and if the locality of birth determined nationality. The 
majority of the Commissioners support their view by an argu- 
ment which does credit to their patriotic zeal, but could scarcely 
be accepted by foreigners. They think that it is an immense 
advantage to bean Englishman, and that the more people there 
are adjudged to be British subjects, the greater the stock of 
human happiness will be. The way to get the biggest 
number, they urge, of these fortunate fish into the net of 
English nationality is to make every one born in English 
territory a British subject, while at the same time the issue of 
Englishmen residing abroad are included. Obviously every 
other nation would say just the same. France would never 
agree that it was better to be English than French, and so, if 
every nation argued in this way, every nation would keep up 
a double nationality. The first desideratum is that every 
human being should belong distinctly and beyond dispute to 
one nationality and to one only, and the only way to arrive 
at this is to take descent as the criterion. For no one is 
so devoted to the doctrine of territorial nationality as to 
be willing to take it alone. The children of subjects or 
citizens must have the nationality of their parents, or the 
feelings of mankind would be so outraged that the law could 
not stand. But no one’s feelings are hurt by the fact that the 
children of foreigners born in the country are not his co- 
subjects or co-citizens. The arrangement seems perfectly 
natural to every ordinary person, and he would never think 
of questioning it. Whether the children of foreigners born in 
a country should have greater facilities of obtaining naturaliza- 
tion in that country than the children of foreigners born else- 
where is a matter of municipal arrangement, and of very small 
importance. The main thing is to do away with the possibility 
of such an anomaly as a double nationality, and this can only 
be attained if every country recognises that naturalization 
by any other country completely blots out the previous 
nationality, and if every country looks to descent as the sole 
mode of determining the nationality of each child as it comes 
into the world. If we were to recognise these two leading 
principles, and were to do away with such obvious blots on 
English law as the inability of aliens to hold real property, 
and the recognition of a nationality in the wife apart from that 
of her husband, there would be little to be done in order to 
arrive at satisfactory legislation except to examine the terms 
on which we ourselves should permit naturalization. 


AUSTRIA AND PRUSSIA. 


ee should be the last people to deny the 
importance to every great Power of an intelligible and 
resolute foreign policy. This country has lost too much of late 
years from the want of this requisite to allow us easily to 
forget its value. The indifference to our opinion which is 
occasionally manifested by Continental statesmen is but the 
reflection of a feeling too widely entertained abroad. We 
have been at so much pains to proclaim that Europe is nothing 
to us, that we cannot wonder it should at last have become 
evident that we are nothing to Europe. But, important as a 
strong foreign policy is, it is neither milk for babes nor diet 
for invalids. It constitutes the proper crown and accompani- 
ment of national strength, and it ought not as a general rule 
to come into prominence until this indispensable condition is 
forthcoming. It would be well for Austria if Count Brust could 
be persuaded of this truth. The perception of it would secure 
him against some unpleasant falls at the hand of the Prussian 
Government. The war of 1866 left Austria confronted with 
some of the most formidable problems ever encountered by a 
nation. In dealing with some of them Count Bevsr has 
achieved a marked success. The compromise with Hungary, 
and the frank acceptance of dualism on which it was founded, 
has relieved the Empire of its most pressing difficulty ; the free 
concession of liberalinstitutions has giventhe Government a new 
hold on the people, and enabled it to do much towards reme- 
dying the sources of weakness which had been disclosed by the 
defeat of Sadowa ; and nothing seems to be wanting but time 
and patience to enable the Austro-Hungarian monarchy to take 
a place among the great Powers little ifat all inferior to that it 
formerly held. But time and patience are not auxiliaries by 
which Count Brust seems to set much store. He will not see 
that, until Austria has consolidated her power, her strength is 
emphatically to sit still. Among the humiliations inflicted on 


her by the Treaty of Prague there was this one compensation— 
she was relieved for the time from the necessity of havi 
a foreign policy at all. Her exclusion from Germany, and 
her surrender of Venetia, shut her out from the two principal 
avenues through which she had touched and been touched 
by the world outside, and left her at leisure to devote her 
whole attention to her domestic concerns. It was hardly in 
human nature that Count Bevst should welcome this release 
with genuine satisfaction. In his mind the regeneration of 
Austria is probably closely connected with her reappearance 
as a German Power. What might have been expected from 
him, however, was a clearer appreciation of the only means 
by which such a resurrection can be brought about. The 
one chance that Austria has in this direction is the crea- 
tion, in the South German States, of a regret that they should 
be no longer under her protection. There are two reasons 
which make this a not improbable event—the freedom 
which characterizes Austrian institutions in comparison with 
those of Prussia, and the superior disinterestedness of her 
German policy. ‘Though the old quarrel between Count 
Bismark and the Prussian Liberals has not survived the 
war, the reconciliation has been only effected by the virtual 
abandonment of all for which the Liberals used to fight. 
The Prussian statesman exercises a dictatorship which is 
only tempered by his own discretion. It is at least possible, 
therefore, that as this fact becomes increasingly evident the 
South German Liberals will be less desirous of any closer union 
with Prussia. They can hardly fail to see that in this case 
union will be equivalent to absorption, and that absorption 
means the extension over all Germany of the most offen- 
sive characteristics of Prussian rule. It is not nec 

for our present purpose to consider the reasons which make 
against this view. The point we wish to insist on is that, 
whether such a consummation be probable or improbable, it is 
the only one which can further Count Bevust’s wishes, and 
therefore it is the only one which there was any need for him 
to take into account. Whether a dignified abstention on the 
part of Austria would or would not be followed by such a 
reaction in Germany as would enable her again to assume 
the character of a German Power may be uncertain ; but it is 
difficult to conceive that any other policy could bring about 
the desired result. 


Unfortunately this dignified abstention is precisely the policy 
which Count Beust finds it hardest to follow. His speech in 
the Reichsrath last week contained a laboured justification for 
the publication of those Red Books which have been made a 
constant theme of attack by the Prussian Government, and the 
main ground of his defence was that others had been imprudent 
before him. ‘ Have you never heard,” he asked the Reichs- 
rath, “of Lord RusseLt’s mania for writing despatches? 
“* Why should it be different here?” It is the first time, we 
believe, that Lord Russet has ever been quoted as an example 
for diplomatists. No single Foreign Minister has done more 
to lower the estimate in which the policy of England is 
held on the Continent, or to create the impression that her 
bark is never followed by a bite. Now that we know the 
model on which Count Brust has formed himself, we cease to 
wonder at the imprudence of which he is occasionally guilty. 
The curious thing, however, about his admiration of Lord 
Russett is that he fully appreciates the distinction between 
his own position and that of an English Minister. “ Howis it,” 
he goes on, “ that the English blue-books have not been 
“ attacked, even when they have shown traces in every page 
“of Lord Russexx’s bustling activity? For the simple 
“ reason that the English Parliament demands the blue-book, 
“and that the English Government does not, and cannot, 
“think of withholding it.” But there is nothing to show 
that the Austrian Government is subjected to a similar neces- 
sity. The utmost that Count Brust asserts is, that in neither 
Delegation has it ever been maintained that these books ought 
to be suppressed. Surely this is but a lame justification for 
giving needless publicity to the ill-feeling which unfortunately 
exists between Vienna and Berlin. We are far from saying 
that Count Brust is to blame for this ill-feeling; on the con- 
trary, it seems quite as probable that it may be really attri- 
butable to the desire of the Prussian Government to prevent 
the Austrian policy from appearing in too favourable colours 
to the German people. Herr von Tuie’s recent language is 
quite consistent with this hypothesis. The despatch that has 
made so much noise displays throughout the bitter and con- 
temptuous spirit natural to a man who, wishing to keep alive 
a quarrel, thinks it prudent to divert attention from the 
absence of any real ground for one. But, if Count Brust had 
kept silence, the existence of the animosity might not have 
been known beyond the respective Foreign Offices of the two 
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countries. When aman complains that another has not met 
his advances in a friendly spirit, it is generally taken for 

ted that he is the greatest sufferer by the alienation. We 
cannot see that Austria guins in dignity or in anything else 
by allowing it to be supposed that the friendship of Prussia 
js more to her than her friendship is to Prussia. 

With the rest of Count Beust’s speech there is less reason 
to find fault. His answer to the charge of setting an undue 
yalue on the French alliance is very much to the point. 
Austria, he says, is constantly told that she has nothing to 
do with Germany, that she was expelled from Germany 
by the Treaty of Prague, and that she had better accept 
her position without grumbling. But as soon as she pre- 
sumes to act on this advice, by consulting her own interests 
and forming her own alliances, she is further told that she 
must ally herself neither with France nor Russia, because to 
do so would be injurious to Germany. This is as much as to 
say that Austria is to be included in Germany whenever it 
suits the purpose of the latter, and be excluded from it at all 
other times. ‘“ That,” says Count Brust, “ may be a German 
“policy, but it is not an Austrian policy; and it is an 
“ Austrian policy that I am called upon to pursue.” If the 
Austro-French alliance goes no further than is indicated in 
this speech, we do not see that Prussia has much cause for 
uneasiness. The relations between the two Governments are 
described by Count Bevust as extremely satisfactory, partly 
because France has of late given repeated proofs of her friendly 
dispusition towards Austria, and partly because her Eastern 
policy is thoroughly consonant with that which is in favour at 
Vienna. As regards this latter point, there are some critics 
who find fault with Count Brust for not seeing his natural ally 
in Prussia. That the real interests of Germany in the East 
are identical with those of Austria is indisputable; but those 
who thus argue forget that Prussia has a game of her own 
to play in Germany, as well as a German game to play in 
the East. Any hearty alliance between Austria and Prussia 
which had the Eastern question for its subject-matter would 
be almost certain to breed a coolness between the Cabinets of 
Berlin and St, Petersburg; and while any part of Germany 
is still independent, Prussia will scarcely venture upon any 
open quarrel with Russia. Her unresisting submission to 
the oppression of the German population in the Baltic pro- 
vinces of Russia is sufficient evidence of the patience 
which she can display upon occasion. On the other hand, 
it must be admitted that a complete change of front 
on the part of France in the East seems to be perfect'y 
possible, There is no reason why she should allow the tradi- 
tions of the Crimean war to determine her policy towards the 
Czar for all time to come. She has no immediate interest in 
checking the southward progress of Russia, and it is at least 
conceivable that Russia might make it worth her while to 
acquiesce in an attack upon Constantinople. In that case 
France would have no inducement to support the interests of 
Austria in the East, unless Austria were willing, by way of 
consideration, to support the interests of France in the West. 
If Count Brust should ever be induced to run this risk, he 
will probably see cause to regret that he did not wait some 
time longer before giving Austria at the beginning of her 
regeneration what had better have been reserved till its 
couclusion—the costly luxury of a foreign policy. 


THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 


Sees of the British Association has pretty nearly 
carte blanche to say in his opening address anything 
worth saying that he has in him, and this liberty, recognised 
now by the practice of many years, has supplied the scientific 
world with a very varied and very instructive series of ad- 
dresses. Among them are to be found large generalizations on 
the unity and continuity of science, valuable discussions on 
what may be called the specially human aspect of scientific 
inquiry—the laws of investigation as distinguished from the 
material laws which investigation discloses. Then some Pre- 
sidents have given admirable sketches of the past, present, and 
in some sort of the future, of their own special subjects ; while 
others have addressed themselves to a survey of the progress 
of the past year, ranging either over the whole field of know- 
ledge, or over those detached portions which circumstances 
may have rendered especially prominent. And if the President 
4s as enthusiastic for the Association as its temporary chief is 
almost bound to be, he generally manages to weave into his 
narrative a thread of glorification of the purposes and the 
work of the British Association itself. 

Professor Stokes has not without reason thought the pre- 


sent a peculiarly suitable time for dwelling on the value of 
the Association. The time when it was necessary to do this, 
almost in self-defence against the rather ignorant ridicule of 
the outer world, has long since passed, but there have been 
few years which have more conspicuously illustrated the 
interdependence of distinct branches of science, and the 
fruiifulness of that kind of union among scientific workers, 
which it is the special aim of the British Association to 
promote. The subject to which the President devoted the 
greater part of his address was spectrum analysis, and spectrum 
analysis is just one of those heads of investigation which it is 
impossible to classify as belonging to any single department. 
Primarily indeed it may be regarded as the child of optical 
science, but the chemist has a right to claim it as one of the 
most useful, and altogether the most searching, of his methods 
of analysis; while, if the grandeur and novelty of the results 
achieved are considered as giving a valid title, astronomy has 
this year clcarly established a paramount, though not quite 
exclusive, right to cull spectrum analysis her own. Much of 
the best work of recent times has been done by astronomers 
and chemists working in couples; and even where such close 
co-operation is dispensed with, the necessity for that insight 
into each other’s work which the labourers in different 
sections acquire from such meetings as those of the British 
Association, and from the relations of greater or less intimacy 
which may flow from them, is becoming more and more 
apparent as the scientific horizon expands, and the multiplicity 
of the recognised objects within it increases day by day. The 
more definite action of the Association, though insignificant in 
comparison with the less tangible results to which we have 
referred, is itself, as Professor Stokes observed, of very con- 
siderable interest. Many investigations that wou'd not otherwise 
have been undertaken love been guided to valuable results by 
the carefully dispensed aid of the British Association, and it was 
even possible to mention (among divers failures) one or two 
instances of successful appeals to the Government. Gun- 
boats have becn lent for the prosecution of deep-sea dredging, 
by which our knowledge of the fauna of the bottom of the 
ocean has been rather surprisingly enlarged; and some ex- 
periments on gun-cotton, which were quite as much military 
as scientific, have been conducted at the public expense. 
On the other hand, we have a plaintive and characteristic 
story of Government action in the matter of the Great 
Southern Telescope. The British Association had represented, 
as long ago as 1850, the extreme importance of obtaining 
observations with a large equatorial at the Cape or elsewhere 
in the Southern hemisphere. The answer was—difliculty in 
the arrangements, necessity of further inquiry, and the usual 
official palaver. A year or twe later another application 
was met by the assertion that the Russian war cost so 
much money that a few thousands for a telescope could not 
possibly be spared. At last, in 1864, the Colonial Legis- 
lature of Victoria voted the money which England could not 
afford, and a magnificent three-feet reflector has been erected 
at Melbourne. ‘he Farapay statue draws from Professor 
Stokes the slightly satirical observation, that “ the CnaNcELLor 
“of the Excuequer did not think it right that the recog- 
“nition of scientific merit, however eminent, should fall 
“ on the taxation of the country, though even in a pecuniary 
“ point of view the country hus received so much benefit 
“ from the labours of scientific men.” Happily the members 
of the British Association have more promising tasks before 
them than the thankless occupation of trying to get money 
out of Mr. Lowe. 

The real interest of the President’s address centred in his 
sketch of what the prism has done this year in solving some 
of the great problems of the solar and stellar economy. 
Within the last twelve months two novel methods of searching 
out the secrets of the sun and stars, the comets and the 
nebule, have been applied with most important results. One 
of these is the employment of the spectroscope for the analysis 
of the region that surrounds the brilliant photosphere of the 
sun; the other is the appreciation by means of the same 
marvellous instrument of the actual motions of fixed stars and 
of the solar envelope. Both methods have been fruitful of 
new discoveries, and have opened out a field of labour for 
both astronomers and chemists, which calls for, and will pro- 
bably reward, the labours of many men for many years. 

The idea of rendering visible the region outside the solar 
photosphere (now so well known as the chromosphere) had 
never been realized until within the last year, when almost at 
the same time M. Janssen and Mr. Lockyer succeeded in de- 
tecting the bright lines of hydrogen WF observations in the 
full blaze of an uneclipsed sun. The previous attempts of 
Mr. Lockyer had failed, as Professor Sroxes tells us, for want 
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of adequate instrumental power; and, strangely enough, this 
mode of observation, though made public two years before, 
did not command from others the attention it deserved until 
success was suddenly attained, after the fleeting observations 
of the eclipse had enforced the importance of some more 
leisurely method of cross-examining the sun. And yet, as 
Professor Stokes points out, the principle on which the 
method rests is, when once announced, as it was in 1866, 
one of the most obvious in the world. It had long been 
known that when once the dominant glare of an atmosphere 
illuminated by direct sunshine was got rid of (as in an 
eclipse), a region full of marvels was to be seen around 
the sun; and the problem was simply so far to dilute 
the general blaze as to render visible this special region. 
On one condition the spectroscope ought certainly to do 
this. If the chromosphere were gas giving only a spectrum 
of bright lines of fixed refrangibility, as Mr. Lockyer 
had conjectured, no amount of dispersion would very 
much diminish their intensity, while the brightness of 
the continuous atmospheric or solar spectrum might be 
diminished almost at will by employing a high dispersive 
power. These anticipations were verified as soon as the 
requisite power was applied, and though enly a few months 
have since elapsed, the mass of observations already made 
upon the solar envelope excced what would have been 
practicable by the closest observation of ull the eclipses of the 
next century. Increased means of examining the sun have, as 
might have been expected, supplied new facts in rapid succes- 
sion, and, in combination with the laboratory work of Pro- 
fessor Franktanp and Mr. Lockyer, have already determined 
the principal constituents of the chromosphere, and the 
extraordinary tenuity of the gases and vapours of which it 
is composed. So far has this happy union of chemical 
and astronomical inquiry advanced, that an almost perfect 
analogue (we do not say a complete representation) of the solar 
constitution may be produced at will in the laboratory. 
An electric spark passed between magnesium poles through 
an atmosphere of hydrogen, reduced aimost to vacuum, gives 
a singularly close resemblance to what is seen upon the sun, 
When viewed by the spectroscope, the electrodes give out the 
bright continuous spectrum of solid incandescent magnesium. 
Immediately round the poles the vapour of magnesium exists 
in the same gradations of density, indicated by the successive 
disappearance of the characteristic lines, which are seen around 
the sun, while through the same region and still beyond it, 
where the density or the temperature is too small to show the 
magnesium lines at all, run the elear bright hydrogen lines 
which are constantly visible in the chromosphere. It wou'd 
not be a very exact statement to describe the outer portion of 
the sun as a great mass of incandescent magnesium in a rare 
atmosphere of hydrogen, but a conception ana!ogous to this, 
into which other substances a!so must enter, would be at once 
more definite and more accurate than any notions about the 
sun which it was possible to justify a year ago. 


The other development of spectroscopic observation to 
which we have referred is less closely limited to the year just 
past, though its greatest triumphs have been very recent. It 
is the utilization of an idea put forward more than twenty 
years ago, but not practically applied until Mr. Huacins made 
use of it to detect the actual motions of what we call the 
fixed stars, and Mr. Lockyer still more recently applied it to 
measure the velocities of the violent storms which he has 
observed in the solar chromosphere. The lucid explanation of 
Professor Stokes must have made the principle clear even to the 
non-scientific portion ef his audience. The pitch of a musical 
note is heightened when it comes from a railway whistle 
waich is rapidly approaching the ear, because the sound waves 
are, so to speak, crushed together, and fall more rapidly on the 
tympanum. Exactly the same thing happens with light 
coming from a moving source. A sutliciently rapid approach 
wou'd change violet rays into red, the difference between the 
colours consisting only in the varying length of the wave. 
Every approaching or receding light source must therefore 
give out rays more or less retrangible than if there were no 
such motion, and Mr. Hugeixs set himself to compare the 
position of the hydrogen lines from various stars with their 
normal position. He found the variations in refrangi- 
bility which he looked for, and established a measure of the 
rate at which some of these remote luminaries are receding 
from us. Someihing like thirty miles a second is the figure 
set down, subject to future correetion, for the rate of travel- 
ling of the Dog Star. Precisely the same method applied 
by Mr. Lockyer to thesun has told us that the envelope of 
blazing hydrogen is subject to violent heavings and uprushes, 
storms and whirlpools, in which the rate of motion sometimes 


exceeds 100,000 miles in a second. Such have been the revelg- 
tions which the spectroscope has within the last year added to 
the facts of science, and one cannot marvel that in the résumé 
of the President of the British Association their brillian 
should have thrown somewhat into the shade the not unim- 
portant results achieved in many other fields of science, 


LORCA AND BERLIN. 


pig very remarkable events, occurring in two very dis- 
similar places, have been bracketed together in the news- 
papers, and made the subject of comments of more or less. 
appropriateness. We think that the commentators have rather 
missed what is, if any, the common nature of the murderous 
attack on Mr. Jencken at Lorca, in Spain, and the attempted 
assassination of M. Heryrict at Berlin, and, while with some 
ingenuity inventing a parallel between the events which doeg 
not exist, have drawn from them a moral which may be to 
some extent true, but does not get much support from the 
facts. The assault on Mr. JENCKEN is, aiter all, though a ve 
sad business for him, but a very commonplace affair. The 
scene of it is in one of the wildest districts of wild Spain, 
Spain, as a matter of fact, is more than a century behind 
the rest of Europe in civilization, and therefore we may expect 
things to happen there which would have happened in some 
other parts of Christendom a hundred years ago. What Mr, 
JENCKEN’S tragic case shows is that he happened to find his lot 
placed among very ignorant and savage people, and he 
was treated with the greatest brutality. Mr. Jencken, it 
appears to us, somewhat keeps in the background what must 
have been at the root of the matter. He was, for no fault of 
his own, an object of suspicion and hatred in this wild old 
town. He was a foreigner come to prosecute a lawsuit, and 
bring to justice some fol who pezhaps were popular, and hada 
following, in Lorea, Rude peop!e dislike strangers prying and 
peering into their local concerns; here in our Black Country 
we “’cave ‘arf a brick” ata visitor who has no business, or 
whose business we don’t like, among us. Mr. JENCKEN, we 
can quite understand, was not popular at Lorca; and very 
likely the legal adviser of the party on the other side used 
Spargere voces 
Per vulgum ambiguas et quxvere couscius arma, 

It is very easy to find a stick to beat an unpopular dog with.. 
The popular superstition about child-stealing is one inveterate 
with the prejudices of a thousand years, and was not so long 
ago rife throughout Europe; the particular form in which 
it presents itself to the Murcian mind, as connected with 
greasing telegraph-wires with infants’ fat, only illustrates the 
curious way in which popular myths adapt themselves to 
new conditions. Anyhow the ery of child-stealer and kid- 
napper raised against the British barrister, however monstrous, 
was a mere rallying cry. We need not go to Spain for in- 
stances to show how delusions possess themselves of the 
popular mind, and how, when once a cry is set afloat, it 
absorbs, by annihilating, every sentiment of reason and 
humanity. Panic terrors are no new thing, nor ever out of 
date. In our own Essex it is not so long ago that a whole 
village set to work and murdered a supposed wizard; and 
what chances of his life would an unpopular Sassenach have 
had in the Highlands a century ago if a wild Gaelic terror 
had possessed the natives against some innocent—still more 
against some suspected—Englishman? Indeed, given the 
civilization or lack of civilization in this wretched Lorca, 
and estimating at its very worst the attempt on Mr. JENcKEN, 
we are bound to say that landlord murdering in Ireland, 
and the guilty sympathy of the entire population with the 
murderers, on the whole tells more against the British Empire 
than even this sad fanaticism in Spain. We might go further, 
and remark that we should be rather puzzled to make a satis- 
factory answer should some Spanish able writer think proper 
to taunt us upon the hollowness of our boasted progress, and 
call our attention to the national institution of garotting, aud 
such an event as that which took place a week or two ago in 
the Old Kent Road. We do not suspect that Mr. JEencken is 
guilty of any conscious exaggeration in his account of the 
assault; but it is satisfactory to learn from his narrative that 
though the cuchillo is brandished as threateningly as ever, the 
aim of the Spanish assassins is not so good as it used to be. 
To escape, as Mr. JENCKEN escaped, with his life from a crowd 
armed with long knives, and resolved to use them, he may 
well consider providential and mirac’lous. 

At Berlin we get into quite another condition of things. At 
Lorca it is suggested that, if there had been a Letter popular 
religion and better clergy, this murderous onslaught would 
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have been impossible. This argument is, we suppose, popular, 
and the bathos of it was presented by a correspondent of the 
Times, who, suffering under the nuisance of a foul dock, and 
the sayings and doings of certain billy-boys at Cheyne Walk, 
added that the evil was more intolerable, because there was 
understood to be a body of parochial clergy at work in Chelsea. 
In Spain the evil of the country is a funatical and debased 
clergy. Be it so; we are not going to defend the Span’sh 
riests. But at Berlin people are murdered, or only escape as- 
sassination through the strangest accident, by those who, we are 
told, represent the spirit of the age, to whom the Gospel is an 
exploded superstition, and who have abandoned historical and 
dogmatic Christianity. It comes, then, to much the same 
thing. Assassination is practised, and even finds favour, with 
those who believe too much, and with those who believe 
nothing. The coming era is scarcely in this respect much 
of an improvement on the past. The 7'imes’ Correspondent, 
who announces the murderous decd of Bitanp, informs us 
that in Germany many will appreciate his motive though 
they abhor his crime. This is evidently his own attitude. 
He tells us, what everybody with the slightest acquaintance 
with German thought and German practice well knows, that 
both the Lutheran and Reformed faiths have ceased to 
retain any hold on the people; and that the Prussian State 
Church the creation of Bunsen and his reyal friend and 
patron has only aggravated indifferentism into active hatred. 
This estrangement from religion extends, not only to Pro- 
testantism, but to Christianity itself, the Berlin Correspondent 
goes on to say; and has Jed to general disbelief in the 
sincerity of the clergy. ‘The connexion is not obvious, 
but Biranp has certainly adopted a very odd—it may 
be a very German—method of showing his alienation from 
Christianity by assassinating a clergyman only because he 
was reading the Christian creed. Without the slightest 
ground for his assumption, Bitanp murders, or intends to 
murder, an ecclesiastic, who, he takes it for granted, does 
not believe what he says, “ in the act of uttering his accursed 
“ perjuries.” And this he does, not to punish the man, 
whom he assumes to be a perjured hypocrite, but to rouse 
the public mind from its apathy and chase away the mists 


of superstition. Very little knowledge of the world and 


of history might have taught this miserable fanatic that thus 
to persecute a religion to martyrdom is the surest way to 
roduce a reaction in its favour. Sanp, who murdered 
OTZEBUE, and Boorn, the assassin of President Lixco.n, and 
the French priest who murdered the Archbishop of Paris, 
taught themselves, like this BiLanp, that some striking deed 
was indispensable to rouse the public mind from its apathy ; 
but this particular argument of the dagger and bullet is apt 
to tell the other way. It may be, as the Z%mes’ Correspondent 
somewhat complacently aus; icates, that in Germany at least the 
people have outrun Christianity. Srrauss and Renan may, 
though we much doubt this estimate of their success, have 
consigned the Gospel to its proper place as a curious, and in 
its way, important Asiatic religion, but quite unsuited to 
modern wants and modern society. Things may have gone 
even further than this; and the scientific mind may have come 
to the conclusion that it is doubtful whether any religion is 
necessary for an educated man. What they seem to want is 
a religion which shall have no religion in it. They cannot 
-aceept the doctrine of responsibility, they only hope for immor- 
tality, they discard prayer, and they can form no estimate of 
the condition of man in a future state. But they expect that 
“some great man will arise, or some committee of excellent 
“ individuals be formed, to take the initiative in the presumed 
“ sacred work”—of living without religion, which, ex hypo- 
thesi, is what they already do. 
We do not pretend to understand this portentous nonsense. 
It seems to have been accepted by the assassin BiLanp, who 
at the early age of fourteen was impressed with the falseness of 
all religion and the hypocrisy of Christian professors; and 
who consistently took to the business of an actor on the 
stage, by way of protesting against actors in the pulpit and 
atthe altar. He certainly, like his predecessor Lucius Junius 
Bootu, carried out the tricks of his art, and did his murder 
very melodramatically, and with just as much meaning and 
purpose as a stage homicide. Had he set about his work like 
a workman, with a full intention of killing off all the teachers 
-of Christianity in succession, one could understand that he was 
at least clearing the ground for the coming Regenerator or 
the Committee—not the Church—of the future. But merely 
to shoot down a single Christian minister at the altar taken at 
haphazard is a very dramatic, and at the same time very un- 
convincing, argument against Christianity; and superfluous, 
too, if Christianity is already delivered over to death. Taking 


Bitanp at his own word, that he is not mad, we should say 
that the world never produced a greater fool; and if this is 
what in Germany they call the outcome of a world without the 
Gospel, we should say that even Spanish superstition—or, for 
the matter of that, Fetishism itself—is to be preferred to the 
folly and absurdity, to say nothing of the wickedness, of 
Bilandism, 


THE BARNET DISASTER. 


At a moment when every one is holiday-making, and 
travelling here and there by trains, and relying on Brad- 
shaw as on a law of nature, and thinking that nothing is 
necessary except to trace at what exact fraction of an hour a 
train is booked to start or to arrive, come the awful tidings of 
the Barnet disaster. No doubt it is a great disaster, one 
calculated to inspire great alarm and great pity. There have 
been recently other railway accidents far more appalling in the 
loss of life they have involved, and in the blow which they have 
dealt to the world of travellers. But every railway accident 
has its own special character, and the Barnet disaster is not 
among the least alarming in its character and results. In the 
United States railway accidents are continually happentng. 
But then the railways of the United States have been so con- 
structed, and are so worked, that accidents must happen. 
‘They are based on the expediency of running almost any risk 
in order to change the scene of action rapidly. The rails are 
rather thrown down than laid, the fences are mere occasional 
lines guiding the cows where to come to be scraped up 
neat'y; the cars, the engines, are of the oldest and worst 
that fancy can conceive to go a day without. bursting ; 
the stations are lodges of misery in a waste and howling 
wilderness. But then railways are pushed along in the States 
with wonderful speed, and men travel on them counting the 
cost, and prepared for either fate, just as other adventurers 
travel in coaches or diligences through a land where 
brigands and bandits are known to abound. Nature, again, in 
some regions prepares catastrophes so wild, violent, and sudden, 
that the puny science of man altogether fails to guard against 
them. In Mexico, a few weeks ago, a goods train ran over 
a bridge in perfect safety; a quarter of an hour afterwards a 
passenger train came over the same spot, and the foremost 
carriages were dashed into a ravine. In this brief space of time 
a local storm of extraordinary violence had occurred, a water- 
spout poured its volume into the channel, and although the 
bridge with its solid masonry and iron top stood as steady as 
the wit of man could make it, the volume of water scooped 
out a hollow in the earth by the side of the bridge, and left 
the rails suspended in air without any support beneath them. 
This was a catastrophe against which no human precautions 
could have guarded, but then those who hear of it compose 
themselves by reflecting that it was in a wild, outlandish, 
tropical country like Mexico that the disaster happened, and 
that those who go there must make up their minds to take 
their chance. ‘Lhey are like acrobats or missionaries, or other 
people who go in for prizes in this world or the next ata 
considerable risk. Then, again, last year there was the 
Abergele accident, which was far worse ; indeed, incomparably 
worse than this Barnet disaster, so far as the loss of the lives 
of passengers or officials went. But, then, according to the 
system of the North-Western, the station-master was left to 
guess and act for himself, and take shots at time and place, 
and reckon that the goods train would be here and the pas- 
senger train there; all which calculations were duly made, 
and turned out to be quite wrong. ‘Travellers might reason- 
ably comfort themseives with the thought that on a line where 
a little less was left to calculation, where signa!s were more 
frequently worked and more rigidly obeyed, such an accident 
could scarcely occur. The peculiar feature of the Barnet 
accidcnt is, that it occurred on a line where railway manage- 
ment is at its best, where every precaution is taken, where 
even the criticism of travellers can scarcely find anything to 
blame. The cause of this dreadful accident was simply that 
men are men, not machines, and that the very best, most 
careful, and most experienced servants may make a mistake 
which raw lads from the plough-tail would shrink from as a 
ridicuious blunder. 

The way in which the accident happened seems to be this. 
A passenger train left London at eleven, running only to Bar- 
net. ‘There it arrived in due course, and got rid of all its 
passengers. ‘The business of the servants in charge of it was 
to take it to Southgate, one station nearer London, whence it 
was to start as an early morning train, The engine was got 
to the front of the train by running it, detached from the 


carriages, beyond the station, transferring it to the up-line 
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y points, backing it on the up-line beyond the station, and 
then running it by points on to the down-line, so as to 
come on the London side of the train it had brought 
down. The engine was then to be attached to its train, 
and in a very few yards by points it was to get on to the 
up-line and go to Southgate. On the fatal night of the 
disaster all went well until the engine started on its journey 
to Southgate with the train it had taken to Barnet. The 
pointsman did not work the points so as to place it on the 
up-line. Consequently it went towards London on the down- 
line; and after it had gone half a mile, it met with a luggage 
train coming from London on the same line of rails. The 
signalman at Barnet had not allowed this Inggage train to 
come on until, as he thought, the Barnct train had started 
properly on the up-rails. The signalling was perfect. The 
luggage train drew up a mile or so from Barnet to know 
whether it might come on; the signalman at Barnet did not 
permit it to come on until he had seen the train from Barnet 
leave, as he thought, in due course. He made a mistake, 
and the consequence was a most frightful disaster. The 
two engines came into collision, and the guard of the 
passenger train from Barnet was burnt to death by the ex- 
plosion of the gas-receptacle in his break. The lives of the 
engine-driver and of the stoker of the passenger train are 
said still to be in danger. Now, if we estimate this disaster 
by its mere consequences, it has been immeasurably eclipsed by 
more wholesale catastrophes. One life alone has been sacrificed, 
so far as we know at present, and that the life of an official 
who was exposed to the extraordinary risk of travelling with 
the bag in which the gas was contained. Nor can it be said 
that the accident happened without distinct blame attaching to 
definite people. The porter whose duty it was to work the 
points, and who did not work them, incurred a responsibility 
on which we need not comment, as criminal proceedings may 
very probably be taken against him. The engine-driver ought 
clearly, according to the routine of the service, not to have 
gone forward until he had heard the pointsman call to him that 
all was right; the signalman ought, possibly, not to have taken 
for granted that all was right, but ought to have waited until 
he saw the train actually on the up-line before he suffered the 
luggage train to come on. There are, therefore, persons who 
are to be blamed and punished, and, apart from the action of 
the law, the authorities of the Great Northern are not likely 
to spare blame or punishment where it is due. 


But the main feature of the accident, the really alarming 
feature, is, that although two certainly, and perhaps three, of the 
officials of the Company were to blame, they were not guilty, so 
far as we as yet know, of any much greater fault than human 
infirmity seems to make, sooner or later, almost inevitable. 
We will not speak for the moment of the pointsman, because 
it did not appear clearly at the inquest what he did do or did 
not do, nor even whether he was there at all. But the engine- 
driver assumed that he was on the right line of rails, although 
he did not hear the pointsman tell him it was all right, simply 
because he, from long habit, took it for granted that if he 
got away at all from the station he would be sure to be on 
the up-line. The signalman, also from long habit, concluded 
that if the train left the station at all the down-line would 
certainly be clear. Both made a mistake, a very great and 
serious mistake, and both, for all we know, deserve to be 
punished. But both will have fallen victims to the delu- 
sion of the human mind, that what has happened nine hun- 
dred and ninety-nine times will happen a thousand times. 
Neither of them had the slightest notion whatever that 
they were neglecting a duty or running any unusual risk. 
They went, serenely and happily, the signalman to his little box 
or to bed, the engine-driver to his fate, to pain, the hospital, 
possibly the grave. And yet, because they did not contend 
against the fatal influence of habit on this one particular occa- 
sion, they are, we may assume, to be blamed and punished. 
If each Director who will sit in judgment on the case were 
to express his private feelings, he would probably own that 
there was much to be said for the poor fellows, and that 
they ought not to be very severely punished. But then, each 
Director would urge, the general effect must be regarded, and 
it would be impossible to keep up any control and surveil- 
Jance whatever unless a standard were exacted which bore 
rather hard on individuals, This, we think, would be the 
Janguage naturally used by Directors, and it would be rightly 
used. But it might be useful to Directors if they would 
notice how this very same way of talking and arguing is 
used against them and their Companies. Juries give heavy 
damages by way of compensation, and the Companies bitterly 
complain, It is very hard, they say, that mitigating circum- 
stunces should not be taken into mor? anxious consideration. 


The railways are not really to blame, and the damages are 
tremendously and outrageously heavy. But the jury repre- 
sent, with their fine feeling for poetical justice and their dis- 
regard of minor matters, the indignant British public; and 
the public say to the Directors, as the Directors say to erring, 
though good, experienced, and faithful servants, that an 
example must be set, and that no accident shall occur, even 
through the frailties of the better sort of human nature, with- 
out striking retribution. Directors, the British public think, 
would find all sorts of excuses, and go on with all sorts of refine- 
ments and subtleties, unless bad results were punished by the 
wild justice of juries. We donot say that this is, theoretically, 
quite right, but practically we know that Directors walt 
always have a plausible account to give of every disaster, and 
excellent reasons for paying nothing, unless juries were there to 
make them pay heavily. It may be not unwholesome for 
Directors to ponder carefully over the sad Barnet story, and to 
realize that they are only judged as they judge. 


CRIME AND THE POLICE. 


OLONEL HENDERSON cannot complain of the hasty 
judgment of the public. He has now been several 
months in office, and the public voice has been slow to judge 
and slower to condemn hm. But he has not now to learn 
that silence does not necessarily signify approval, or that, be- 
cause he is not assailed, his department is deemed satisfactory, 
It is probably a sense of justice which prevents people from 
condemning the police and the Chief Commissioner for defects 
and shortcomings which are not wholly imputable to either, 
The metropolis groans under evils which, in certain districts, 
may truly be designated as appalling, and for which the most 
obvious resource is to abuse the police. But a little reflection 
teaches the most exasperated Londoner that it would be as 
just to condemn a short man for not overtopping a tall man 
as to condemn the Metropolitan Police for not doing things for 
which it is numerically disqualified. Whether, even with its 
present strength, it might not do more than it does, is a 
question which it is easier to propound than to solve. In the 
meantime it is not unseasonable, though it is by no means 
agreeable, to glance at the evils by which we are surrounded, 
and for which the constabulary are held responsible. 


Whether it be that London is growing beyond all power of 
control, or that the confinement of its hot and airless lanes is 
peculiarly favourable to the nurture and protection of a law- 
less spawn, it is beyond doubt that every year witnesses a 
growth in the extent and the audacity of violence. The 
recent outrage in the Old Kent Road may now be cited as a 
proof rather of the murderous ferocity which defies our laws 
than of the inefficiency of our police in tracing it. At the 
same time it would have been more satisfactory had the same 
activity been exhibited in preventing, which has been evoked 
in detecting, the crime. In whatever light, however, the 
deed is viewed, it strongly illustrates the growth of savage 
violence in the capital, and the increasing inability of the 
existing establishments to meet it on an equal footing. It 
was an act of attempted murder in broad daylight in an open’ 
thoroughfare. The house in which the attempt was made was! 
in full view of several other houses, of a beer-shop, and of 
navyies at work. Yet, as it appears, two men were enabled to! 
enter it, remain in it for ten minutes, perpetrate an atrocious 
crime, and escape unpursued by the police. Indeed, it 
would seem that no policeman was on the spot for a whole: 
hour afterwards. The activity and ingenuity exhibited by the 
force in their attempts to detect the criminals do not com- 
pensate for the lack of provision for preventing the crime. 
Nor will it be a matter of public congratulation if the punish- 
ment of the felons be effected at a cost equal to the annual 
maintenance of a policeman in the Old Kent Road. It is this 
possibility of committing atrocicus crimes which keeps up and 
fosters the criminal class. In their case prevention, and pre- 
vention alone, is cure. As it is, they have only a vague appre- 
hension of detection; but they have a due appreciation of a 
competent antagonist force. While this comparative impunity 
keeps up the criminal class, it also fosters the lust of outrage 
and violence. Where only an uncertain and occasional barrier 
is placed between the passions and the objects of the criminal, 
his ferocity is irritated rather than subdued. He regards it as 
an impertinent display of capricious power only to thwart him 
at times, and in an imperfect degree. He has had so much 
of his own way, has knocked so many persons about, trod on 
so many prostrate bodies, gouged so many eyes, and battered 
so many heads, that a strong and determined, though 


occasional, resistance frets him ag an unexpected prohibition 
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frets a petted child. He sees in it an unwarranted and 
unintelligible interference with his usual pleasures and tastes. 
This in part accounts for the repeated assaults on the police 
with which the newspapers are teeming. If the police were 
far stronger and more active than they are, the “roughs” 
would recognise their position, and give up the game in 
despair. If they were far weaker, and never attempted to 
meddle with the “ roughs,” the latter would leave them alone, 
and confine their playful mancuvres to the general public. 
It is in a measure because they are strong but not strong 
enough, active but not active enough, that they are the 
favourite targets of Whitechapel and Southwark ferocity. 
Indeed, it is almost touching to hear the plaintive accents 
in which the savage denizens of East and South London 
bewail the interference of the Peclers with their favourite 
diversions. One of the latest reports is typical of the 
dass. Three ruffians had been, according to their custom, 
insulting some women, who complained to the police. A 

liceman remonstrated with the brutes, whereon one of them 
knocked him down, and another kicked him as he lay on the 

und. While the latter was displaying his courage in this 
way, he remarked for the edification of the bystanders that it 
was a“ shame the police should interfere with the public 
“ as they were doing.” Another case illustrates the dangers 
incident to pedestrians in East London. A person is going 
along Commercial Street with his son, and is suddenly sur- 
rounded by four men, who knock off his hat, and one of whom 
ineffectually attempts to rob him. He gives chase to the 
latter, and is assisted in the pursuit by a constable. The two 
ultimately succeed in capturing him. As they are conduct- 
ing him through the purlieus of this district, he begins to 
baw! out “ Rouse,” which seems to be the rallying cry among 
the thieves and roughs of the neighbourhood. A party of 
these rush out and attack the constable and the prosecutor, 
and inflict wounds which will disable the constable for two 
months. 


These are samples of full-blown and full-grown violence. 
But the friends of uncontrolled license need not fear that 
atrocities are confined to the able-bodied and the adult. 
The green tree equals the dry wood. There is as much 
savage indifference to law, life, and limb among the young 
Arabs of the lanes and alleys as there is among their fathers. 
The London gamin is quite as reckless as his Parisian 
contemporary, and twice as wicked. There is a pretty little 
story gleaned from the newspapers of this week. The scene 
is laid near Leather Lane, which the circumstances we are 
about to detail prove to be a pleasant centre of social life. It 
appears that in that civilized part of London young ruffians 
are accustomed to while away their idle hours by the exciting 
pastime of assaults. One evening a respectable man, fifty- 
seven years of age, a compositor, was going along Summers 
Street. One of these young imps exclaimed, “ I'll have a lark 
“with that old ,’” and threw an earthen coffee-pot at his 
head. The man was severely wounded, and ultimately died 
of the injury. Put this wanton murder is only a small part of 
the revolting story. The medical man who attended the 
victim was assaulted. The poor man’s widow, on going out 
to buy mourning, was set upon by the same rabble, and robbed 
of her money. The jury, on proceeding to view the corpse, 
were jeered and hooted; and two witnesses who were able 
to identify the culprit were deterred from giving evidence by 
the threats of the gang. Such is life in Summers Street, 
and Summers Street is not a whit worse than many of its 
neighbours. Imagine the prospects of a capital in the very 
centre of which gangs of young murderers are hatched and 
reared ! 

It is, we know, idle to blame the police entirely for this 
state of things. When it is remembered what a square mile 
of London beats really is, how many beats there are, how 
very few policemen there are to do them in the daytime, and 
how very far from many there are for the night, it is useless 
to grumble at the consequent inefficiency. But, at the same 
time, it must also be remembered that difficulties test ability. 
Colonel Hrnxverson has at his disposal a force which, though 
not fully equal to the requirements of its position, is far 


from contemptible. He can always have his 4,000 men out | bef 


at night. Occasionally he may have nearly that number out 
during the day. Now he is a soldier, and need not be told 
that the greatest military successes have heen achieved by 
sudden concentrations and surprises. Would it not be possible 
to come down at times with sudden and unexpected vigour on 
purlieus such as those of Leather Lane, and make a haul of 
the young murderers in training there? Could not diversions 
of this kind be effected with celerity, secresy, and success? 
Would the one district from which constables were with- 


drawn for the nonce lose so much us the others into which 
they were poured would gain by the accession? Surely the 
attempt is worth making; worth making, if for no other 
object, for that of getting the police out of the beaten path 
of uniform routine. 

But even with new strategy and vigour it is useless to 
expect that the existing police force can extirpate the present 
generation of ruffians and rowdies, The new Act will give 
them greater power to deal with habitual criminals. But it 
will also add to their dangers and difficulties. Many of the 
criminal class have heretofore had a sort of recognised truce 
with the police. Henceforth it will be open war. There is 
now an end to the two months’ sentences for assaulting the 
constables. The police have now wider functions and greater 
protection. With many of the criminal class now it is a 
question whether they shall put down the police or be put 
down by the police. The bold and reckless will prefer war to 
the knife rather than concession. In fact the class which lives 
by violence and theft must be prepared to beat the police or 
see the bread taken out of its mouth. The pluckier and 
hardier will have no scruple as to their decision; the more 
timid and trimming will prefer the poor-house, emigration. 
even work, to the conflict. Clearly in the worst districts ti 
police will have no easy time of it; and the administrative 
ability of Colonel Henperson will be fully taxed by the dispo- 


| sition of his men, and by the apportionment to each division of 


its appropriate share of a new and dangerous duty. When all 
is done, however, that a police can do, how much will remain 
still to be done? How shall we rid ourselves of the savagery 
which seethes and ferments within our streets, alleys, and 
courts? How purify our Summers Streets and Leather 
Lanes? What preaching—what instruction—will cleanse 
these foul and putrid masses of living humanity? Shall we 
be compelled to supplement the civil force by volunteer levies, 
and to organize Vigilance Committees in the heart of the 
capital? Or shall we trust to the infusion of a more benign 
spirit among the rough and rugged children of crime? Alas! 
that it should be so easy to propound such questions and so 
difficult to answer them ! 


ORIGINALITY. 


aes is at any rate this reason for pretty frequently dis- 
cussing the subject of originality, that we are thus led re- 
éatedly over the field of mental operations, and brought face to 
Oe with the weakness of the human intellect no less than with 
its strength. Whether such a thing as originality exists at 
all among men is a question which will depend chiefly upon 
the precise meaning which the word is allowed to convey. If 
originality is to signify absolute initiation of what is essentially 
new—in science, in art, in action, in reflection, in method, in 
application—there would seem to be a tolerably strong case 
against believing such a thing to be, or ever to have been since 
the first germs of human thought began to move in distant pre- 
historic ages. The germs quickened apace, and the intellectual 
debts from man to man accumulated so fast that originality be- 
came lost in antiquity. It is easy to carry this line of argument 
too far, but it involves some interesting reflections by the way. 
There is in this sense, for example—the sense of absolutely 
independent initiation—no such thing traceable as national 
originality. No nation can lay an absolute claim to have initiated 
anything for mankind with complete independence. If any nation 
in remote antiquity could pretend to such an achievement, that 
nation would have been the Pheenicians. They were the first 
metallurgists. They had a brilliant genius for navigation and 
trade. They introduced the letters of the alphabet into Europe. 
But they were not original. The most recent critics pronounce 
them to have had a powerlully receptive nature; to have imbibed 
largely from earlier and more Oriental peoples ; to have been keen 
| and rapid assimilators. They were thus the great middlemen 
between East and West. They transferred thought admirably, 
but they did not originate. Many ages later there rose into pro- 
minence another nation which could eR urge pretensions 
to originality as strong as any made on behalf of the Phoenicians, 
if not a great deal stronger. But the Arabians, with all their 
wonderful rapidity and muscularity of intellect, were the hiero- 


phants only, and not the oracle. They were the skilful and 
| industrious exponents of science between ancient Greece and modern 
| Europe, but they were not the prime originators of thought unborn 
ore. 

But were the Greeks themselves not original? In reply, it 
' must be borne in mind that ethnology and the science of language 
illustrate more and more clearly, as they advance, the close bonds of 
connexion that subsisted from time immemorial—in intellectual 
as well as in other di partments—between Greece and the Oriental 
world. Still, to answer this question adequately, or rather to 
give the kind of answer which should come from the point of 
view thus far taken about originality, we must disregard entire 
communities or races, and look at individuals. If it were desired 


to base Greek pretensions to absolute originality on as firm a 
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foundation as possible, it would not be an unwise decision to rest 
then upon Socrates. He is the recognised founder of ethical 
science; yet what does this import after all? It means that he 
turned the lantern of inquiry supplied by the earlier physical 
philosophers in upon himself, and recognised there “the proper 
study of mankind.” This was an innovation most important in 
its results, but in its essence it was not a very marvellous step to 
take. As to the great dialectical Elenchus, the conception of 
negative argument—of upsetting a disputant and reducing him ad 
absurdum, without setting about any positive reconstruction in 
= of the demolished theory—this was probably borrowed from 

armenides and Zeno. Aud the fundamental maxim of all the 
aims of Socrates, the ethical mainspring “ Know thyself,” was got 
from the Temple at Delphi. 

If Socrates is not allowed to be original, the pretensions of 
Aristotle must be less imposing still, In a certain sense, it is true, 
he was the father of a new method. Mr. Lewes cannot praise him 
enough for having asserted the predominance of fact over all 
attempts at theclogical explanations. But to have originated the 
method of Aristotle in the fourth century Bc. was a less thing than 
to have originated the method of Socrates in the fifth. As an indi- 
yidual man, Aristotle had scen more and travelled more widely 
than Socrates, And the world had travelled on also. The develop- 
ment of the Macedonian infiuence was telling powerfully upon tue 
Greeks, and they had become more completely familiarized with 
the manners and the thoughts both of the ast andthe West. ‘The 
advocates of non-originality would go on to remind us that [Tomer 
himself was but a ‘Triton among the Cyclic minnows, or else they 
would preach the separatist theory of the Ilomeric Poems, and 
‘deny the existence (for their production) of any one supreme poet 
at all. They would urge home every passage in the dramatists 
that points to Oriental legends and modes of thought, and would 
describe the friezes of the Parthenon as brilliant expansions of ideas 
suggested by earlier Eastein originals, 

lf pressed on the point of Shak-peare’s original power, the 
disbeliever in originality pure and simple will ran over a list 
of Shakspearian “sources,” and remind you of Cinthio’s Zle- 
catommithi, Plutarch, Holinshed, “ older plays on the same 
subject,” and what not. And there can be no more favour- 
able opportunity than this for suggesting and supporting a 
different, and a more rational, view of what originality is. 
The most incontestable evidence of the sovereignty of Shak- 
speare’s genius is to be found in those parts of his works 
where he has seemed to borrow most. Compare bis dramatic 
result with the chronicle or the “Italian original,” and the magic 
spell of creative power is felt with rare distinctness. Originality 
is here seen in its true aspect. It is found to be, what it always 
has been since men have been able to note it and reflect upon it, 
not an isolated act of bare initiation, but an act or process of adap- 
tation or moulding so perfect as to resemble a new ereation,and in 
fact to be one. The creative feat is then most impressive when the 
unworked or partially-moulded materials have lain about in 
greatest abundance, awaiting the vivida vis that makes them live 
and move. 

To glance backward for a moment with this altered light on the 
subject of orizinal intellectual force, we shall be inclined to think 
that Aristotle was, after all, a man of supreme originality. We shail 
recollect more readily that the difficulty of creating, at that carly 
date, any scientific method deserving the name is very easily 
criticized and talked about, but is with the utmost difliculty con- 
ceived. And we shall find that not by the arts of a usurper nor 
by a stroke of fortune did Aristotle rise to the intellectual throne 
occupied by him through so many subsequent ages. As for 
Soorates, our homage may be even more complete. We shall be 
gt to admit that, in all ages, and certainly not least in the 
ifth century B.c., to have given a new direction to philosophy 
is, in the truest sense, to have originated thought. And we 
shall understand something of that gigantic mental vitality 
that turned the curt injunction of the Delphian temple into 
a completely new idea of scientific treatment. About poets we 
shall ask, not whether they have written things absolutely new, 
but in what degree they have vitalized the materials which 
are common to us all, And, not to run over the countless fields 
of mental operation, we shall abstain from injustice even towards 
the much maligned but most useful race of critics, nor think 
that the genius even of lesser men than Bentley aud Porson and 
Lachmann has been employed simply and solely in the task of 
dishing u 

" What Gellius and Stobeus hash’d before. 

The essence of originality, then, is not that it shall find out new 
material, or even necessarily new combinations of material, but 
that it shall impart new life to whatever it discovers or combines, 
whether of new or old. It is sometimes a forming, it is always 
an in-forming, spirit. This definition, or description, of originality 
will be found sufficiently elastic to sugyest all necessary limits and 
guarantees. ‘The much vexed question of dramatic originality is 
set at rest by it. Thus, however injurious it may be that one 
nation should be very largely dependent on another for the prime 
materials of its current drama, especially when neither nation is 
aiming very high in that division of art, yet it is clear that adapted 
plays may individually show originality now as truly (though no 

oubt in a different manner and degree) as the similar process 
showed it in Shakspeare’s time. The same definition would seem 
also to guarantee originality against an uncritical and unwise 
attempt to narrow it; Originality, in creative art as well us in 
science, may bo of method not less than of subject-matter, 


It is thus a rather ungenerous thing to depreciate the genius of 
a poet who, like Mr, ‘Ivnnyson, has devoted himself scrupulously 
and laboriously to method and style of composition, only becausg 
some other poets, whether of the past or the present, haye 
seemed to strike deeper and more directly at the bases of thought, 
Not to go minutely into the question, there is at any rate 
this to be suid, that, even without immediate reference to hig 
subject-matter, which can be left to stand on its own merits, h 
virtue of style and manner alone Mr. Tennyson has succeeded jn 
originating a very powerlul intellectual influence over an entire 
generation. If he has carefully restricted his aims, and abstained 
from wandering forth at haphazard over promiscuous fields of 
thought and einotion and sensation, he necd not, according to thig 
view of originality, be refused the credit of being original at 
all, or have that credit docked and lopped by a niggardly and 
purblind critiism. Even if by no deeper intellectual force he 
had made thought and fancy live, he has by style and manner 
alone conveyed to it a fresh vitality which has of itself been 
a generative power. Even translations, and imitations in the 
manner of Pope, may show proof of originality. Pope himself ex. 
hibits the extremes of merit and demerit. He is sometimes, as in 
the Lmiiaitvcus of Horace, genuine and original; and sometimes, as 
in the “ versilied” rendering of Doune’s Sadires, very amusingly 
the reverse. ‘Two books of more recent years—the Odyssey by 
Worsley, and the 2epubiie by Davies and Vaughan—are examples 
of how much native force may be thrown into the work of tans. 
lation. 

The canses that tend to diminish original power, whether in 
the nation or the individual, are faulty education, a distracted 
mode of life, and too rapid production. Education simple and 
sonnd in quality, and not forced or hurried, is the most favour. 
able prime condition of independence and vitality of intellect. If 
that can be followed up by a life tolerably free from the feverish 
intellectual de-ire to be encyclopedic, and from the too common 
excess of sovial occupation or anxiety, so much the better. En- 
tanglement in these two kinds of malaise has stifled a vast amount 
of genuine original power. 

It may be gathered from what has been said that originality and 
genius ave here regarded as synonymous terms. This would not 
be a true inference. Genius, when it works at all, will for the 
most part be original according to the definition. Except under 
very unfavourable conditions, it must and will impart new vitality 
to whatever it works upon. But originality may be recognised on 
lower levels than those to which the name of genius is rightly 
confined. ‘he terms are therefore cognate. but not co-extensive. 
Genius involves originative power, but originality does not neces- 
sarily imply the presence of genius. Ingenuity (a word formed 
by a curious twist—it should be “ ingeniosity ”) is in commen 
usage nearly the same thing as originelity, but with the implied 
idea, perhaps, of a tendency to narrowness and mere dexterity in 
operation. 


TOURING IN SWITZERLAND. 


HERE are just about this time many men who have not set 
made up their minds as to their summer tour. And, at first 
sight, the problem is not very easy of solution. The most obvious 
plan is to make a journey which does not involve the risk of sea- 
sickness. Although the voyage to Boulogne, Calais, or Ostend is 
very short, it is also very disagreeable. ‘The intending traveller 
is therefore inclined to restrict Lis excursion to Scotland, Wales, 
or the Engli-h watering-places. A little reflection and the advice 
of friends soon disabuse him of this intention. As for the Scotch 
Highlands, they are very beautiful when they are seen ; but then the 
mists almost always prevent them from being seen; and a mere 
tourist must be singularly enthusiastic to plod his weary way in 
rpetual drizzle, hopeless of grouse or salmon, with the prospect 
of paying London prices in the eveuing tor a glass of whisky and 
a mutton-chop. What is applicable to the Iligulands is applicable 
to Wales; only the latter country is not so picturesque, although 
many parts of it are quite as dear. There is nothing in all Wales 
compaiable to the scenery about Oban. But, to make amends, 
the tourist will pay as much for lis bed and breakfast on the 
shores of Cardigan Bay as he will on those of Loch Linhe, It 
would be idle to deny that, after all that can be said about 
dear or bad inns and constant drizzle, both Wales and Scotland 
ofier much to compensate the tourist; but as all touring is 4 
matter of comparison, men will go to those places where there 
is the most to please and the least to annoy. And every wan 
who has no émpedimenta either natural or acquired will natu- 
rally feel an inclination for Scotland or Wales in preference to 
any wateriug-place in the hingdom, It is indeed difficult to 
imagine a man, with the natural means of locomotion and averaye 
health, deliberately immuring bimself for a succession of weeks 
in the hotel of an English watering-place. If he goes to one 
which is recommended as *‘ quiet and retired,” he finds himself con- 
signed to the endless booming of the “melancholy ocean,” dismal 
solitude, and uneatable food. When he has walked at low tide out 
to the reels, and made the acquaintance of every shrimp and mussel 
on the beach, and driven a one-horse fly to the seat of the nearest 
magnate, he finds that he has exhausted all the intellectual plea- 
sures of the place. He is doomed henceforth to wander friend- 
less and alune among a class of visitors who are best described as 
equally relishing the daily sherry of the host and the teeble 
sermons with which they are regaled every Sunday, Between the 
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theological criticisms of old ladies and the foolish gabble of their 
stors on the one hand, and a vain effort to curtail the weekly 
Pils of his landlady on the other, his dreary holiday slowly draws 
to its desired end ; and he takes his ticket at the station with an 
jll-repressed exultation that he is going back to the business and 
interest of life. If he selects Scarborough or some other fashion- 
able watering-place, his experieuce is different, but not more 
cheering. He tinds himself daily seated at a table d'hite with 
ple of whose peculiarities he had no previous suspicion. The 
men talk in a patois which he thought was contined to the North- 
countryman of the comic stage ; the ladies are conspicuous rather 
for the amplitude of their dress and their figures than for grace 
of manners or elezance of diction. It would be well for both the 
men and the women if they exhibited no other characteristics 
than a hearty geniality of tone and a healthy vigour of appetite. 
Unfortunately for the comfort of strangers, the plutocracy of the 
coal and manufacturing districts has not learned the reticence 
and reserve which it is one of the objects of education to in- 
culcate. When they are warmed with sociality and cham- 
one, their feelings are sometimes apt to vent themselves in 
fozuage which at any rate would betfit an alehouse better than 
an hotel. For this breach of conventional propriety it would 
be unjust to blame their provincial habits exclusively. They 
are too often seduced into a rather exaggerated demonstra- 
tiveness by the presence of London tradesmen and their families, 
whom they in their innocence regard as the types of metro- 
litan fasuion. If they are noisy at dinner, do not the London 
ashionables set the example? If their daughters hustie in the 
corridors at night to shake hands with the young “ chaps” 
whom they fliited with at dinner, do not “ the London young 
ladies” do the same thing? By the time a sober tourist has 
been a week in one of the tashionable hotels patronized by London 
victuallers and provincial manufacturers, he has been dazed by 
such a combination of noise, vulgarity, indelicacy, and preten- 
tiousness that the darkest chamber in London seems by com- 
parson a palace. Ie flies from Scarborough as rapidiy as he flies 
fron the dullest seaside town on the Northern coast. 

What then remains but foreign travel? True, that its pleasures 
are diluted, if not destroyed, by Cook’s tourists and American 
travellers. But to a man who is not nervous or dyspeptic, Cook's 
travellers are amusing, especially at the moments when they are 
striving to avoid euch other, which is their normal condition. 
And Americans are, even in their most objectionable phase, 
amusing. ‘I’o an Englishman of good nerves and moderate health 
it is a diversion of no ordinary quality to find himself sitting 
near a man who, in a language resembling English and with an 
emphasis «nd intonation which resemble nothing he ever heard 
befure, impresses on an audience of admiring strangers that every- 
thing they see in European countries is “ whipped into small 
shavings’ by comparison witi American productions. At this parti- 
cular season of the year the educated American gentleman must be 
driven wild by perpetual contact with that class of his countrymen 
which seems expressly created to allord amusement to foreigners 
and to reflect discredit on the United States. ‘To all others the 
diversion of hearing an endless gloritication of American rivers, 
American forests, and American scenery compensates for some 
of the vexations inflicted by the exacting teiuperament of semi- 
civilized travellers. But neither the presence of Americans nor 
that of Cook’s tourisis, nor even that of City swells, can destroy 
the charm of a Continental excursion, ‘There is a brightness in 
the sky, a clearness in the air, a cheerfulness in everything, which 
neither Argyleshire nor Carnarvonshire, and still less Scarborough 
or Harrogate,can show. [ven on the tenth visit the country between 
Brussels and Liége isas charming asever. The Rhine is still tresh, 
whether seen in the promise of its spring or the rich abundance of 
its autumn. But neither Belgium nor the Rhineland can compare 
with Switzerland as a iield for tourists, Putting aside the tastes and 
ambitions of Alpine climbers, and the attractions of giaciers, there 
are mountains disdained by the Alp:ne Club which are yet several 
thousand feet higher than Snowdon or Ben Nevis, Lven when 
keeping to the main road a pedestrian may console himself that 
he has ascended his 3,000 or 4,000 feet in the course of a day's 
journey. A man who walks up the Rigi or over the St. Gothard 

as achieved a feat which he would not bave a chance of under- 
tuking at home, although he would not even whisper it in the 
hearing of a regular Alpine hero, But it is not merely the high 
mountains by which a wan is attracted to Switzerland. Grand us 
they are, they are only the background of a picture rich in 
features of sotter beauty. Many men are naturally indifferent to 
mountains, and have to be educaced up toa ta-te for them. But 
no one who has any sense of natural beauty can be indifferent to the 
loveliness of the Swiss slopes and valleys. The graceful rotundity 
of the former would alone excite admiration were it not for 
the greater admiration which is evoked by the verdure of their 
highest summits, It is the wonderful verdure up to the highest 
elevation which is the first and latest admiration of the tourist. 
And then the Jakes! Who that has sailed upon the Lake of 
Brienz and of ‘thun, and that most divine of all, the Lake of 
Lucerne, can ever forget that landscape, always changing with the 
change of light and shade, of dry or misty air, but beautiful in 
every chanze? Lut it is not on the picturesque features of Swiss 
Beenery that we would dilate. AJl men are not equally impressed 
with scenery. Indeed a great majoiity of mankind neither appre- 
Cinte nor remember the special features of a landscape they have 
seen, But most men have a vague enjoyment of a beautiful 
country while they are looking on it, and all men can appreciate 


the exhilarating effects of high ground and mounta‘n air. There 
is much in Switzerland to see beside the features of the country. 
There is much to see and study in the people of the country. 
The Swiss are more truly republican than any other people we 
know. ‘There is, to all appearance, more real equality among 
them than among any other people, not excepting the Americans. 
They do not exhibit that great inequality of fortunes which 
destroys the equilibrium of American social life. Very few of them 
can be called rich, and not many of them are in the enioyment of 
easy means. On the other hand, the large majority of them are 
decidedly poor and painfully hardworking. It is quite a curious 
spectacle to see, as one often sees in Switzerland, a man toiling w 
a height of 4,000 feet with a weight of 80 lbs. or 100 lbs. tack 
to his back, or a mere lad with 20 Ibs. or 30 Ibs. This they do 
three or four times in the course of the week. And the men who 
do this are not mere penniless drudges. They are poor, but they 
are proprietors; peasant proprietors. The man who carries your 
portmanteau or trunk up these mountains owns the chilet and 
field in the valley or on the slope. While he is toiling for you, 
his wife and children and brothers are working at home for him ; 
digging potatoes, mowing, or raking hay, or making cheese, or 
doing some other useful homestead industry. The francs they earn 
for serving the stranger add a useful supplement to the gains of 
the year. And this service is one of absolute necessity. Without 
this it would be impossible to maintain those large hotels in 
which visitors from all parts of Europe enjoy the fresh air of 
high mountain ranges. ‘These hotels—which themselves signafly 
illustrate the Swiss faculty of organization and enterprise—are 
dependent on these men for every log of wood, every bottle of wine, 
every joint of meat consumed in them. And the men who drudge 
under this load of food, fuel, and luggage are peasant proprietors, 
voters, jurymen, and in the full enjoyment of those civil rights 
which the most advanced Liberals regard as the end of all human 
existence. There seems to be in Switzerland as much republican- 
ism as human nature is capable of; but even theirs is a republican- 
ism tempered by the plutocracy of hotel-keepers. What great 
landlords and bankers are in other countries, that the hotel- 
keepers are in Switzerland. That men whose enterprise has given 
so much life and movement to native industry, and who have 
caused so much foreign money to circulate among their country- 
men, should exercise a great influence, is natural envugh ; but that 
they have engendered among them a servile adulation of wealth 
is not proved. However this may be, the Swiss hotel-keepers 
are entitled to special credit for having carried the appliances of 
civilization to the highest habitable points of Europe. ‘his credit 
particularly belongs to the German Swiss, for in the lovely canton 
of ‘Tessino, where there are a hundred mountain tops equally well 
adapted to the same purpose, Italian indolence prevails, and there 
is not one establishment like those which abound in the canton of 
Lucerne. That the Swiss hotels are becoming in the large towns 
grandiose and expensive is the effect of English and American 
prodigality. Nowhere are gilding and painting and mirrors more 
out of place than in Switzerland, but these and all the gaudy 
trappings of grand hotels have been called into existence by the 
ostentatious exigencies of shoddy and petroleum. If the hotels in 
the large towns are becoming too luxurious and costly, those in 
tbe remoter and hizher districts hardly satisfy the first conditions 
of decency and health. So long as the weather is fine, one can live 
out of doors; but to be compelled by incessant rains to remain 
within doors for two or three days together, in an atmosphere of 
dirt and noisome smells, is a Jame conclusion to a Continental tour. 
This is a subject to which the hotel-keepers in out-of-the-way 
places will doubtless give attention. 

One word, in conclusicn, on a matter of general interest te 
Englishmen. On the whole, the 8. P.G. is to be thanked for the 
kind of clergymen it sends to the Continent. There are many 
hearty, manly, catholic-minded men among them—men who can 
hold their own against all comers in climbing, walking, talking, 
botanizing, or any other humane art and quality. These men are 
the suns and centres of English civilization among their country- 
men abroad. But there are others in this body who have neither 
learning nor judgment, neither scientific nor theological lore, who 
to ignorance add presumption, and to presumption bitterness. Such 
men are at once acrid, feeble, and meddlesome, and we know no- 
thing more likely to excite the contempt of foreignersand the disgust 
of Luglishmen than the ill-timed ofliciousness which, under the 
pretence of duty, is always whining flabby platitudes into unwilling 
ears on railway, steambout, or mountain top. An unpleasant but 
striking instance of ill-regulated zeal is afforded by the spectacle 
which may occasionally be witnessed on Sunday evenings in 
Swiss hotels, ‘ihe young ladies and mature matrons leave the 
perusal of M. Ernest Feydeau’s novels to hear the exhortations 
of the “ prétre anglais” in an adjoining room, and return from 
attendance at this unprofitable service to a vigorous renewal of 
their interrupted study. ‘Lhe whole aflair is eminently edifying, 
and the remarks made by admiring foreigners are more pungent 
than complimeutary either to the judgment of English pastors or 
to the sincerity of their docile flocks, 


THE SERVANT OF THE DRAMA. 
ERIAPS there is no matter in which literature is more at 
odds with common experience than in the fancy delinea- 
tions we tind in it of domestic service. In the drama especially 
we are introduced to a relation between master and servant of 
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ments which they were unable to fulfil until they had reached | “largest daily circulation in the world.” And, first, of the probable ; 

that time of life at which it is not very usual, or very seemly, | mental and moral condition of the creature who could write such an ‘ ‘he 

a either to marry orto be given in marriage. Such instances of life- | article a3 that which we propose to comment upon. The inquiry ny 
; long engagements were by no means rare fifty years ago, The | will not strike the person most concerned a3 inopportune, or even & t 

8 College Fellow of twenty-five having engaged himself to a | improper. As he remarks in his own horrid verbiage, “Is there up 

' young girl of twenty, and having no sure expectation of pa- | anything in the intinite forces of the world so wonderful as that cor 
tronage outside of his College, could not then, as now, cut him- | which we call ‘the soul of man’; sometimes beautiful in its mani- — 

self adrift from his academical ties, and start forth to make his | festations, sometimes, as here, terrible—but in each case outside Tole: 
fortune independently by tuition, journalism, or the public service. | our farthest analysis, bafiling the fineness of our finest weights and God 
oe Such extra-academical means of making use of an academical edu- | measures?” We thank the writer for bis very natural hesitation His ‘ 
&§ cation were then comparatively unknown or unpromising. The | when discussing what “we call ‘the soul of man’”; because it vet 
avenues whereby a gentleman of liberal education could enter the | seems to show that he entertains a lurking suspicion that there | mee 
salaried sphere of existence were then comparatively few, and | may be no such thing as soul, and in his own person he certainly Doth 
still almost confined to the “ three liberal professions.” ‘The | gives hints for the suspicion that there may be a human monster os 
really well-paid schoolmasterships were then very few; there was | deficient in what we call “the soul of man,” and who can make he 8 
no Haileybury, no Radley, no Bradfield; there were no professor- | very sonorous newspaper talk. ‘The ease is this, Here is a man That 

. ships at King’s College, London; and no insyectorships of schools. | of some education, with a marvellous command of language, by thet 
: The young Fellow who had taken orders had nothing to look to | long practice familiarized with the trick, which in his bands oa 
f but a College living; so he waited on, perhaps for ten, pe.haps ; almost reaches an art, of playing with words, skilful in the inven- Goel 


tion of startling phrases, and vaiying them with a reckless facility 


for twenty, or even thirty years, until his youthful ardour had 7 
and prodigality of diction which is not quite iteration, and select- him 
’ 


} cooled down into a quiet, bookish sort of attachment, and his | 
| 


betrothed had come to look forward to her marriage rather with | ing for the subjects of his pyrotechnic fizzings of phrase and crack- only 
ling, sparkling profusion of sham eloquence, the nastiest and most Or 


: ge than with passion, as ihe event which would one day give 


er the privilege of humbly helping that learned man in his | revolting thoughts and images which can defile the inner man, in th 


‘sbours, or at least secure her the monopoly of nursing his de- | and doing it all with a highly moral, often religious, apd always altos 
clining years. ostentatiously philosophic purpose. In this respect the writer of tine 
= _ Such long engagements as this are now extremely rare; one | whom we ave speaking exactly recalls his fellows who write the “9 
‘scarcely ever hears of a couple being engaged twenty years, | dirty manuals of the quack-doctors, Some time ago, when com- Pele 
and the friends of a young jiencée are generally rather disgusted | menting in these pages on that particular social evil, we were at 


if she remains unmarried so many months. Any engagement | called upon to examine a good deal of this “ Sealed Book ”’ litera- in tl 


a which lasts over two years is now callel along engagement; and | ture. ‘lo onr infinite surprise it was on the surface highly of th 
ae one which extends to five years is reckoned a melancholy and very | moral; the writers were only iniluenced by a desire to promote the allov 
om middle-class allair. Long engagements, in fact, even in the | good of mankind. There was nothing directly obscene in their ditar 
modern sense of the term, ave confincd almost entirely to the | lucubrations; they were moral, scientific, even religious. They and 
middle ranks of the community. ‘They are nearly as much a | reaily read true lessons, end commented with unciion and per- but | 
middle-class institution as early dining or Dissent. A superhuman | suasiveness on the folly, and more especially on the consequences, hecat 


of sin, Lut all this made these edifying homileti:s only the 


assiduity, a dragon-like watchfulness and wonderful tact on the 
more nauseous and disgusting. ‘There is a vast deal of cleverness it is 


part of the mothers of May Fair, co-operating with the pride 


that a poor young man feels, or with the love of his luxuries that a | in the pseudo-medical literature, as there isin the Daily Telegraph, éhan 

moderately rich young man cherishes, will generally prevent mat- | and we must with regret say that in reading our contemporary’s Sanit 
ters from coming to such a pass that a girl in this rank of life | moral essays an unmistakable and foul reminder of the advertising hard! 
entangles herself with a man who cannot offer her an adequate | quacks sngyests itself to the too faithful memory. has 1 

ft establishment. But, as a rule, there is no need for such influences, The Dai'y Telegraph writes on Dethridge’s execution. Now but | 
‘The daughters of May Fair are, in ninety-nine cases out of a hun- | an execution by hanging is a sufliciently painful matter, and the dened 
dred, almcst as keen as their mothers in the competition for good | less said about it and its ugly details the better. ‘The hanging as “ 

| partis, Unless some strange oversight has been made in the | of an especially hardened murderer who dies defying man and his ¢ 

/ choice of their companions and instructors, or unless opportunities | denying God is so unspeakably shocking, that no possible good impe 
—«©aR of inculcatinz the Belgravian code have been scandalously neglected, | can come of inditing two columns of gabble on the subject and eure. 
= i these young ladies, by the time they have beea presented, are as | enlarging on it, and displaying all the contortions and convulsions lime 
au determined not to offend against those precepts of the code which | of the act of death, and in all their lurid tints the signs of those 
| relate to love and matrimony as to observe those which relate to | death. Let us see how our moral teacher treats it. He is, of that 
dress and conversation. And even in the hundredth case, the | course, profoundly affected; but in the interests of pure morality, his a 
mother of May Fair is not checkmated or dragged into sullering | and with a high and solemn purpose, he asks “the public to hari 

a long engagement. If the girl is young, and her chances of | linger.a little in contemplation of this somewhat notable dead does 

making a ood match are still favourable, the proposal is peremp- | body,” and he certainly does linger much as a vulture lingers elega 

torily forbidden, and some of the thousand available measures are | over cariion. And he gives us a study of the nasty corpse, there 

pi taken to prevent the fox and goose from meeting again. Dut if | and asks us to ponder and muse over “the pinioned hands,” is“ 
= she is becoming passée, and the suitor is tolerably weil connected, | * the blue lips,” “the neck wrenched into limp abjectness by the right 
; ' a virtue is made of necessity. Hither an allowance is made to | rope,” “the heart gorged with its own bad blood,” * the brief con- of “ 
= the girl, or else, more ingeniously, the wire-pullers are set to work, | swiction which marked his throat with that dark red line,” “ the ow 
— and it is hard if some commissionership or other public oliice | nvurderous fingers stiliened so queerly,? “the blackening of the Thes 
cannot be obtained, and thus the deticiencies of the suitor’s purse | congested vital fluid, a certain disarrangement of the contents of gropl 
remedied out ot the Consolidated Fund. And thus it happens | ventricle and aorta,” and there is even more of this hideous sort of etm 

thing; but it is too sickening to quote more of it. One sees mock 


throughout that the writer is only making game of his readers, its.07 
tucking lis tongue in his cheek, and winking his contempt for 
the poor creatures who can read, and perhaps admire, what he 
knows to be trash. He can scarcely conceal his contempt of 
them—let us hope of himself too—while he hiccups his gallows TT 
talk. lle sneers even at his own fastidious moralizing, and 


and are more commonly found in a,somewhat lower suatum of 
society. 


| that long engagements are almost unknown in the upper ranks, 
| 


GALLOWS MUSINGS. 
*& SHORT time ago we had to comment on the Daily Telegraph's 


| Paris Correspondent in general, and in particular on his in- | cannot escape the temptation of gibing and mocking at his own thi “ 
vention of a full moon for the especial benelit of the St. Cloud | heroics; so he drops a word or two about “ Calcraft’s necklace,” thei. 
fétes on a night when there happened to be a moon only a few | “the processes of the gallows toilette” and “the jerk and the regu 
hours old. After all, this was but amusing; the jolly rollicking | knot under his ear.” Next to the privilege of moralizing in such and 
scribe wanted a moon for one of his pictorial eflects, and he made | fashion on this “somewhat notable dead body,” the moralist Ln : 
one just as a moon is made for the stage. At the worst it was | clearly thinks that Caleraft’s own privilege of “ choking the life anen 
but an imprudent introduction into what pretended to be history | out of a villain by hempen rope ” is the highest, or at any rate the ifive 
of Walter Scott's blunder in fiction when he made the sun, in one pleasantest, calling of man. No doubt this is only pandering to the no d 
‘of his novels, to set on the East coast of Scotland. But there | current taste for sensational talk, which M, Hugo invented and doots 
are writers in the Daily Telegraph, or there is at any rate | M. Dumas caricatured, and which has been emulated chiefly by dfsnac 
a writer—for we trust, for the credit. of human nature, that | female novelists among ourselves. Mr. Dickens has much to auswer crop 
the single specimen exhausts the species—who must be dealt with | for in introducing, though in a modified form, this last and aspen 
in a very diferent spirit. Probably we are violating all the eti- | most offensive abuse of the English language. Meditations in seac 
quettes of our craft in protesting against such an article as that | the Morgue were, we admit, « French invention; but it has been Gas 
which appeared in last Saturday’s Datly Telegraph, on the execution | reserved to ourselves to produce a school of carrion Lite:ature, and erare 
of Jonah Methridge. But our craft had better perish than that it | to make a hero of one whose calling in life was to dredge May 
should come to pass that newspaper-writing should be identified | Thames for human carcases. > 


with such a writer as this. We denounce it, and comment on it} But this is not the worst of the present writer. He suggests, plays 


just 2s we should on the existence of any other nauseous vice and | what he evidently feels, a sympathy with the bloody villain whose cment 
nuisance, physical or moral, persecuting and plaguing society, and | obsequies he gloats over. Dethridge, the hardened wretch, in they 
defiling the liie and character of man, Filthy sewage, immoral | whom conscience was simply dead, “went his way to the other lange 


world gey with despair, and calm with the courage of an in- 


literature, quack-doctors advertising their hatiseous wares—as 
long as it is the duty of public writers to do their best to suppress 
these evils so long are those who respect their calling and re- 
sponsibilities called upon to denounce certain wiiling, even if it 
appears and the rather because it appears, under the sanction of the 


domitable ferocity,” and in his gaiety and calmness it is at least 
suggested that we should overlook the ferocity. We are asked to 
“do justice to” the murderer’s “ singular hardness”; and wi 

eyen morbid interest in what we shall be told is a profound 


| 
| 
i 
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head 
| in its 
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chological analysis, we are invited to a moral post-mortem of 
“the steely fibre of that brain, the adamantine resolves of that 
evil heart, the immoveable fixity of those obstinate nerves, strung 
upto defy God and man, and to curse death itself with the last 
,’ and “the wonderful self-control in the face of Heaven and 
earth combined together against” one of the vilest murderers who 
ever expiated bis crime by a just death. Dethridge is, in the 
Zele raph writer's eyes, a sort of Prometheus; certainly he defies 
God and man; but then admire the “steely fibre of his brain.” 
His “metallic fortitude ”—the metal was very pinchbeck, we sus- 
ct—was only of the same tough stuff which makes under other 
circumstances “a hero, a great soldier, a resistless admiral.” Why 
Pethridge was only a vulgar murderer and not a Wellington the 
reason is not hurd toscek. Detlridge and his apologist sugyest 
theianswer. “ Who,” says the murderer, “has brought me here ? 
Phat is what I want to know.” Most honest people would say 
that he brought himself there; his wild passions, his fierce un- 
yerpable temper, his total want of self-control. Hear the 
Grolesiastes of the gallows; “it was the temperament of the 
murderer to defy the laws, to have the blood of these who hurt 
him, and then to take what might follow.” Temperament is the 
only difference between the murderer and the hero. 

‘Qur instructor goes even further ; “ there was a desperate theology 
in' the man ”’—a theology not perhaps quite orthodox, but not 
altogether Hlogical. Dethridge, we are told, argued like a dis- 
tingui-hed predecessor of Lis, no less a personage than “ the im- 
penitent thief,” and with the same “dismal sarcasm, forswearing 
a clemency which will not draw the nails trom the cross, will 
not loosen the hangman’s noose.” Both are “ doubtless logical 
in their own way.” Dethridge disdains the “tender mercies 
of the Providence that has let him grow up what he was, and 
allowed existence to pass through poverty, temptation, and here- 
ditury passion to the convict gaol, the quick madness of rage 
and murder, to the Dorchester patent drop.” What is all this 
but to say that all crime is a matter for Providence to settle, 
because Providence might have prevented it, and that there 
is no freedom of the will to chouse or to reject evil, because 
it is the fault or allair of Providence to see that we have no 
chance or opportunity to do evil? Such a murderer as this 
“might prove a puzzling casuist,” and the Telegraph writer is 
hardly at the pains to conceal that he feels that the murderer 
has the best of the argument. Of course he does not say so; 
but he suggests it. ‘The chaplain is not exactly logical; the 
murderer is logical. Dethridge is for decency’s suke described 
as “hard and angry” and “savage,” but ‘doubtless logical in 
his own way.” And perhaps the logic of Dethridge and the 
impenitent thief on Calvary may turn out to be as good logic as 
ows. “The corpse which is shovelled under ground with the 
lime in the prison shell looks not less peaceful than the remains of 
those who die in better hope.” The suggested inference is, 
that in either case the soul may be as white. And then, wiping 
his mouth, our preacher of righteousness thinks it pious and 
charitable that he “ shirks the awful problem.” No doubt he 
does; nor is this all that he shirks. He shirks, to use his own 
elegant phrase, the very awful but very simple problem, whether 
there is such a thing as human responsibility—whether there 
is“ what we call ‘the soul of man’”—whether we have a 
tight to punish murder, or indeed any crime, seeing that it is 
ot “the tender mercies of the Providence that has let him 

ow up what he is,” that any man becomes a criminal at all. 
These matiers are at least open questions to the Daiy Vele- 

iph, and to answer them in a way which revolts every feeling 
of morality and religion, and to reply to them in the blasphemous 
mockery of the impenitent thici, is, after all, “logical euough in 
itsown way.” 


THE WHEAT CROP. 


i has been observed by those who have paid attention to the 
Ub subject, that good and bad harvests have occurred in some- 
thing like series, not perhaps with enough of certainty to make 
their occurrence in this order a rule, but still with some sort of 
regularity, and that there have been two or three of each sort, 
good and bad, in succession. ‘Thus in the current decade, 1860, 
61 and ’62 were bad harvests, 63 and ’64 good, ’65 barely an 
average, 66 and ’67 bad. The wheat crop of 1863 was mag- 
Mifivent, good alike in quantity and quality ; and there has been 
no doubt a contident expectation, founded to some extent on the 

rine just mentioned, that it would be succeeded by a harvest, 
if:mot so good as itself, for that was searcely hoped for, yet by a 
‘crop that would be classed among the good ones, The favourable 
aspect of the crop during the early part of the year gave counte- 
Dance to the believers in this theory, and a confidence sprung up in 
the ultimate excellence end abundance of the harvest which was 
searcely shaken by the cold ungenial weather of the months of 
May and June. At the beginning of the latter month we hazarded 
the opinion, “ that as the season advances and the ears are dis- 
piayed, it will be discovered that the cold ungenial weather of the 
month of May has checked their healthy development, and that 
they have not attained the size necessary to the production of a 
large crop.” And the result is pretty much as we anticipated. 
When the plant was generally in ear it was observed that the 

$ were not at the same level—always a bad symptom be- 
cause the lower heads are smaller, the plant having been stunted 
in its growth, and because, when there is this irregularity in the 
Plant, the graiu ripens unevenly, But even then there was good 


hope of a crop of about average quantity; for what is frequently 
forgotten should be remembered—namely, that in estimating an 
average crop a fair proportion of the bad years must be taken into 
account as well as the good ones; and bearing this in mind, and 
also that it is supposed that there is a larger acreage than usual 
under wheat, there was nothing in the appearance of the plant to 
suggest any great deficiency in the yield, 

When, however, the ripening process began, rumours of a 
sinister kind soon made themselves heard. Weakness of straw 
at the root was perhaps the first bad symptom reported. The 
straw, which should be of a hard texture and with a glazed 
surface, appeared soft and spongy, and “knickled” over so- 
that the heads.were no longer supported so as_to be exposed 
to the healthy influences of sun and wind. In other cases, 
although the straw was of the same sort, it appeared that 
there was so little weight of corn in the head that, weak as 
the straw was, it was strong enough to support it. Then fol- 
lowed .accounts of “blight ” of various kinds; in some cases 
the wheat was shrivelled to nothing; in others, it had be-, 
come the prey of insects; in others, of vegetable parasites; or 
again, it was choked with weeds. And thus we regret to say that 
the certainty is forced upon us that there is now being reaped a 
crop of wheat very variable in quality, and in quantity cer- 
tainly below an average per aere. It is said there will be 
wheat which will weigh not more than 50 lbs. per bushel, while 
the best will reach 63 or 64.1bs. Last year there was scarcely 
any that weighed less than 62 lbs., while much exceeded 65 lbs. ; 
but last year’s crop was in every way an — one, and 
the present crop is unduly depreciated by being compared 
with it. Ilow much of the deficiency will be made up by 
tle extra acreage, if there be any, we must await the Govern- 
ment Returns to ascertain. And it is discouraging to find that 
the more the harvest advances the worse are the reports of it. 
The Gardener's Chronicle, in publishing its very useful annual 
crop reports a fortnight ago, took occasion to say that “in hardly 
any yexr have we had so many second returns sent in correction 
of the first report, which had been more favourable than subsequent 
examination would allow.” The summary of the reports is this :-— 
“On the whole it will be scen that nearly half our wheat returns 
state the crop to be below an average, less than half the returns 
report an averege, and only one-tenth of our correspondents are 
able to state that the crop in their neighbourhood is over an 
average. The wheat crop then, we can hardly doubt, must be 
considered below its usual productiveness.” Since that sum- 
mary was printed, and still more since the reports on which it 
was based were written, deceptions have been discovered and de- 
ficiencies have declaied themselves which were not suspected at the 
time. It remains to be seen what the weather will do for what cro 
there is, Although the difference between a fine harvest time an 
a wet one will make little difference in the quantity of the crop, it 
will make all the difierence as to its availableness for use. And, 
besides that, it will make all the dillerence as to the price we 
shall have to pay for our loaf. There is nothing which has so 
much influence on prices, except perhaps the chauce or the exist- 
ence of war with the countries whence we draw our foreign sup- 
plies, as wet weather at harvest time. Wet weather in town 
almost appears more wretched than wet weather as viewed or 
experienced in the country. And in the same proportion its effects 
are exaggerated by the speculators who are on the spot at the 
leading markets, such as London or Liverpool. What perhaps 
is really doing very little damage in the country is supposed 
in town to be doing very much, and consequently prices are 
rapidly forced up. ‘The telegraph carries the news of the advance 
to America, Russia, Germany, the Danube, and other places that 
supply us, and a similar advance takes place there concurrently 
with our own. An vpinion is created of the great wants of 
this country; a high basis of value is settled for the season, 
and supplies are withheld unless these high prices be conceded. 
Merchants, having to pay dear, are tenacious holders, and it fre- 
quently happens that a high value is established carly in the season, 
which is just the period when it is least justified by the neces- 
sities of the country. The country must pay a sulliciently high. 
price to attract to its shores enough coin to make good the difier- 
ence between its consumption and its own growth. Any amount 
paid beyond this is a loss. Speculators here and abroad are ready 
enough to extort the utmost they cun obtain; and, as we have 
said, there is nothing which tends to assist them-more than a wet 
harvest time. It is true that a needlessly high price will sooner 
or later bring greater supplies than ave wanted, but meanwhile the 
country will have been mulcted needlessly, and eventually regular 
importers have to bear heavy losses by the fall of price, while 
perhaps casual speculators have made the profits by the rise; 
not that the casual speculator in corn or any other commodity: 
often prospers, for he rarely knows when to stop or when to be 
satisfied with his successes. 

The real consequence of a wet harvest time is deterioration of 
quality, the produce yielding bread less in quantity and worse m 
quality ; or the postponement of the time when the grain can be eon- 
sumed until the period when the frost of winter and the winds of 
spring shall have hardened it. | Perhaps in time, when Mr. Gibbs 
cr some other inventor shall have perfected a system of drying 
corn by artificial means, we may be in a measure independent of 
the weather; but we are far from that condition yet, and, being de- 
pendent upon the elements, let us earnestly hope that tine weather 
may help our farmers to make the most of what they reap. The 
season is advancing rapidly, and the harvest is already late, se 
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that even delay is serious. As was anticipated, the harvest of 1868 
having been very early, has had to supply, supplemented by im- 
portations, the consumption of thirteen months instead of twelve, 
and there appears to be good reason for the belief that even now 
it is far from being exhausted. In looking back to last year, when 
there was no stock in granary, when the home-growth was com- 
letely cleared out and the weekly importations were very light, 
it is right to note, as a great danger from which the country 
happily escaped, that we were within a fortnight of a bread 
famine, and that if the harvest had been as late as it is this year 
we should have had a fortnight’s experience of semi-starvation. 


As in average seasons we have to import about one-third of our 
consumption of wheat from abroad, any estimate that does not 
include the resources of foreign countries as well as those of our 
own would be without value. France, as our nearest neighbour, 
is watched most anxiously, not always with a view to ascertain 
what she can affurd to spare us if she be so fortunate as to have a 
good crop, but with some jealousy lest she should forestall us in 
case she has a bad one, In the latter case she always gets 


a start of us, because in the more 5g regions of France | 


the result of the crop is determined before we begin to reap. 
From all that we can gather it appears that the crop in France 
is considered to be below an average, and that importations to 
the extent of one to two millions of quarters will be required 
beyond what may be exported. This is not an alarming quan- 
tity, and will be obtained without our feeling the competition 
of France in the markets where we purchase. In Germany and 
mid-Europe the promise seems to have been fair, not great ; but 
recent accounts report that while harvest is proceeding much rain 
is falling, thus injuring the quality and preventing its being 
speedily removed to this country. The rye-crop, a most important 
one for Germany, is a bad one, and this failure tends to enhance 
the value of wheat. Hungary, and the districts which find their 
outlet at Trieste, have not large crops, but an average yield leaves 
a considerable surplus for export, and we may reckon that region 
as among those that will help us. North Italy rarely gives us 
anything, and South Italy only seldom, and this year there seems 
little prospect of either being able to spare anything. Spain and 
Algiers, which have both imported largely in late years, are better 
off this year, though perhaps they have not sufficient to enable 
them to export. South Russia is understood to have had the 
promise of a bountiful crop, but the prospect has been im- 
paired in some districts by rains during harvest time. There 
seems to be reason to hope for considerable supplies from that 
region, for, apart from the present crop, if it be not too badly 
damaged for shipment, there are considerable quantities of last 
year’s crop now coming forward. In a country like Russia, where 
internal communication is undeveloped, bulky produce such as 
grain takes long to move, so that from districts far in the interior 
last year’s produce is only now just reaching the seaboard. The 
railways under construction will alter all this, The Danube has 
a moderate crop, and Egypt less than last year. It remains to 
turn to America, which has for the last few months assumed 
somewhat of her former importance as one of our greatest sources 
of supply, and whence shipments on a large scale are still being 
made. The winter wheat in the Southern and Ea-tern States is 
saved, and reported to be a splendid crop; and the spring wheat of 
the Western States, as well as that of Canada, promises well. Cali- 
fornia has secured, and has already commenced shipping, an excellent 
crop. On a general survey it appears then that, if not excessively 
large, there are at least abundant supplies of wheat to be had abroad 
whatever may be the deticiency of our own crop. There need be 
no reckoning up of all that it is possible to get from abroad. We 
may have ample confidence that we shall get enough. What price 
will suffice to attract what we want is another question. There 
has already been an advance in the price of wheat of from 8s. to 
1os, per quarter in the last few weeks, amouuting to about 20 per 
cent. on the lower price. If there be no excitement in the market 
on account of damage done to the home crop by weather, with 
our new crop available for consumption, with good supplies on 
the way, a with the new crops in foreign countries ready to 
follow, we think that present rates are suflicient to attract all that 
we shall require for several months. If, after the experience of a 
few months, supplies appear likely to be inadequate—and there 
cannot be any apprehension of that result for the present, if the 
weather be fine—the stimulus of a few shillings extra advance 
will be enough to put merchants and shipowners on their mettle 
to bring together what is wanted. The public will have to pay a 
higher price than it did last year for its loaf, but the price ought 
not to be very much higher, nor an extravagant one. 


HOB AND NOB WITH ANTICHRIST. 


A STAR has fallen from the Protestant firmament. Dr. Cumming 
has forgotten his own teaching, and given the world an- 
other warning not to judge a man by his books. If there is one 
lesson more than another which shines in every page of the Doc- 
tor’s writings it is that the Pope is Antichrist, On the precise date 
of the end of the world Dr. Cumming has, we believe, permitted 
himself to waver. If he has not exactly halted between two 
opinions, he has at least held several consecutively. But the cha- 
racter of the Pope has been the adamantine foundation of all his 
predictions, It is this alone that has enabled him to draw the horo- 
scope of the earth. If the Pope be not Antichrist, what becomes 
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of the 1260 years? And with the 1260 years lost there ig 
neither starting-point nor goal left us. We do not know when 
they began or when they end. For his own sake, therefore, Dr, 
Cumming might have been expected to hold fast by this faith, 
Perhaps it was this very assurance that has brought about hig 
overthrow. “Is thy servant a dog that he should do this?” hag 
always argued a spirit too presumptuous for safety. 

The particulars of this melancholy catastrophe, as gat hered from 
| Dr. Cumming’s letter to the Times, seem to be these. The 
_ Pope has addressed Protestants on the assembling of the approach- 
ing Council. Dr. Cumming thinks, or atlects to think, that the 
Pope has invited the Protestants; and we can quite understand 
why the theologian of Crown Court a an invitation before 
| it was given. The fact is, as we took occasion to show at 
| the time (Saturday Review, October 10, 1868), that the Orientals 
were asked to attend the Council, while Protestants and nox- 
Catholics were only prayed for, but not invited. But it suits Dr, 
Cumming not to have read, or not to be able to understand, the 
Papal address. Had Dr. Cumming not been spoken to, he could 
hardly have spoken. So he imagines an invitation which was 
| never given, and observes that had this non-existent invitation 
been only “ addressed to the members of his (the Pope’s) own com- 
muuion or denomination it would barely be noticed by those who 
do not belong to the Roman Catholic Church.” As, however, the 
summons is comprehensive enough to embrace Dr. Cumming, it 
“yeally deserves some consideration,” and as a matter of fact has 
“created no little interest among the nations of the earth.” Every- 
where that the Bull of Convocation has penetrated, the first 
inquiry has doubtless been, will this draw br. Cumming? The 
silence on the part of the Protestants of Europe which followed the 
receipt of the invitation will be variously explained according to the 
view taken of Dr. Cumming’s conduct. He himself probably holds 
that it was only a natural modesty which kept. lesser Protestant 
teachers silent until their chief had spoken. Others will say that 
they have been mercifully preserved from the snare into which 
an unchastened vanity has Ted Dr. Cumming. At all events, for 
some time “‘ nobody seemed disposed in answer to this request to 
offer to make an appearance. . . . It therefore occurred” 
to Dr. Cumming, as to “one in some degree acquainted with 
the subject ’"—mark the modesty which so well becomes the 
author of a hundred volumes—“ and pleased rather than other- 
wise with the Pope’s invitation, to take some prelimi 
steps” with a view to presenting himself at the Vatican. We 
must pause for a moment to congratulate the Pope on this 
exceeding instance of good fortune. Whether the Council meets 
or not, whether it decrees what the Holy Father wishes or not, 
whether it is in other respects a success or not, he has been ampl 
repaid for summoning it. Dr. Cumming has been “ rather or | 
than otherwise,” and Pius IX. has not lived in vain. The parti- 
cular preliminary step which recommended itself to Dr. Cumming 
was to write to Archbishop Manning, “begging of him, as the 
Chief Minister of his Church in England, such information as he 
might find it proper or expedient to furnish.” Dr. Cumming then 
asked, first, whether he would be heard; secondly, whether he 
would have freedom of speech—meaning, we presume, whether he 
would be heard as long as he liked to speak ; and thirdly, whether 
he would be allowed to show why Protestants stand aloof from 
the Roman Church—in other words, whether he would be heard, 
no matter what he might choose to say. On receiving this, 
Archbishop Manning naturally suspected a joke, and, rightly 
thinking that the ios way of disarming a jester is sometimes 
to answer him au sérieux, he sent a courteous reply to the 
effect that his correspondent would “meet with all charity 
and respect in making any grave and earnest communication 
to the Council.” It is very possible that Dr. Cumming felt, 
on receiving this letter, that there might be some difficulty 
in making the Roman authorities believe that any communica 
tion coming from him would be “grave and earnest.” Con- 
sidering the woes Dr. Cumming has from time to time denounced 
against all who have any dealings with the Roman Church, and 
the warnings to come out of her that they be not partakers of 
her plagues, which he has repeatedly addressed to her mem 
they might very well have thought it impossible that he sho 
be really in earnest in proposing to attend the Council. It was 
necessary, therefore, to prove to them that he was at once resolved 
and cautious—fully aware of the consequences which his boldness 
might bring on him, and at the same time desirous of taking all 
[ned precautions against them, In the appendix to Archbishop 

anning’s England and Christendom, he found a Papal decree 
ordaining that before anything is discussed with heretics they 
shall first undertake to submit to the determinations of the 
Council, and that, in case of their declining this, they are to be 
dealt with as condemned schismatics. Here was a discovery just 
suited to Dr. Cummings purpose. It proved that in attending the 
Council he must, “ according to this infallible decree, incur grave 
personal risk.” All that he had ever written upon “ the teaching 
of Dens, Liguori, Alphonso De Castro, the Episcopal oath, the 
Lateran canons, the Corpus juris canonici,” rushed to his mind. 
He turned again to Archbishop Manning's letter, but it gave him 
no “ hope of exemption from the penalties decreed,” no “ promise of 
suspending pro tempore the Papal rescript for his special benefit.” 
Luther avowed his determination to go to Worms though all the 
devils in hell should try to prevent him. Dr. Cumming feels that 
such heroic resolutions are out of place in the nineteenth century 
and in the minister of a Presbyterian congregation in Drury Lane; 
so he admits that the prospect of being “ ‘dealt with’—that is to 
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say, consigned to a bonfire, as John Fluss was in similar circum- 
stances ’—would be an obstacle to his going to Rome. 

In this dilemma he takes Archbishop Tiewting’s advice, and 
addresses himself directly to the supreme authority. He has written, 
he tells us, “to Pope Pius IX., with all respect and deference, a 
short letter in the accustomed ecclesiastical Latin form.” Has 
Dr. Cumming succeeded in deceiving himself when he talks in 
this way, or is he only anxious to deceive others? It is all very 
well to talk of the “ accustomed ecclesiastical Latin form ’—by 
the way, in what dictionary of ecclesiastical or other Latin has Dr. 
Cumming met with Presbyterus—but this is just the plea which 
has been put forward in all ages as an excuse for sinful conformity. 
Naaman only conformed to an “ accustomed ecclesiastical form” 
when he proposed to bow down in the house of Rimmon. What 
business, we should like to know, has Dr.Cumming to begin a 
letter to Antichrist with “ Sancte Pater,” or to profess himself 
the servant ‘‘ Sanctitatis Tus ”? Because, we suppose, he can go 
to the Council in no other way. But if Dr.Cumming were con- 
sistent with himself, he would desire to keep away from all such 
gatherings as from an assembly of wicked doers. We read in the 
Apocalypse that all the world “ wondered after the Beast,” but 
we nowhere read that the saints exchanged civilities with him 
in the accustomed anti-Christian form, or asked leave to 
state the reasons why, as at present advised, they must 
decline to accept his mark. A few words at the end of the 
letter suggest, we fancy, the key to Dr. Cumming’s lament- 
able apostacy. “I am persuaded,” he says, addressing the 
editor of the Times, “that if you send, as you no doubt will, 
a reporter to the successive meetings of the Council, he will 
not be able to report any language used by me or the others” 
—meaning Dr. M’Neile, the Bishop of Ripon, and another emi- 
nent, but to us, alas! unknown, Protestant champion, Dr. 
Blakeney, all three of whom Dr. Cumming hopes to take with 
him—“ inconsistent with the courtesy we owe, or the respect we 
feel, to the sovereign Pontiff and the assembled prelates.” The 
vision of a “ discussion,” such as we believe he has often borne a 

t in in earlier life, floats before Dr. Cumming’s imagination. 
The fields in which he has hitherto won his honours were but the 
obsenre platforms of local Protestant meetings. Now he dreams of 
glorifying himself at Rome with the whole Roman Catholic Epis- 
copate for adversary, the Zimes for reporter, and the world for 
audience. He knows doubtless that he can trust the judgment of 
a Times’ Correspondent, and he pictures to himself three or four 
columns of small type introduced in such fashion as this:—“ The 
Bishop of Orleans then addressed the Council at great length and 
was followed by Cardinal Bonaparte. As Dr. Cumming’s reply to 
these eminent prelates will probably be of more interest to your 
readers, I subjoin it in full.” Great indeed would be the excite- 
ment in Protestant circles, loud and long-sustained the song of 
triumph among the seat-holders of Crown Court. 

We have some difficulty in determining whether this letter to the 
Pope is really meant as a serious production, or as an elaborate and 
somewhat heavy jest. The “ chat”-—forit deserves no other name 
—about “ grave personal risk,” ‘consigned to a bonfire,” and the 
like suggests the latter interpretation, and the prominence often 
given on Protestant platforms to what are called “ humorous illus- 
trations” of the errors of Rome makes the supposition additionally 
probable. Dr. Cumming may have, like John Gilpin, a pleasant 
wit, and love what he considers a timely joke. On the other hand, 
his description of the attitude he proposes to assume at the Council 
has a serious sound about it. Wi shall, I am sure, exhibit all 
the candour of reasoners, the charity of Christians, and the homage 
of men invited to appear in another realm, and befoie a venerable 
“synod ”—the phrase in Dr. Cumming’s mouth may be compared 
with Dante’s “ grave citizens of Dis ”—“ to enunciate the grounds 
on which they retain their separation from Rome, and their 
adherence to the Church of the Reformation.” The Council 
will work one wonder at all events if it converts Dr. Cum- 
ming into a candid reasoner or a charitable Christian, and the 
miracle will be all the more conspicuous from the remarkable 
want of the former quality displayed in one passage of this very 
letter. Dr. Cumming professes himself prepared to prove that 
“there is in the Protestant Church in all its branches a more 
thorough and pervading unity ” than is generally admitted. Con- 
sidering that the “ Protestant Church,” regarded in this extremely 

eneral way, must be held to include Dr. Cumming, the Dean of 

Westminster, M. Cocquerel, and Professor Ewald, Dr. Cumming 
either knows beforehand that he can prove nothing of the kind, or 
his theory of a thorough and pervading unity must be singularly 
elastic. Perhaps, however, this statement is meant to carry just 
vad much conviction as his assumed fear of being consigned to a 

niire, 


THE FIRST ENGLISH “ MURRAY.” 


T a time like this, when we are all dipping into our 
“Murrays,” and discounting in imagination the joy of 
getting out of town, it is amusing to remember what a very 
modern discovery that of the pleasure of travel is. In any other 
sense indeed than that of business, the mere journey of mer- 
chant or envoy from market to market or Court to Court, travel 
itself is the creation of the last three hundred years. If we 
set aside the pilgrim and the Crusader, who were simply the 


comparative peace and settlement of the fifteenth century, the 
awakening of the thirst for knowledge, the desire to find 
teachers and manuscripts and printing-presses and literary 
patrons, that suddenly flooded Barepe with the wandering 
scholars of the Renaissance. Then came the great shock of the 
Reformation, breaking down national isolation by the zeal of 
the propagandist, the flight of the exile, the march of armies. 
The two influences told less on England than on any “soe | 
of the Continent, but the sudden arising of a spirit of trave 
in the days of Elizabeth showed that even England had drawn 
nearer to the rest of the world. To make the great tour, above 
all to visit Italy, became the mark of every Englishman of 
breeding. The Jew on the Rialto, the brawl in the streets of 
Verona, were sights and scenes familiar in real life to the nobles 
who looked on at the dramas of Shakspeare. For the time indeed 
martial adventure told a little against the tide; the young squire 
who listed under Raleigh or Drake made a grander tour than an 
Europe could give him. But at the close of the great strugg’ 
with Spain the Continent offered the nearest and most tempting 
outlet for the wandering spirits of Englishmen. The odd thing is 
that not one of them went there in the spirit in which men 
to-day. The bulk, of course, voyaged simply for pleasure, but for 
pleasure to be found, not in sight-seeing or in nature or in the study 
of art, but simply in new forms of social enjoyment. The young 
Englishman rode and danced and fenced and flirted across Europe ; 
if he lounged at Paris, it was to study the last fashion of “ ap- 
arell”; if he pushed on to Naples, it was to learn “the great 
orsemanship.” But even the graver sort of travellers hada 
purpose quite as unintelligible to us. With them “ Peregrination” 
meant “the true Peripatetique school,” whose high aim was 
nothing less than “to enrich the mind with variety of knowledge, 
to rectify and ascertain the judgement, to compose outward man- 
ners, and to build one up to the highest story of perfection.” 
Howell's Instructions for Forreine Travell, a little duodecimo of 

1642 of which Mr. Asher has just given us a reprint, present us 
with a charming picture of the means by which this great end 
was to be brought about. No trivial gleam of a month’s run 
abroad, no vision of the delight of “ settling your tour as you 
along,” had as yet broken on the British mind. Above all, travel 
was a luxury strictly denied to the mob who nowadays flood 
Switzerland or the Rhine. Howell’s voyager is, by assumption, a 
young nobleman, and he goes with an “ equipage” befitting one. 
“He may entertaine aCooke, a Laquay, and some young youth forhis 
Page to parley and chide withall, whereof he shall have occasion 
enough, and to get some faire lodgings to keep house of himself; but 
sometimes he may frequent Ordinaries, for it will much breake and 
embolden him.” The concession is graceful enough ; the traveller 
makes these little social dips throughout his career, but his true 
field lies everywhere in the Court. The tour—as we have said— 
is no holiday ramble; it is a stately progress, in which its hero 
_— “the diameter of France,” runs over Spain, crosses the 
lediterranean to Italy, climbs the Alps, traverses the best part of 
Germany, dips into Belgium, and studies Holland; “all-which 
may be done compleately in three years and four months, which 
four mouths I allow for itinerary removals and journeys, and 
the years for residence in places.” For such a voyage some~- 
what extensive preparations were need’al. Guide-boolis there were 
none, but “ Bertius or the Epitome of Ortelius, which are small 
and portable ” might serve the turn for tepographical description. 
But this is the least part of the preparation. The traveller must 
be well founded oot settled in religion, well prepared in those 
sacred spots “ where, I say (I presume my ‘Traveller hath bin first 
an University man), beside other introductions to knowledge he 
hath sucked the pure milke of true Religion and orthodoxall Truth.” 
After religion he must be well versed in the topography, govern- 
ment, and history of his own country, “for some are found to be 
eagles abroad and stark buzzards at home”; and with a view to 
this he may run over Camden and Daniel and the Commonwealth 
of Sir John Smith. Add to this Latin and the use of the globes, 
and the traveller's “packing-up” is complete. One thing he 
must not forget. “He must always have a Diary about him when 
he is in motion or journeys, to set down what either his eares heare 
or his eyes meete with most remarquable in the day-time, out of 
which he may raise matter of discourse at night.” Nor is this to 
be the whole of his literary exertion ; he is to be very punctual in 
writing to his friends “ once a month at least” (happy rarity of 
seventeenth-century posts !) “which he must do exactly, and not 
in a careless perfunctory way.” Lastly, he must take sufficient 
money. Every one of his servants, Cooke, Lackey,and Page, “ will 
stand him in 50/. a year.” For his own expenses he cannot allow 
himself less than 300/. for the same space o. time. 

With such a preparation, and at such a cost as this, our young 
noble can hardly be expected to throw away bis time simply on 
sight-seeing. ‘It was the saying of a great Emperor that he had 
rather go fifty miles to hear a wise man than hve to see a faire 
city.” Some things, indeed, he may be pardoned for looking at— 
“the Escurial in Spain, or the Plate-fleet at her first arrival; St. 
Denis, the late Cardinal-Palace in Richelieu, and other things in 
France ; the Citadel of Antwerp; the new Town of Amsterdam, 
and the forest of Masts which lie perpetually before her; the 
Mount of Piety at Naples.” But the picturesque, if it peep in at 
all, peeps in in the shyest and oddest fashion. It is hard to say 
whether any sense of their historic or artistic interest mingles 
with the counsel to see the “ Imperial and stately Hans Towns of 
Germany,” or the Duomo and Castle of Milan. But it is sig- 
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Venice, with its pilaces yet fresh from the builder's hand, and 
the walls of its Council Chamber still glowing with the unfaded 
tints of Titian and Veronese, he bids him observe that “there are 
many things in that Government worth carrying way, specially 
the sight of Nova Palma, a Castle built after the newest rules of 
fortification.” The fact is, the traveller, in the theory of the day, 
was at school, and was paying far too dearly for his education to 
fritter time or money in mere eye-service to art. His business was 
to know the world and the ways of the world. Instead of staring at 
frescoes and broken goddesses, “ he must apply himself to know” 
in every place “ the fashion and garb of the Court, observe the 
person and genius of the Prince, enquire of the greatest noblemen, 
and their Pedigree (which I recommend to his special considera- 
tion), of the ’avorites and Prime Councellors of State, the most 
eminent courtiers, and if there be any famous man to seek con- 
versation with him.” But to qualify himself for this impro:ing 
intercourse the faculty of conversation had to be gained, and tue 
greater part of the time spent in a country must be spent simply 
in acquiring its tongue. Even this, however, might be facilitated 
by a little compliance with foreign usages, by chatting, for 
instance, at the nunnery grate in moments when one has nothing 
to do, “ for the nunnes speake a quaint dialect, and besides they 
have most commonly all the newes that passe, and they will 
entertaine discourse till one be weary,” especially if one bestow 
an English glove or riband on them in the pauses of chat. There 
was a certain Spanish doctor, says Howell, who had a fancy that 
three languages were spoken in Paradise, that God commanded in 
Spanish, the Tempter persuaded in Italian, and Adam begged 
pardon in French. ‘Lhe three languages at any rate, if no longer 
useful for traversing Paradise, were indispensable for the Grand 
Tour, and French, us it was the most indispensable, was the 
hardest of all. Howell wails piteously over the hard case of 
English mouths :— . 

The younger one goeth to France the better it is, because of the hardness 
of the accent and pronunciation to an English mouth, which will hardly be 
overcome by one that hath passed his minority, and on this point the French 
tongue may be said to be like Fortune, who, being a woman, likes youth 
best. Whereas for other tongues we may attain to speak them to very good 
purpose, and get their good will at any age, the French tongue, by reason of 
the huge difference ’twixt their writing and speaking, will put one often into 
fits of despair and passion, as we read of one of the Fathers who threw away 
Persius against the walls, saying, “Si non vis intelligi debes nezligi” ; but 
the Learner of French must not be choleric awhit at that, but though she 
neither writes as she speakes nor pronounce as she writes, yet she must not 
shake you off so; but after a little intermission he must come on more 
strongly, and with a pertinacity of resolution set upon her again and 
again, and woo her as one would do a coy mistress, with a kind of impor- 
tunity, untill he overcome her, and she will be very pliable at last. 


At each step in his progress from Paris to Rotterdam the young 
Englishman should combine the useful with the entertaining. 
Thus, “at his first coming to any City he should first repair to the 
chief Church—it not Idolatrous—to offer up lis sacrifice of thanks 
that he is safely arrived thither; and then some have used to get 
on the top of the highest steeple where one may view with advan- 
tage all the country adjacent, and the site of the City with the 
avenues and approaches to it, and so take a Landskip of it.” Paris 
is hardly worth sketching in this fashion, being as it is simply a 
“huge and durty theatre of all nations,” and in Spain he will 
rather note the curious opposition of the nation with that which 
he has quitted; “the Frenchman buttoneth always downward, 
the Spaniard upward; it is a kind of sicknesse for a Frenchman 
to keep a secret long, and all the drugs of Egypt cannot get it 
out of a Spaniard.” In Italy “ that great limbique of working- 
braines,” he must be circumspect in his carriage, “for she is able 
to turn a saint into adevil”; so after noting its fortresses he may pass 
on to the “rugged republics ” of Switzerland, through the “ proud 
cities ” of Germany, to the great “Cockpit of Christendom.” ‘The 
Netherlands will show him Leagers a-foot and armies in motion; 
in ow States of the United Proviuces he may study commerce and 
trade. 

It is easy to smile at Howell's conception of travel, but 
hardly easier than for Howell, could he rise again, to smile at 
ours. ‘To the men of the seventeenth century travel meant 
simply the Grand Tour, and the Grand Tour meant an essen- 
tial part of a liberal education. The interval between the boy- 
hood of University life and the manhood of the Inns of Court 
could hardly be better spent than in studying the language and 
manners of the world. We have advanced far beyond the ideas 
of Howell’s day by our discovery of the pleasure of travel, but 
Howell would probably plead that we have lost something of the 
use of it, There is one thing more absurd than Howell’s young 
nobleman studying the “rugged republics” of Switzerland with- 
out a thought of the Matterhorn, and that is the Alpine Clubbist 
standing proudly on the conquered Matterhorn in self-satistied 
ignorance of its “ rugged republics.” 


THE SPIRIT OF THE PRUSSIAN ARMY. 


TX the preface to the new edition of his work on the Operations 
of War, which we lately reviewed, Colonel Hamley has re- 
marked upon the striking tendency which just now pervades all 
Europe to copy the main features of the Prussian military system— 
namely, a shortened service, with liability to be called again into 
the ranks in case of war, coupled of necessity with a complete revi- 
sion of the cumbrous system of instruction hitherto in vogue. In 
taking the lead in this movement, he very fairly adds, Prussia is but 


paying her just debt to the world, since with her originated those 
formalities of dress, drill, and manoeuvre which have created an 
utterly false standard of efficiency in the military profession. Of 
the general truth of these remarks it is impossible to doubt, 
Prussia has, in fact, revolutionized the whole military framework 
of her neighbours by her late successes, as those gained by her 
under Frederick the Great did once before just a century since, 
lier army bas again become a subject of first-rate imp rtance 
as the model for those of other European States. We p 

here to regard it briefly in its national aspect, leaving its special 
tactical efliciency to be treated of elsewheie, and speaking only of 
those broader characteristics which atlect the whole professional 
life of the Prussian military service. 

In the first place, then, the Prussian army is composed of two 
wholly different elements, being partly a strict exclusive caste, and 
partly a national institution. The oflicers belong to the former ; the 
rank and file form the latter. As there can be no real homogeneity 
between constituent parts so varying in their motives, sentiments, 
and professional feeling, so no sentimental attempt is at present. 
made to amalgamate them. ‘The two classes enter into and leave 
the service from exactly opposite motives. The officer designs to 
make his home for life in the army, and for years in the particular 
regiment to which he is appointed as a favour; the private 
joins because he is not a free man to follow the occupation of his 
choice until he has got rid of the tax of military service, and he 
quits his battalion on the first day that he is allowed, with the 
rejoicing of an overgrown schoolboy whose holiday is reached after 
along term, Jn barrack or camp life there is no sympathy between 
officer and private. Not only is all future social intercourse at 
any time impossible, since in the Prussian service promotion 
from the ranks is practically unknown; but it is the absolute 
military duty of each ofliver, by the iron rules of the service, to. 
keep his men ata rigid distance beneath him: and as to this prac- 
tice is added the desire to obtain the utmost possible efficiency con- 
sistent with a short service, it follows that the Prussian company 
or battalion oflicer occupies towards his men much more the position 
of a drill-master than that ofa friend or protector. The narrowness 
of means which is common amongst the * Junker ” class, from which 
the oflicers are chiefly taken, tends to increase this professional 
rigidity. An Austrian landed proprietor at the head of a battalion, 
like his compeer in the British service, can afford to unbend 
towards his privates, without compromising his position, far better 
than the penniless Von who has but his commission and his pro- 
fessional knowledge wherewith to maintain his claim to nobility. 
Hence, no doubt, on the one hand is a source of weakness in the 
want of a common sentiment between the professional taskinaster 
and the scries of recruits, ever-changing, who pass through his. 
teaching. On the other hand, the Prussian officer bas incentives. 
such as no other service supplies to keep himself thoroughly au fait 
at all the details of his profession ; the lower mechanical duties, 
because he is expected to instruct the dullest in them; the higher 
technical branches, that he may preserve easily an immeasurable 
distance between his own Inowledge and the acquirements of the 
most intelligent recruit that the well-taught common schools of 
the country can furnish. 

It will thus be seen that the Prussian army is actually divided, 
by interest no less than by position, into two distinct classes—the 
otficers, who are wholly professional soldiers, and the successive 
batches of recruits whom they are constantly employed in teaching. 
It was ostensibly to have this teaching so thoroughly done that 
the trained recruit might be, alinost without further serious prac- 
tice, available at a day's call to take his place again at any time 
during his turn of duty in the Reserve, that the present King 
carried on his long struggle with the Parliament, and at last won 
from it his wish to have three years’ service in the ranks from 
each young soldier. But there was another still stronger motive 
for the Royal persistence. With the enlargement of the active 
service was bound up a proposed extension of the time in the 

teserve to four years, making seven in all dedicated to the army 
by each man called out, although the latter portion is needed only 
in case of war. Since the success of the Bismark combinations 
against Austria caused the Royal policy in this matter to be ac- 
cepted by the nation, the long-desired object of the Berlin Cabinet 
has been attained of having on the muster-roll so large a force 
that in case of war the Governmeut would no longer be dependent 
for carrying out its active operations on the use of the Landwehr; 
and that constitutional and (in an absolutist point of view) sus- 
pected force would be outweighed altogether, in any civil differ- 
ence, by the army proper, For the present King, then Prince of 
Prussia, had felt in 1%49°the dangerously independent sentiments 
of the former, and was ready to go to almost any length rather 
than place his policy again at its mercy. Made secondary as the 
Landwehr now is—the present notion being to organize it in war 
in separate corps to do simply garrison duty—there are yet espe- 
cial checks on the appointment of its officers, so as to insure that 
they, at all events, shall think and feel with the military heads 
of the State. 

‘Ibis view of the Prussian army implies naturally that if the 
struggle between Constitutionalism and Absolutism should be re- 
vived, and finally rend the State, those bearing commissions will 
be unanimous on the latter side, while the feelings of the rank and 
file may be on the other. The two classes will probably often 
differ as much as in politics as in social position aud professional 
leanings ; for whilst “ thinking bayonets,” so far from torming (as 
the popular journalist view would have it) the pride of the army, 
are sedulously discouraged, and the privates made as much 
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machines as intelligent recruits can be, yet it is impossible that 
the demoeratic notions which leaven the whole mass of the 
German lower classes should not extend to some degree among 
them. Amongst the officers there is no such taint of Liberalism, it 
being carefully purged from their order by a process wholly pecu- 
Jiar ‘to the Prussian service, and which is the more necessary 
as the hereditary noblesse does not supply of itself a sufficient num- 
ber of eligible candidates for vacant commissions, and a large 
rceentage of these, diminishing much as the higher ranks (where 
motion is by selection) are reached, have to be filled from the 
commercial class. ‘There are two checks, however, on the personal 
fitness of the aspirant for a vacant ensigney. In the first place, he 
must be nominated a regimental cadet (avantayeur is the Prussian 
phrase) by the colonel of the regiment, who, from his local informa- 
tion, would of course know something of his family and antecedents. 
He then performs six months’ service as a gentleman private 
before passing his first (a purely educational) examination; but, 
supposing these tests satistuctorily met, he cannot be admitted to 
the rank of acting ensign (porte-épée Fuhurich) without a testi- 
monial of acceptance from the officers of the corps. This is osten- 
sibly to stamp with their approval the moral and social fitness of 
the candidate, of whom they have now half a year’s knowledge ; 
but it is well understood that independent political views would 
de considered fatal to his application, and as a minority of officers 
can protest, with a right of appeal to the King in person, there is 
sufficient guarantee that the service will not be furnished with 
any Liberalism that is not capable of very close concealment. 

A similar process, as before hinted, is used to give the 
Landwehr a thoroughly loyal set of officers. Its commissions 
are bestowed chiefly on young men of the better classes, who 
perform their regular army service without expense to the State 
as one-year volunteers (Linjiihriye), and who, during this period 
of cadet life (which exempts them from the regular conscription), 
pay sufficient attention to the details of their temporary profession 
to enable them to qualify as militia officers. There 1s a special 
set of examinations for these, fixed at a lower standard than that 
insisted on from the ensign of the Line; but in their case, as in 
that of the latter, the candidate must have the perscnal recom- 
mendation of the oflicers of the regular regiment with which he is 
trained, or he can never hope to hold higher rank than a sevjeant’s 
during the eleven subsequent years for which he is still liable to 
be called out in the various reserves, A large number of the 
country squires who form an important element in Prussian lile 
are thus entered and retained in the service of the monarchy by an 
inexpensive process, which gives the militia a class of officers 
hardiy less devoted to the personal interests of royalty than those 
of the army. 

The practical working of the system which tends thus to make 
up the whole class of officers a sort of body-guard of royalty is 
not an unmixed evil as regards the State. With the wish to keep 
the army strictly a royal appanage, comes naturally a real devotion 
to such of its interests as may best show eflicient administration 
in the eyes of a nation free to use criticism and proud of traditions 
of victory. When the monarch, although not born, like his great 
ancestor, with a special genius for methodizing war, places him- 
self, as the present King has done, in the hands of military advisers 
who possess this genius, reforms may be carried through without 
incurring professional opposition which, like those of the new arms 
and tactics of 1861-5, astonish the world by the vastness of their 
results, But, as a set-off against the excellent administration which 
cannot but be admired in the Prussian service, there must be 
placed the growing alienation between the wealthy middle-classes 
of the country and the noblesse which mainly supplies the army 
with its officers. A purely military caste, looking down on all 
¢ivilians as inferior animals, and guarding their own privileges 
jealously from the interference of the civil courts, is an anachronism 
such as can hardly long endure where Parliamentary govern- 
ment is fairly established. ‘The offensive mixture of brusquerie 
and hauteur which strikes even unobservant travellers as cha- 
racteristic of the Prussian militaire is more palpable and disagree- 
able still to his own countryman. ‘Twenty thousand men of such 
@ caste (and, including the Landwehr officers, there are no fewer) 
may help royalty efficiently in a purely military reform, or may 
rally nobly round the throne at the outbreak of a foreign danger; 
but their affection would prove a poor support in any time of 
popular commotion, and in case of a disastrous war the failure of 
their order to save the country would probably drag down royalty 
with it. In either event there would be a sudden snapping off of 
the rigid tie of discipline which now alone connects the officer 
and private. There is a warning which the Berlin Cabinet would 
do weil to heed in the fact lately announced, that her enforced 
allies of Saxony and Darmstadt can find no privates ready to 
exchange their loosh service for that in a Prussian battalion, whilst 
their own cadres can be filled up, without calling out a conscript, 
by volunteers from the adjacent districts of Prussia, 


THE OXFORD-HARVARD BOAT-RACE. 


T is satisfactory to observe undeniable improvement in the 
American crew, and one hears remarks at Putney which indi- 
cate a growing expectation of a closely contested race. The 
Oxford crew about the middle of this week were probably as well 
prepared as they are ever likely to be, whereas the Harvard crew, 
if we are not mistaken, will make good use of every day that 
intervenes before the race. They are a powerful set of men; they 


have ample opportunities of studying various examples of what 

is supposed to be good rowing, and they have quick intelligence 

to prolit by what they may see and hear, The progress which 

they have made in popular opinion since their arrival on the 

Thames is sufficiently evidenced by the comments which are 

called forth by their appearance. “They can row all the way,” 

says one. “They will make it hot for Oxford,” says another. 

If the race could have been rowed this week there would have 
been little doubt as to the success of Oxford, and we must own 
with something approaching to regret that we are not able to feel 

much doubt as to what will be the result next week. It may, 
indeed, turn out that in rowing, as in some other matters, the 
New World has improved upon the Old; but we should feel 
more confidence of learning something from the Harvard crew if 
they themselves professed to have anything to teach. There 
is a tendency in the practice of every art to dwell with un- 
profitable minuteness on trifling matters, and it may be that 
coaching,” as it is called, is carried at the English Universities 
to excess. ‘The contrast between the proceedings of the rival 
crews at Putney is in this respect remarkable. The Oxford boat 
is followed by Mr. George Morrison in a steam yacht, and he 
watches every movement and hardly ever ceases to shout direc- 
tions. “Not so far back, bow,” “ Well forward, two,” &c. As 
long as any sound is audible the Oxford “coach” may be heard 
exhorting his men to come well forward and to pull it through. 
The only differeuce between Mr. Morrison’s proceedings and those 
of earlier coaches is, that by the help of a steam-yacht he is able 
to coach more closely and unremittingly than he could from the 
bank. Supposing that this coaching is founded on correct prin- 
ciples, it cannot easily be overdone. A perfectly drilled crew will 
be sure to go on doing amid the flurry and excitement of the 
race exactly that which their instructor thinks best calculated 
to win it. But an hour later in the day we may see the Harvard 
crew rowing over the course without any attempt being made 
to give them such assistance as is given to the Oxford crew 
by Mr. Morrison, and we cannot help thinking it is a pity 
they could not have had it. ‘They have improved greatly since 
they first appeared on the Thames, and we should have ex- 
pecied them to improve still more if they had felt themselves 
aut liberty to adopt all the means of improvement which would 
be open to an English crew. The most remarkable point about 
them is the capacity which they have exhibited for improve- 
ment, and we are by no means sure that we have yet seen 
them at their best. The impression made by their first appear- 
ance was very unfavourable, and it was even doubted by some 
critics whether there would be anything deserving to be called a 
race. We can hardly suppose that they seriously contemplated 
rowing in the boat which they brought over with them, but it 
seems little less incredible that they could have expected to win 
with the crew constituted as it was originally. ‘They have now 
got a suitable boat and a stronger crew, and it is undeniable that 
their performances are watched with an interest which would 
ordinarily be indicative of a close race. Itis not to be doubted 
that they will race all the way, and it is possible that the points 
in which we think the Oxford rowing preferable to theirs may 
tun out to be less important than we have been used to suppose. 
It is also possible that they may exhibit sumething more of what 
we should call improvement within the next few days. But 
taking them a week before the race, and supposing them to be 
both English boats, of whom we know no more than what appears 
when they are rowing, we should expect Oxford to win. If 
we were called upon to give reasons for this opinion we should 
exercise what would probably be a wise discretion, and decline. 
We do not attach much importance to comparisons of the times and 
circumstances of particular performances of the rival boats during 
their training. Our belief is that at the time of writing the 
Oxford is rather the faster boat, and that when it comes to neck- 
and-neck racing Mr. Morrison’s lessons will be found valuable. 
But it will not in the least astonish us if the Harvard men give their 
antagonists a great deal of trouble. If they win we will hand- 
somely acknowledge that our notions about style in rowing are 
antiquated absurdities. We must say, however, that we do not 
view this as a contest between different styles; for our belief is 
that the longer the Harvard crew practised on the Thames the 
more nearly would they approximate to the style of the Oxford 
crew. ‘There is a style supposed to be appropriate to the sort of 
boats that are used in racing on the Thames. e do not say that 
the Americans could not improve on this style if they tried, but 
in fact they never have tried. 

The river at Putney has presented an unusually lively appear- 
ance during the present nach 4 The Thames Regatta is to be held 
this day and Monday, and watermen from all the ports and rivers 
of the North, as well as from the Thames, have been preparing to 
compete in four-oared, pair-oared, and sculling races. The time 
was taken of several watermen’s four-oars up Putney Reach as well 
as of the Harvard boat, and the Americans went fastest as far as the 

int where the boats are lost to view. This is a small matter, but 
it shows that the strangers are at home in what we think first-class 
company. ‘The North has sent one or two very good crews, and 
the racing is likely to maintain the character of the country for 
rowing, and to show to our visitors something worth their looking 
at. tis very heartily to be desired that this regatta for water- 
men should receive support {rom all who are interested in rowing. 
A few gentlemen get it up at great trouble to themselves, and 
they scarcely receive the support which might be expected from ~ 


the many wealthy firms that are profitably engaged in the 
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navigation of the Thames. The best thing that can be done for 
young watermen is to encourage them to row in races, and money 
can hardly be applied better than in augmenting the funds at 
the disposal of the managers of this regatta. ‘The perfection of 
rowing as an amusement depends upon the existence of a class 
of men to whom rowing is a business, and if we want men like 
Phelps or Kelley, we must offer them some encouragement to come 
into existence. Therefore it is hoped that those who are most 
interested in the Oxford-Harvard race will give a thought to the 
Thames Regatta. 

But to return to our immediate subject, we can hardly exaggerate 
the importance which is to be attached to this visit of the Har- 
vard crew to England. They are the representatives of a university 
which bears in its system of education a close resemblance to our 
own. The town of Cambridge in Middlesex County, Massachusetts, 
received its name after the foundation of Harvard College in 
compliment to the University of Cambridge. The new Cambridge 
still so far resembles the old that its students apply themselves to 
classics and mathematics, they wear caps and gowns, and they main- 
tain a boat club. Weareso much accustomed to expect novelty in 
America that we hear with something like surprise that the old 
ways of education are still pursued at Ilarvard College. We 
believe that Latin and Greek composition, at least in prose, receives 
considerable attention, and we know that there is a college chapel, 
at which however students are not obliged to appeur, as they have 
the option of going to any other place of worship which they may 
prefer. As regards boating facilities, Harvard is very differently 
placed from our own Universities, as the town of Cambridge 1s 
only three miles from Boston, from which it is divided by an arm 
of the sea called the Charles River. The practice of the Harvard 
men in rowing must, therefore, have been mosily taken upon 
salt water and a tidal stream. They had much to learn when 
they came to England, and, indeed, they brought with them little 
except a familiarity with hard heavy work, and that ready intelli- 
gence which has enabled their countrymen to make so great a 
figure in the world. ‘They possess the boldness which carries men 
into new positions, and the mental and bodily vigour which olten 
produces success in them :— 

He either fears his fate too much, 
Or his desert is small, 
Who fears to put it to the proof, 
To gain or lose it all. 
The words of the chivalrous Montrose might well be taken as a 
motto by these sons of republican New England. ‘To challenge 
Oxford at her own weapons and on her own ground was un 
enterprise of the same quality as that of the men of Boston 
who entrenched themselves on the hills which look down on the 
Charles River, and, hoping to supply the want of discipline by 
patriotic ardour, awaited there the onset of the army of the English 
Crown. That army had courage, the tradition of many victories, 
and the habit, acquired by years of patient practice on the drill- 
ground, of duing without any distinct effort of volition exactly 
that which its commanders deemed necessary to produce a desired 
result. The opponents of that army had courage, and the hope of 
fame, and they sought to supply discipline by enthusiasm. The 
American crew have hoisted the flag of “Il. B. C.” at Putney 
with something of the same spirit which dug the trenches on 
Bunker's Hill—a spirit which teaches them in whom it dwells to 
venture always and to win often. The Harvard crew have been 
perhaps a good deal bored by the close inspection to which their 
aquatic performances at Putney have been subjected. But they 
may be assured that they have suffered only under the manifesta- 
tions of a friendly intent. They are enough of sportsmen to 
understand the anxiety of the British public to see how they go. 
The English newspapers have freely and perhaps hastily criticized 
their daily work, but the strongest sentiment in the spectators 
has been that of admiration for the boldness with which they 
have made this match, and the quiet and thoroughly deterniined 
manner in which they have ag themselves to play it. If 
they win the match which they have now in hand, we will hope 
that it may not be their only one on English waters. We are 
oy mistaken if they have not used their eyes as well as their 
imbs at Putney, and we should expect that another month’s prac- 
tice would make them very troublesome customers indeed. We 
will venture to make only one remark upon the appearance of the 
crew, and it is that they strikingly exhibit that combination of 
English with other and widely different characteristics which is 
exhibited by the great nation whose representatives they are. Our 
American friends will not be offended if we say that to our mind 
the best oar in the Harvard boat is most like an Englishman, and 
might be most readily taken to belong to the old instead of the 
new Cambridge, or rather perhaps to the old Cambridge when it 
was not quite so old as to be unable to win a boat-race. If it is 
absolutely impossible to tind this sort of man in future years upon 
the Cam, it will remain only for the ancient partisans of the light 
blue to transfer their affections to the red flag of Llarvard, and to 
hope that the oft-repeated prayer, exoriare aliquis, may be answered 
from the Charles River. The old Cambridge would be well conteut 
to see a worthy successor to her aquatic honours in the new Cam- 
bridge beyond the ocean, and would say only, as she yields her 
place, if it must be yielded :— 
nal, yivowo marpig 
ta GAN bpotog* Kai yévor’ dy vb KaKdc, 


THE DUNMOW NUISANCE. 


UIDE-BOOKS tell us of the Dunmow custom; and antiquari 
have, we dare say, investizated it. We thought it to have 
become as antiquated and extinct as the incontinent widows’ claim 
to copyhold lands on some Berkshire manor which is described jn 
connexion with a black ram in the Spectator. How the Dunmow 
custom came into being, if it ever had any legal existence, is imma. 
terial. If it is a legal custom, it must be connected with some 
manorial right, or local authority of some sort. If it is not a} 
custom, it cannot be within the power of any fool to revive it, or to 
continue it as and when he picases. It is quite plain therefore 
that Mr. E. T. Smith of Cremorne, and the buffoons whom he 
had associated with him, have done a scandalous, if not an ill 
act in reviving this absurd folly. As an odd relic the Dunmow 
flitch may have its place in our archwological curiosities, and jn 
the literature of proverbial sayings; but the respectable inhabi- 
tants of that quiet little town, and the public sense of proprie 
may reasonably complain when the revival is conducted wi 
the indecency which seems to have found favour with Mr, 
Smith and his co-revivalists. The oath to be taken by the 
claimants to the porcine reward of domestic happiness—which 
oath is the old one—amongst other things places in the front 
a denial of nuptial transgression, This single point was apparen 
the reason why this Atellan farce was revived. Mr. E. T, 
Smith went down to Dunmow, having first provided himself 
with two couples of claimants for the flitch, and constituted 
a Court of Inquiry—comprised of himself as judge, a foul-tongued 
actor named Garden, unknown to fame, who appeared as mock 
counsel for the claimants, and the notorious Brooks, of the Judge 
and Jury Club, as a sort of devil’s advocate and opponent general 
on the other side. The jury, we are told, was a mixed one of 
gentlemen and ladies—ladies, one would think, of the Cremome 
type,or they could not have stood the subsequent proceedings, 
We shall only indicate what they must have been, by a single 
extract :— 
Lraper (claimant) said his wife’s name was Mary Jane. 
GAnbvEN (for claimant). Produce your Mary Jane. You have produced 
nothing more than your Mary Jane. I believe you have no children? 
Leaver. No. 
GarveEN. How long have you been married ? 
Leaver, Four years. 
Mr. Garden here asked a question, which was greeted with laughter. 
- + + Mr. Brookes continued his cross-examination, after making an 
observation of a very broad kind, 
Broad, that is, for the official of the filthy Judge and Jury mock 
trials; which shows how very tend it must have been, 
This sort of thing requires no comment. ‘To bring before 
the public and a whole neighbourhood the edifying spectacle of 
two professors of the nasty art of double entendre vying with each 
other in the pretty pastime of saying the most indecent things in 
the most decent way, is a matter for the magistrates. Smith and 
his associates only invest in the Dunmow Filitch as an advertise- 
ment for Cremorne and the stye in Leicester Square; and Dunmow 
encourages it because this ribaldry and folly fills the Dunmow 
public-houses. But we suppose that there is a bench of magis- 
trates in those parts, and the public will have something to say if 
it ever hears again of these oflensive pranks of the great theatrical 
speculator. 


REVIEWS. 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL YEAR AND THE BABYS* 


4 ben second number of M. F. Pillon’s Philosophical Annual, 
to which the editor and M. Ch. Renouvier are the sole con- 
tributors, though similar in form to the first, which we noticed at 
the time of its publication (Saturday Review, May 23, 1868), 
differs from it widely in the character of its contents. There 
an attempt was made to show the prevalent state of European 
thought, as manifested in politics, ethics, sesthetics, 
history, and philology; here the papers are only three in number— 
one by M. Renouvier, discussing a particular metaphysical point, 
the other two by M. Dillon, virtually hi-torical, comprising & 
survey of certain Asiatic religions, taken much after the manner 
employed by M. Adolph Franck in his collection of articles entitled 
Religion et Philosophie. 

The object of the elaborate paper by M. Renouvier, headed 
“L'Infini, la Substance ,et la Liberté,” is to show the general 
tendency of philosophers, from the earliest ages to the present 
time, to promulgate a belief in an absolute substance and a com- 
pleted intinity, fatal to the admission of human freedom, The 
only thinkers whom M. Renouvier would except from this state- 
ment, though he notices the advocates of the most diverse sys- 
tems, are Aristotle and Kant. The writer is not nearly so lucid 
as when last year he expounded the Utopian views of various 
sects of Socialists; but, as far as we can understand him, his tend- 
ency is not widely different from that displayed in Kant’s “ Kritik 
der praktischen Vernunft,” and he would save individual liberty 
by a sacrifice of all theoretical hypotheses. 

The longer paper by M. Pillon consists of an eloquent and 
instructive description of the religions of India, divided into Vedic, 
Polytheism, Brahmauism, and Buddhism. It is from the shorter 


* L’ Année e. Par F. Pillon. Deuxitme année (1368). 
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pal by the same writer, “Une nouvelle religion en Asie,” which 
= the form of a review of the works composed by MM. Gobi- 
newu and Mirza-Kazem-Beg on that strange sect, the Babys, who 
have lately made so much noise in Persia, that we derive matter 
likely to of most interest to the reader. The Bib, to whom 
we briefly referred in our notice of M. Franck’s book, is certainly 
one of the most extraordinary historical and philosophical pbeno- 
mena of modern times, and we think that the episode in which he 
figures is here given with sufficient fulness to satisfy the general 
student. The story begins in the year 1843. when a young man, 
named Mirza-Ali Mohammed, a native of Shiraz, was studying ina 
theological school at Kerbela, under a renowned mystic, Sheik 
Hadji Seid Kazem. His father was a dealer in wool, and his 
family claiming descent from Ali, the first legitimate successor of 
the prophet according to the Shiites, he assumed the title of 
Seid. Nor did he confine himself to the Koran and its inter- 

reters. Ile had intimate relations with the Rabbis of Shiraz, and 
to these are traced that resemblance to the doctrines of the Kab- 
bala which is to be found in one of the main theories of the Babys. 
Ali Mohammed began his public career as a rigid Mussulman, 
performed a pilgrimage to Mecca, and made a point of visiting the 
tomb of the revered Ali. Returned to Shiraz, he wrote a com- 
ment oa the Koran, in which he discovered meanings hitherto un- 
suspected, and became the declared foe of the Moullahs, or regular 
clergy. All Shiraz was in a ferment through this theological 
war, and — opinion was decidedly on the side cf the in- 
nosator. Finding himself at the head of a sect which increased 


' daily in numerical force, Ali Mohammed one day declared to 


his disciples that he was the “ Bab,” or “ gate,” that opened for 
salvation. From this word his followers derived the name of 
Babys, which they have since retained ; but a title which the Bab 
afterwards assumed, that of “ Nokteh,” or “ point,” was considered 
still more exalted. 

The Moullahs, alarmed at the progress of the Bab, endeavoured 
to obtain the assistance of the secular arm in repressing innovation, 
and the Bib, on his side, wrote to Teheran, the seat of government. 
An order to keep the peace was the result of the application. Not 
troubling itself about theological differences, the Persian Govern- 
ment, regarding the controversy as a nuisance, imposed silence on 
both the conflicting parties, and ordered the Governor of Shiraz to 
confine the Bib to his house. The mouth of Ali Mohammed was 
thus closed, but another mouth, probably more eloquent than his 
own, was left open—namely, that of Moullah Houssein, surnamed 
Boushrevieh, « man of superior intellect and courage, who distin- 
guished himself as the first missionary of the new religion. After 

reaching with immense success in Khorassan, his native country, 
spahan, the learned city par excellence, and other places, be pro- 
ceeded to Teheran, where G had the honour of an interview with 
the King, Mohammed Shah, and his Prime Minister, Madji Mirza 
Aghassy, but when the curiosity of their august inquiries alter 
+ pe was satistied they simply ordered the missionary to quit 

city. 

Two imitators of Boushrevieh were soon in the field—one a 
devout person called Hadji-M ohammed-Ali-Balfouroushy, who had 
already obtained a high reputation as a saint; the other a woman, 
whose real nume was Zerryn Tadj (Crown of Gold), but who was 
better known by the appellation Gourret-Oul-Ayn (Consolation 
of the Eyes), given to heron account of her surpassing beauty, 
which, however, according to her eulogists, was the least of her 

uulities, It is from the accession of this female prophet 

at the history derives much of its romantic character. The 
three enthusiasts shared between them the spiritual conquest of 
Persia, the Southern provinces being adjudged to Boushrevieh, the 
Northern to Balfouroushy, and the West to the ‘ Consolation 
of the Eyes.” Words alone had hitherto been employed for 
the propagation of divine truth, but they were soon to be fol- 
lowed by blows. LBoushrevieh, quitting Teheran for Khorassan, 
found that province in a state of insurrection, and for the sake of 
seli-defence called round him all the Babys of the district. The 
unexpected death of the King of Persia, on September 5, 1848, 
improved his opportunity, by causing a general anarchy, and as he 
joined the small troop which he had raised in Khorassan with that 
which Balfouroushy had levied in Mazanderan, the two leaders 
found themselves at the head of a body with which they might 
fuirly hope to render the cause of their religion triumphant. A 
civil war then ensued, and in spite of the superior number of their 
adversaries, the Libys, who performed prodigies of valour, were 
getting the upper hand. Whether the Bab himself a proved of 
their military operations appears to be a matter of doube. There 
is a passage in his book in which he prohibits the use of arms, but 
this must refer to the relation of the Babys among each other, 
for there is another passage in which they are enjoined to despoil 
the infidel and not to restore his property till his conversiun is 
eflected. 

The rule of Mirza Aghassy, Prime Minister to Mohammed Shah, 
had been weak, but that of Mirza Taghy Khan, to whom the new 
King, Nasreddin Shah, confided the direction of affairs, was vigorous, 
and soon produced a change in the fortunes of the ibys. The Bab 
himself, being regarded as the primary source of mischief, was re- 
moved from the citadel of Tjerigh, where he had for some time 
been confined, to Tauris, where he was to take his trial. His 
defence, before a council composed of Moullahs and Royal Com- 
missioners, is said to have been theoretically: triumphant, but his 
doom had been settled, and he was condemned to death, together 
with two of his disciples, who had been imprisoned with him. 
When the day appointed for execution arrived the prisoners 


were led about the town, and exposed to every species of con- 
tumely. One of them, Seid-Houssein, at last lost heart, and ob- 
tained liberation by spitting in the face of his master; but the other 
disciple remained constant to the end. The t point was to 
make the execution as public as possible, for if people did not ac- 
tually witness the death of the Bab they might easily have been 
induced to expect his reap ce. Accordingly, the master and’ 
the remaining disciple having been led back to the citadel, where 
they had been taken, were let down from the top of a very lofty 
perpendicular wall by cords passed under tbeir od and thus 
remained suspended several feet above the ground, ready to be 
ry Se by the guns of a com selected from the regiment 
of Behaderan, whic pommel of Christians. It is said that 
just before the discharge of the muskets, Moullah Mohammed Ali 
said to the Bib, who was suspended by his side, “‘ Master, are you 
not content with me?” Strange to say, the bullets, though they 
killed the disciple, merely cut the cords of the master, who 
alighted safely on his feet; and so great an impression did this 
ga miracle make. not only upon the multitude, but wu 
the soldiers, that the Bab had more than a fair chance of securing 
safety, if not triumph. The lucky moment was, however, lost ; the’ 
founder of the new religion was despatched with sword and musket, 
and his body, after being dragged through the streets, was igno- 
miniously flung out of the city. 

Martyrdom produced its usual results. The Babys, far from 
being intimidated, were infuriated by the execution of their chief, 
and the attempted assassination of the King towards the beginni 
of 1852 furnishing a pretext for more executions, the peo le of 
Teheran, who are destitute of religious enthusiasm, viewed with 
wondering disgust the massacre of men, women, and children, with 
every refinement of cruelty, the sufferers manifesting a degree of 
constancy comparable to that of the early Christian martyrs. 
Among them was the apostate Seid-Houssein, who, repenting of 
his baseness, now gladly shared the fate of his brethren. The lovely, 
Gourret-Oul-Ayn was condemned to be burned; the veil, which is 
commonly worn by Persian women, and which she had eo 
with disdain, having been put on her head when she was led to. 
execution. This sect, fur from extinct, may possi!ly become more 
powerful than ever. A youth of sixteen, named Mirza Yahya, and 
entitled Heziet-e-Ezel (Eternal Highness), is the recognised suc- 
cessor of the martyred Ali Mabommed. Escaping from Persia, he 
has established himself in safety at Bagdad, where he conducts, 
operations at a distance, and secret societies of the Babys are said 
still to abound in the Persian provinces of Fars and Khorassan. 

The above description of the progress of a religious rebellion may, 
scarcely seem to accord with the title of this article. However, the 
outline of the story is so completely told by M. F. Pillon that 
we cculd not avoid availing ourselves of bis condensed material. 
Those who wish to go into historical details are referred to the 
work by M. de Gobineau (Les Religions et la philosophie de [ Asie 
centrale) which is the main source of all information on the sub- 
ject. A series of articles written by the Rev. Phil. K. Arbuthnot, 
on the authorities of M. de Gobineau and some articles in the 
Journal Asiatique by M. Mirza Kazem Beg, promises to be very 
complete if we may judge from the first, which appears in the 
August number of the Contemporary Review. 

For the following succinct description of the tenets of the Babys 
no apulogy is needed. The doctrine of the new sect is contained 
in an Arab book called Biyan (or the on ig written in 
1848 by the Bab himself, and, in spite of prohibition, secretly cir- 
culated from one end of Persia to the other. The God of the 
system is an eternal One, like the Deity of the Jews and the 
Muhometans, but he is not a person in the sense understood by 
the followers of Mosex or of Mahomet, inasmuch as his constant 
tendency is to depart from himself, and become generally diffused. 
Creation, with him, is not a voluntary but a necessary act, and’ 
at the consummation of all things his creatures, never utterly 
distinct from himself, will be absorbed into the unity whence 
they have proceeded. So far the theology of the Babys is pre- 
cisely that of the Alexandrians, and of the innumerable sects b 
whom the doctrines of Emanation and Pantheism are combin 
In the act of creation the Deity, according to the creed of the 
Babys, makes use of seven sacred letters, choosing them from an 
intinity of others. These represent seven diviue attributes — 
numely, force, power, will, action, condescension, glory, and reve-, 
lation. The iact that these attributes or virtues can be expressed 
both by spoken words and by writing indicates the double 
creation of spirit and matter. As spoken words, they are the 
source of things purely intellectual; as written letters they are 
the source of all visible forms, without which matter cannot 
exist. There is one number even more sacred than Mh and that is 
19, which is obtained from the word “ hyy ” living. ‘The numerical 
value of “h” (ha) in the Arabic alphabet being 8, and that of “y” 
(ya) being 10, we obtain 18, which by the addition of one to 
represent “a” (elif) in the form “ahyy,” denoting “ he who gives 
life,” becomes 19, the numerical expression of God himself. he 
same number may Le obtained from the word “‘wahed,” by which 
the Koran designates God as the One, since according to the Arab 
system w=6, a=1, h=8, d=4, amounting in the aggregute 
to ig. Those of our readers to whom the disregard of the e 
may seem capricious should be informed that this vowel in the 
Arabic system is denoted, not by a letter, but by a point only; 
whereas the a is supported by a soundless “elif” corresponding to 
the “ Aleph ” of the Gichepen. Here we have a close and probably 
conscious imitation of the doctrine of the Kabbala. 

Evil, with the Babys, is simply the imperfection consequent 
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upon the temporary separation of the creature from the divine 


ful are forbidden either to sell or to buy. But the most important 


essence, or, to use German phraseology, upon a fall from the peculiarity of the Babys in their antagonism to Eastern notiong 


Absolute. Thus, every man, however remote from his divine 
origin, is naturally govd, and as there is no necessary antagonism 
between the material and the spiritual, asceticism is absurd. This 
practical result of the system separates it widely from the Alexan- 
diian sehool, but it is a more legitimate consequence of the doc- 
trine of Emanation than the austere life inculcated by the followers 
of Plotinus. 

Man, being imperfect, needs divine instruction, and the Deity 
supplies his spiritual want by means of a series of prophets. Like 
all other men, the prophet is an emanation of the Deity, but of an 
excellent and superior kind, which, remaining in constant com- 
munication with its origin, is a mediation between God and the 
universe, a breath from the divine mouth, which proceeds and 
returns more rapidly than any other being. Lssentially all the 
prophets are identical with each other, but they differ through 
the part which each has to perform. The earliest prophets, dealing 
with human nature when, paralysed from its fall, it lay in a torpid 
stute, confined themselves to the inculcation of the simplest trutlis 
and precepts, which became insuflicient as humanity advanced. 
The law of Moses was followed by the teaching of the Christian 
Saviour, who was in turn succeeded by Mahomet. The most 
= revelation hitherto is that represented by the bab; 

ut the gift of prophecy, under this last dispensation, has this 
strange peculiarity, that it is conferred not upon one person but 
upon nineteen. We have shown how this sacred number is derived 
from the causative verb “ahyy,” 
Now the causative form of the verb is derived from tue pietixed 
“a” (elif), the use of which is exactly analogous to that of the 


“h” in the Hebrew conjugation, Hiphil, and which, it seems, | 


though actually a letter, is called the * point.” ‘This point is the 
principle of unity, the summit of the system, and while the pro- 
phets are nineteen in number, the Bab himself, as the point, holds 
a position above the other eighteen, the whole group being one 
incarnation of the divine nature. Nor can the sacred group be- 
come incomplete by any casualty. Every one of its members has 
two natures—one human and mortal, the other immortal and 
divine ; and when the former of these perishes, the latter is at 
once transferred to another person. Jt is scarcely necessary to 
remark that the prophet in this sense has scarcely anything in 
common with the prophet of the Hebrews and Mahometans, but 
is rather an inseparable portion of an oligarchical incarnation. We 
are intellectually in an Indian, not a Western Asiatic, atmosphere. 
But we have described the ideal of the system, not its actual 
state; Labysin as it ought to be and will be, not as it is. The 
present Bab is but the precursor of a superior revelation, and only 
eleven of the nineteen sacred persons are as yet inscribed in his 
book, leaving a vacancy of eight to be filled by a further dispensa- 
tion, which will speedily be followed by the last judgment and the 
end of all things. Then the good will be absorbed mto the Deity 
and the bad will be utterly annihilated, non-entity being the ulti- 
mate term of evil, and eternal punishment being foreign to the 
system. In their approach to moral perfection, the Babys are always 
to keep the sacred number nineteen before their eves. When the 
world is in harmony with the designs of the Creator, the year will 
contain nineteen months, the month nineteen days, the day nine- 
teen hours, and the hour nineteen minutes. Livery college of priests 
will consist of eighteen members, with a “ point” for their chief. 
Veneration for the same number is to regulate weights and mea- 
sures, and if the theory of some British ¢terati be sound, we can 
fancy a very pretty quarrel between the Babys standing up for their 
holy nineteen, and the ancient Egyptians who built pyramids in 
honour of the number twelve. 
‘Yo Talismans much importance is attached. According to the 
—_ of the Dab every nan ought to wexr an amulet shaped 
ike a star, the rays of which are formed of lines containing the 
names of the Deity; and in the same manner every woman is to 
wear an amulet, but this is to be of a circular shape and the 
names are to be ditlerent. Prayer is reduced to a minimum, being 
required only once a month, anu is most efficacious when he who 
prays is alone, since in the temples prayer is inferior to medita- 
tion. Cireumcision is abolished, and the ablutions so important 
-according to Mahometan nations are deprived of their religious 
significance, and regulated by mere sanitary considerations. 
The ethical code of the Babys is based on a principle of universal 
love, and, utterly opposed to the spirit of vengeance, invalidates that 


signifying “he who gives life.” | 


is their strong advocacy of the rights of woman, and it is pro. 
bably to their zeal for female emancipation that they are indebted 
for the devotion of such martyrs as the lovely and eloquent 
Gourret-Oul-Ayu., By the system of the Bab, women are not 
only liberated from the slavery imposed upon them by the Maho- 
metans, but are raised to that equality with men which even 
in the Western world is considered Utopian. The prophetic 
| oligarchy is not complete unless one of the nineteen members is q 
woman. As for the veil, so long the symbol and instrument of 
female chastity, it is an abomination; the new Koran openly 
| declaring that every Baby is authorized to see, and be seen by, 
every woman without distinction. Hence the veil forced upon 
Gourret-Oul-Ayn at the time of her execution was a deadly in- 
sult. Polygamy falls with the veil, concubines are prohibited, and 
though the Bab, with the view of meeting the Mahometans half. 
way, declared that a man might take unto himself two lawful 
' wives, his successors repudiate the license thus accorded, and hold 
that monogamy is the only proper state. Parents are enjoined to 
treat their daughters with especial tenderness, inasmuch as these 
are more pleasing to God than their sons. The veneration of the 
Biby towards women is accompanied by an extreme solicitude for 
children, and the discipline which we of the West commonly 
associate with the birch is regarded by them with evident dis- 
favour. In the Biyan a little child is described imploring his 
pees ge not to beat him till he has attained the aye of five, 

‘ven when the limit is passed the master is entreated to give no 
_ more than five strokes, and to contrive the interposition of some 
medium between the skin of the sufferer and the castigating hand 
orcane. With all their oddities, the Babys certainly make a 
_more respectuble figure than the Mormons of America or the 
Socialists of Kurope. 

To return for a moment to the Année philosophique, there is 
more unity of purpose in this second volume of the series than 
appears at the first glance. The long papers of MM. Renouvier 
and Pillon are both directed against Pantheism, one treating the 
subject from a philosophical, the other from an historical, point of 
view; while in the shorter paper on the Babys a noyel form of 

,antheisin is exhibited. 


DEAN COLET ON THE TIERARCHIES OF DIONYSIUS.* 


V Rt. LUPTON has done a good work in editing these hitherto 
4¥i unpublished treatises of Dean Colet, and he has done it 
well. The Introduction contains a good deal of interesting in- 
formation about Colet and his connexion with the so-called works 
of Dionysius the Areopayite; the translation is good, and the notes, 
as arule, are unpretending and to the point. ‘Though Colet has 
been rather a favourite hero with writers who are aiways on the 
look out for “ Reformers betore the Reformation ”—a very mis- 
leading fourm of expression—little was really known about him 
till the appearance two years ago of Mr. Seebohm’s Oxford 
dteformers of 1498, which, under a studiously infelicitous title 
and with a good deal of crotchety contusion of ideas in the method 
of treatment, contained also much valuable information. Colet 
died, still in middle life, in 1519, two years after Luther had 
atlixed his famous theses on the church doors at Wittenberg, 
and belore the first mutterings of the religious storm in [ng- 
land. Lut he had bequeathed to ros two important monu- 
nents — one in the foundation of St. Paul’s School, which is 
well known to everybody, and one in his writings, none of which 
saw the light for two centuries after his death, His comments 
on St. Paul’s Epistles, originally delivered as lectures at Oxford, 
and on Genesis, have not even yet been published. Mr. Lupton 
dwells on some of the reasons which may have given the Diony- 
sian writings a special interest in his eyes. Whether or not Culet 
was influenced in this direction, as his translator surmises, by the 
study of Mirandola and Ficino, there can be no doubt that he 
sympathized fully with the great classical and Platonic revival of 
the day which had taken its origin in Italy, and with the reaction 
against a dry and lifeless scholasticism of which Europe had lo 

been weary. For such a mind both the Platonic and the mysti 

element in Dionysius would have a peculiar attraction. And it is 
remarkable—though Mr. Lupton, rather to our surprise, omits all 
reference to the circumstance—that in this he should have 
followed the example of Scotus Erigena, who was as little in 


dex talionis which is written in the Pentateuch and the Koran, ‘The 
esr commonly assigned for unneighbourly acts, including | 

egal imprisonment, is abstinence from the nuptial couch for a | 
period ot nineteen months. If the French are at ail fairly repre- 
sented by their novels aud plays, it is very clear that the Bab, had he 
wished to promulgate his doctrines in Paris, would have consider- 
ably modified his syetem of pains and penalties. Almsgiving is 
obligatory, and so is hospitality, every man being bound to entertain 
nineteen guests in as many days in his own house, even if he can | 
afford them no more than a cup of water. At the same time, in | 
direct opposition to Eastern nations, mendicity is prohibited. This 
prohibition is the result of the auti-ascetic spirit of the Babys, who 
are even enjoined to seek after rich garments and precious st~ues, 
Personal beauty is to be sedulously cultivated. Men are to shave 
oi! their beards, and abstain from sitting on the ground, thus 
specially running counter to Oriental usage. In fact, a state of 
social enjoyment is generally recommended, the possibility of an 
abuse of the good things of this life being staved off by a pro- 
hibition of intoxicating drugs, arrack, and opium, which the faith- 


harmony with the current theological obscurantism of the ninth 
century as Colet was with that of the fifteenth. There is, 
however, an important difference between them, The works of 
Dionysius, which are now all but universally acknowledged to 
be a composition not earlier than the end of the fifth century, 
are deeply tinged with Neo-Platonic pantheism, and the same may 
be said of the works of Erigena, though Dean Milman is probabl 
mistaken in supposing that he actually became a Pantheist. 
there is, to use Mr. Lupton’s words, no explicit teaching on the 
Incarnation and Redemption in Dionysius, the exposition of these 
doctrines in Krigena’s De Divisione Naturarum is vague and pan- 
theistic in tone, and very difficult to reconcile with the language 
of Scripture or the traditional teaching of the Church. Colet, om 
the other hand, supplements and corrects, perhaps unconsciously, 
these peculiarities of Dionysius. When, indeed, Mr, Lupton goes 


* Two Treatises on the Hierarchies of Dionysius. By John Colet, D.D, 
formerly Dean of St. Paul’s, With a Translation, Introduction, and Notes. 
By J. H. Lupton, M.A, London: Bell & Daldy, 1869, 
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on to complain that “ there is still very prominent (in Colet) the 
Dionysian idea of God’s drawing near to man rather than of being 

ropitiated on man’s behalf,” he seems to forget that this idea is 
also the most prominent throughout the writings of the Fathers. 
Colet, however, expressly insists on the reality of the revealed 
doctrines of Sin, Redemption, and the Incarnation, which the 
language of both Dionysius and Evigena might seem at least to 
leave in great uncertainty. 

We need not follow Mr. Lupton through his brief but con- 
clusive summary of the argument for tho late date of the 
Dionysian writings. It was, indeed, new to us to be told that 
“some eminent names may still be counted as upholders of the 
theory of genuineness,” and we were still more surpri-ed to find 
the name of so respectable an authority as “the Abbé Darboy” 
among them, if the present Archbishop of Paris be intended. It 
shows that even the most demonstrably false tuadition, when once 
it has got surrounded with an atmosphere of theological preju- 
dice, will die very hard. The “Hloly House of Loretto” is still 
seriously defended, and, for aught we know, there may be cham- 

ions of the False Decretals, But no suspicion had arisen in 
Bolet's day of the genuineness of these writings, and he speaks of 
“St. Dionysius” being in the Church what Ezra was in the 
Synagogue, who took care that the mysteries of the law should be 
committed to writing, lest the record of them should perish. The 

vound-plan of the work on the Celestial and Icclesiastical 

ierarchies, which Colet has paraphrased, may be best described 
in the words of his last successor in the deanery of St. Paul’s, 
quoted by Mr. Lupton :— 

“The triple earthly sacerdotal order had its type in heaven, the Celestial 
Orders their antitype on earth. The triple and novene division ran throughout, 
and connected, assimilated, almost identified the mundane and supermundine 
Church. As there were three degrees of attainment, Light, Purity, Know- 
ledge, (or the Divine Vision), so there were three Orders of the Earthly 
Hierarchy, Bishops, Priests, aud Deacons ; three Sacraments, Baptism, the 
Eucharist, the Holy Chrism ; three classes, the Baptized, the Communicants, 


the Moiks. How sublime,” he continues, “how exalting, how welcome to | 


the sucerdotalism of the West this lofty doctrine! ‘the Celestial Hier- 
archy were as themselves ; they themselves were formed and organized after 
the patterns of the great Orders in heaven.” 

The first book deals with the Celestial Hierarchy; the second, 
which is much the longest, with the Ecclesiastical. The theory 
of the angel world laid down in Dionysius and adopted by 
Colet, is based on the nomenclature of Scripture, and has passed, 
through the works of the Schoolmen into the later theology of 
both East and West. It forms the basis of all the treatises De 
Angelis, and has shaped the general conception of the orders and 
oflices of good and evil angels in the Church. It may be shortly 
stated thus. There are three hierarchies, and in each hierarchy 
three orders or ranks. ‘The office of the first hierarchy is to per- 
fect, of the second to illuminate, of the third to purify, according 
to the threefold division of the stages of the spiritual life by 
mystical writers into the purgative, the illuminative, and the 
unitive or perfect way. ‘Lhe first hierarchy consists of the 
Seraphim, or spirits of love—for seraphin means: fire—who are the 
highest ; the Ghevtlin, or spirits of wisdom; and the Thrones, 
who ore so called from their attributes of “ power, strength, and 
fortitude.” The second hierarchy consists of Dominations, who are 
“an express image of the power and archetypal dominion in God ”; 
Virtues, whose name signifies “a certain manly and masculine and 
unshaken strength ” ; and Powers, who represent “ the divine unity, 
simplicity, power, and authority.” The third and lowest hier- 
archy consists of Principalities, who are an image of the “true 
and exalted principality in God”; Archangels, who represent 
and imitate “a certain supreme and wise and virtuous power of 
bearing tidings” in Him; and Angels, who * specially express the 
bountitul and protitable messages of God.” It is this last hier- 
archy alone who are supposed to minister directly to the minds of 
men ; and from them the Guardian Angels are chosen, one of whom 
is appvuinted to take charge of every human being from his birth, 
as his “constant monitor and instigator to what is good, and his 
defender against the constant assaults of evil spirits, the fallen 
angels that inhabit the dense and murky atmosphere around us and 
are the bitter foes of men,” and whom, therefore, “ he should daily 
worship with some special prayer.” We may add that later theo- 
logians usually place the Seven Archangels whose names are found 
in the Bible, or the Apocryphal books of Esdras, by themselves 
above the Seraphim. Colet seems to reckon them in the order of 
Archangels in the third hierarchy. On the oflices of the angels 
towards men he has the following curious passage :— 

The lowest angels work upon our bishops and priests, and refine and raise 
them to what is spiritual; to the intent that they may become wholly 
spiritua)], and may in turn spiritualize others beneath them, each according 
to his capacity ; that from among men, so far as possible, there may be in 
Christ a fourth and highly spiritual hierarchy, who will one day be true 
spirits and angels, their spiritualizing being continued by God in Christ, 
through angels and angelic men, 

It is worth while noticing that Colet invariably uses the word 
prophet, not in the sense of a forcteller, but as the common desig- 
nation of all the writers of Scripture, defining it to mean “a 
Divine teacher (theoloyus) who speaks out what is revealed by 
God.” We may further observe that he interprets the various 
prayers and 1 oe against enemies in the Psalter, which 

ave led some Dissenting bodies to reject it as untit for Christian 
worship, of “ these malignant natures,” the fallen angels, who are 
always secretly plotting against man. “In truth David does 
scarcely anything else in all his Psalms than pray toGod in Christ 
that among so many and great enemies he may come off victorious 


and be saved in God.” 


The Second Book, on the Ecclesiastical Hierarchy, contains 
seven chapters, going through the sacraments of Baptism, Commu- 
nion, Chrism (or Confirmation), and Holy Order, the Consecration 
of Monks, and Rites of the Iloly Dead. The editor reminds us that 
Colet’s Treatise on the Sacraments, which was first published in 
1867, should be regarded as supplementary to it. In the present 
work each chapter on the Sacraments is divided into three 
sections, the first being prefatory, the second describing the cere- 
monies used in administering it, and the third expounding their 
spiritual sense. Colet considers this spiritual meaning to have been 
handed down by tradition, and purposely not committed to writing, 
the first to attempt this having been Durandus in his Rationale 
Divinorum Officiorum, in the thirteenth century, “ who in this 
sort civines and conjectures as he can, much as they do who tell 
us what the Apocalypse of St. John meant.” He said just 
before, that scarce any can understand the Apocalypse unless he 
be moved by the same spirit of prophecy. Whether Dr. Oumming- 
would take this for a rebuke or a vompliment we hardly know. 
It is worth noticing, that Colet, who wrote at the beginning of 
the sixteenth century, uses the word “ sacrament” in the same 
loose sense so common in the Fathers and medixval theologians. 
‘Thus the priest’s washing his hands in the mass, the sign of the 
Cross in contirmation, the placing the Gospels on the Bishop's: 
head in consecration and the like, are called sacraments; and “4 
explains that the word does not apply only to “ those seven best 
known (notissima) in the Church, but to whatever ‘is signified 
by a sensible sign.” Peter Lombard, in the twelfth century, 
was in fact the first to fix the number of seven. It is less. 
easy to understand Colet’s speaking of “ the sacred Chrism ¥— 
that is, confirmation—as “almost on a level with the Eucharist, 
and in use and necessity equal to it.” We have said that. 
Mr. Lupton’s translation is a good one, but there are occasional 
inaccuracies which prejudice the sense. Thus, throughout the 
chapter on Holy Orders, he most unaccountably translates ministré 
“deacons,” though it is quite clear that Colet never uses the term 
exclusively of deacons, whom he always calls diaconi, even when 
they are meant to be included. In one passage at least we have- 
diaconi et ministri; and there, but there only, Mr. Lupton trans- 
laies the word correctly “ ministers.” It is, of course, used 
generally of all the inferior orders of the ministry below deacons, 
of which there are five in the Western and three in the Eu:tern 
Church, The mistake is the more inexplicable because, the first. 
time the word occurs and is mistranslated, Colet carefully expl.ins 
that Dionysius, whom he is quoting, used the word bishops (iép- 
apyor) for those afterwards called priests, and priests for those 
afterwards called deacons, whence it is clear that by ministré (Aur=- 
ovpyet) he means those only below the order of deacons, 

There are not many passages in the treatise referring directly to 
matters of contemporary interest. But twice the author breaks out, 
as it were, into instinctive denunciation of the clergy, in language 
which supplies so striking a comment on the state of things in the 
Church just before the beginning of the Reformation that the 

uissages are worth putting on record here. He pauses abruptly, 
in his explanation of the ceremony of washing hands in the mass, 
to exclaim :— ‘ 

Oh! priests, Oh! priesthood, oh! the detestable boldness of wicked men 
in this our generation, Oh! the abominable impiety of those miserable 
priests, of whom this age of ours contains a great multitude; who fear not. 
to rush from the bosom of some foul harlot into the temple of the Church, 
to the altar of Christ, to the mysteries of God. Abandoned creatures! on 
whom the vengeance of God will one day fall the heavier, the more shame- 
lessly they have intruded themselves on the divine office. Oh! Jesu Christ,. 
wash for us not our feet only, but our hands and our head. 

And again, while speaking of the selection of persons for holy 
offices in the Church, he interrupts his argument to observe :— 

Wherefore one may here express an abhorrence of the detestable ‘custom, 
which has now for a long time been growing in the Church, and is at the 
present time deep-rooted, ulmost to the destruction of the Christian common- 
wealth, whereby temporal princes, void of reason, and, under the name of 
Christians, open enemies and foes of God, blasphemers of Christ, over- 
throwers of his Church, not with humble and pious, but with proud and 
rash, minds; not in consecrated end holy places, but in chambers and at 
banquets; appoint Bishops to rule the Church of Christ; and those too. 
(heinous crime!) men ignorant of all that is sacred, skilled in all that is 
profane; men to whom they have already shamelessly sold those very 
bishoprics. Out upon this wicked generation! these abandoned principles! 
this madness of princes! this blinuness and folly of ecclesiastics! a blind- 
ness whether more to be had in derision or wept over I know not. All order 
is bcing overthrown, the flesh waxes winton, the spirit is quenched, all 
things are distorted and foul. Unless Christ have pity on his Church, 
death, which is already almost at the door, will seize on all. 

In illustration of what is here said about selling bishoprics the 
translator quotes in a note a passage from Roscoe's Life of Lorenzo 
de’ Medici, to the effect that Pope Sixtus IV., who died in 1484, 
was the first who openly exposed to sale the principal offices of the 
Church, and actually instituted new ones for the avowed purpose. 
of selling them. We cannot wonder, after this, at the fierce’ 
outcry for reform of the Curia which had been skilfully evaded 
at the Councils of Constance and Vasle, and was destined to be 
once more evaded at the Council of Trent, 


RUSKIN’S QUEEN OF THE AIR.* 
I the opinion of Lord Bacon the story of the Sphinx was “ an 


elegant and instructive fable,” “ invented to represent science, 
especially as joined with practice.” His reason for so thinking was 


* The Queen of the Air: being a Study of the Greek Myths of Cloud and 
smiths elder’ & Co. 1869 
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that “ science may without absurdity be called a monster, being 
strangely gazed at and admired by the ignorant and unskilful.” 
The composite figure of the Sphinx indicates “ the vast variety 
of subjects that science considers” ; the female countenance attri- 
buted to her denotes the “ gay appearance” of science, and her 
“ volubility of speech.” Her wings show that “ the sciences and 
their inventions run and fly about in a moment, for knowledge, 
like light communicated from one torch to another, is presently 
caught and copiously diffused.” Her sharp and hooked talons are 
“ the axioms and arguments of science” which “ enter the mind, 
lay hold of it, fix it down, and keep it from moving and slipping 
away.” She is placed on a crag overlooking the Theban city, 
because “ all science seems placed on high, as it were on the to 
of mountains that are hard to climb.” Like her, “ science is 
said to beset the highways, because through all the journey and 
peregrination of human life there is matter and occasion offered of 
contemplation.” If the riddles which the Sphinx receives from 
the Muses bring with them trouble and disaster, it is because 
“practice urges and impels to action, choice, and determination,” 
and thus questions of science “ become torturing, severe, and trying, 
and, unless solved and interpreted, strangely perplex and harass 
the human mind, rend it every way, and perfectly tear it to 
pieces.” The fable, in Bacon’s judgment, adds with the “ utmost 
elegance ” “ that, when Sphinx was conquered, her carcase was 
laid upon an ass; for there is nothing so subtle and abstruse but, 
after being once made plain, intelligible, and common, it may be 
received by tue lowest capacity.” But he feels himself bound not 
to omit that “ Sphinx was conquered by a lame man and impotent 
in his feet, for men usually make too much haste to the solution 
of Sphinx’s riddles ; whence it happens that, she prevailing, their 
minds are rather racked and tom b disputes than invested with 
command by works and effects.” 

1t is unnecessary to say that a large number of the Greek myths 
ave made by Lord Bacon to yield “ wisdom” of this kind, and 
that his interpretations show the vast debt of gratitude which we 
owe to a set of mysterious philosophers, prophets, or politicians, 
who, living before there were any constitutions, alliances, con- 
federacies, and diplomacy, furnished in the form of amusing 
stories a complete code tor the guidance of kings, members of 
Parliament, Cabinet ministers, and ambassadors. It would be 
unfair to grudge to these interpretations the praise of cleverness 
and ingenuity ; but the happy turns which the interpreter some- 
times gives to the legend are generally more than counterbalanced 
by misrepresentations of the Greek myth itself. The comparison 
ot the claws and talons of the Sphinx to the axioms and arguments 
of science may be both amusing and instructive; but the ass which 
carries her carcase is a creature of his own imagining, and C&dipus 
was neither lame nor impotent in his feet when he came to 
the final conflict. The reason by which Bacon accounts for this 
fact would be an argument for making C2dipus, not the conqueror, 
but only another of the victims of the Sphinx. 

But, ingenious as Bacon’s interpretations may have been, they 
were emphatically unscientific. To him these Greek stories were 
mere isolated or detached fables, to each of which he might tack 
on any explanation which might seem best to fit its leading 
features. In short, they were things with regard to which he needed 
not to follow rules which, in all the processes of science, he would 
have regarded as indispensable. Had he followed these rules, he 
might, even without a knowledge of the language or the myths of 
other cognate tribes, have seen that the Greek story of Gidipus and 
the Sphinx could not be judged of without a comparison with other 
tales. He would have seen that Gidipus was not the only child 
exposed on a mountain side, or rescued by a shepherd, or doomed 
to slay his father, and to conquer a snake, dragon, or other monsters. 
He m ght have perceived that the names in some or any of these 
tales bore a certain analogy to each other, and that as these names 
could not be the result of accident, the explanation which would 
account for the myth would account also for them, and that short 
of this result no interpretation could be accepted as adequate. ‘The 
discovery that Bacon’s mode of extracting from myths the 
“ wisdom of the ancients” is thoroughly unscientific releases us 
from any further duty of examining his expianations in detail, 
full though they may be of practical wisdom and shrewd counsel. 

Whether Mr. Ruskin’s method of dealing with the same 
materials diflers essentially from that of Lord Bacon, a few 
sentences talien from his chapters on the myth of Athene will 
enable the reader to determine for himself. In each myth there 
is a “moral significance ” which can be perceived only by those 
who are in harmony with the spirit and mind of the men who 
made the myth ; aud they who are so will see that 
the Neith of the Egyptians, the Athena or Athenaia of the Greeks, and, 
with broken power, half usurped by Mars, the Minerva of the Latins, is, 
physically, the queen of the air, having supreme power over its blessing of 
calm and wrath of storm ; and, spiritually, she is the queen of the breath of 
man, first of the bodily breathing, which is life to his blood and strength to 
his arm in battle; and then of the mental breathing or inspiration, which 
is his moral health and habitual wisdom; wisdom of conduct and of the 
heart, as opposed to the wisdom of imagination and the brain; moral, as 
distinct from intellectual ; inspired, as distinct from illuminated. 

Her passion and zeal are “breathed into a mortal whose name is 
Ache of Heart, and whose short life is only the incarnate brooding 
and burst of storm.” The Harpies, we are told, “represent vain 
desire,” and are connected with the Sirens, 

who are the spirits of constant desire; so that it is difficult sometimes in 
early art to kuow which are meant, both being represcnted alike as birds 
with women’s heads; only the Sirens are the great constant desires—the 
infinite sickness of the heart—which rightly placed give life, and wrongly 


placed waste it away ; so that there are two groups of Sirens, one noble and 
saving, as the other is fatal. But there are no animating or saving 
Harpies. 

On the value of this philosophical or ethical analysis we haye 
not a word to say. Mr. Ruskin puts forth his book as a study of 
a certain class of Greek myths, and at starting he tells his readers 
that he offers no excuse for endeavouring to interest them in the 
subject of Greek mythology. It is then his duty, as it was that 
of Lord Bacon, to represent these myths as they are in themselves, 
and to apply to them a strict scientific method, which, in the 
case of an infinite multitude of stories, can be only the method 
of comparison. Mr. Ruskin is not careful to pg the myths 
accurately, nor does he appear to be conscious that no explanation 
can be received as adequate in the case of any one myth which 
fails at the same time to explain all other cognate myths. Still 
less Goes he seem to see thet the names in one language can- 
not be safely interpreted until we have compared them with 
names belonging to similar legends in other dialects; that 
Athene and Achilleus, Erinys, Helen, Paris, and Briseis cannot 
be explained except by a comparison with Ahana, Aharyu, 
Sarama, Saranyu, Pani, and Brisaya. The distinction between 
vain and constant desire may lie deep in the nature of things; 
but noble and saving Sirens seem to belong to the same 
class of creatures with the ass which carried the carcase of the 
Sphinx. Mr. Ruskin gives no references; but unless he can find 
such Sirens in the pages of Greek or Sanskrit writers, it is scarcely 
fair to infer their existence from the conditions of the moral or 
spiritual world. In short, his method is not more scientific than 
that of Lord Bacon ; and we are as little justified in receiving his 
explanation of the name of Achilleus as in following Aristotle 
when he says that the Dikastesis simply the Dichastes or Divider. 
Nor is our method more scientific if we explain particular incidents 
and features in the myth of Athene or any other, any emblems 
used in her cultus, any ceremony marking her festivals, without 
inquiring first whether the same incidents, emblems, or ceremonies 
belong to the worship or the myths of any gods whether of the 
Hellenic or other Aryan tribes. | Now Mr. Ruskin says positively 
that the peplos carried yearly in procession by the Athenian 
maidens was intended to denote the justice of Athéné; but any 
opinion is obviously premature until we have seen that this peplos 
was carried on the sacred ship, and have taken into consideration 
the navigium Isidis in the Roman rustic Calendar, the “ signum in 
modum liburne tiguratum ” of which Tacitus speaks as used by 
German tribes in the worship of a goddess whoin he names Isis, 
together with the hangings woven for the grove by the Syrian 
maidens, and the many other seemingly cognate symbols or cere- 
monies which mark other rites of the same or other tribes or 
peoples. So, again, Mr. Ruskin has no hesitation in saying that 
*the dolphin’s arching rise and replunge” was “taken as a type 
of the emergences of the sun and stars from the sea in the 
East, and then plunging beneath in the West.” Hence Apollo, 
“when in his personal power he crosses the sea, leading his Cretan 
colonists to Pytho, takes the form of a dolphin, becomes Apollo 
Delphinios, and names the founded colony ‘ Delphi.” Here 
clearly we must compare the story with other myths of beings of 
mysterious power and wisdom which come from the sea, with the 
Hellenic Proteus and the Syrian fish-god reproduced with sin- 
gular fidelity in Hindoo fairy tales, and it may be also with the 
myth of Bheki, on which is built the Teutonic story of the Frog 
Prince. So, again, the wisdom and wealth of Sisyphus are regarded 
by Mr. Ruskin as suggested by the commercial situation of 
Corinth, and the apparent gain of transit, transfer, or trade 
“which is not gain.” This, he adds, “is the real meaning of his 
punishment in hell—eternal toil and recoil (the modern idol of 
capital being, indeed, the stone of Sisyphus with a vengeance, 
crushing in its recoil).” But Sisyphus is not crushed by the 
recoiling stone ; and whatever other dilliculties may be involved 
in the singularly artificial origin thus assigned to the myth, 
we cannot avoid the comparison of this story with that of the 
revolving wheel of Ixion, or the cheat of fruit and waters 
placed before Tantalos. All these have marvellous trea- 
sures, all are guilty of presumption against Zeus, all are 
doomed to lose their wealth. There must be a reason for this 
similarity of features, and it is our business to find it out, or 
in default of it to suspend our judgment. Again, Hermes is the 
“highest cloud deity” ; and Mr, Ruskin adopts without misgiving 
Mr. Giladstone’s unsupported assertion that he is moreover a 
Pheenician (ée. a Syrian deity) metamorphosed by his trans- 
ference to the Hellenic soi Here he becomes “the spirit of the 
movement of the sky or firmament, not merely the fast flying of 
the transitory cloud, but the great motion of the heavens and stars 
themselves,” and his position as “the lord of cloud is more 
mystic and ideal than that of any other deity, just on account of 
the constant and real presence of the cloud itself under dif- 
ferent forms, giving rise to all kinds of minor fables.” Here 
also the legend is taken separately, and even in itself is not 
regarded as a whole. It is true that Hermes fills the office of 
shepherd, but it is not to his own cows, if we allow (what cer- 
tainly must be proved) that the cows are the clouds. It is of the 
very essence of the myth that the power of song is inherent in 
Termes, while the lordship over the clouds or mists is deriv 
directly from his compact with Phoibos. It is impossible to 


regard any explanations as scientific or satisfactory which take 
no note of the fundamental incidents of the myth as yiven by tue 
Greek poets themselves; nor do we hesitate to say that any one 
reading Mr. Ruskin’s account of the god would have not the faintest 
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sonated by the fire which his breath has kindled, then returning 


thes. Let him tell the child that this is the story of Hermes, 
and ask him what Hermes is, and the answer assuredly will be 
“the wind.” Let him add that the story tells us further of his 
strange pranks, how he peers into all sorts of nooks and crannies, 
how he works all kinds of mischief, and how when the people come 
to look after him they only hear his mocking laughter as he passes 
on his way; how he could steal the quiver of Phoibos even while 
the god was rebuking him for stealing his cattle, how he whispers 
into a man’s ear and in un instant is gone, how nothing is safe from 
his curious spying; and then let him ask a child who knows any- 
thing of Teutonic nursery stories, of what people Hermes reminds 
him, and he will certainly say that Hermes must be Paul Pry and 
Peeping Tom of Coventry, the Master-thief, or the Shifty Lad. 
There is, in fact, scarcely a single point of detail in the story, 
perhaps not one, which the child could not expiain, so perfectly 
natural and inevitable is the origin and growth of the story. 
If Mr. Ruskin chooses to allegorize the myths, there is perha 
no reason why he should not do so, except it be the fact that the 
rocess is dangerous, as being likely to lead to a wrong conception 
and definition of myths generally. It has so led Mr. Ruskin, who 
tells us that a myth is “ a story with a meaning attached to it other 
than it seems to have at first.” This meaning is generally some 
recondite moral truth or lesson which is in close analogy with cer- 
tain facts in nature of which the myth makes use to enforce the 
moral lesson. The insuperable difliculty of this hypothesis is that 
it makes mythology the result of a complete philosophy, and the 
deliberate manufacture of didactic sages. It begins with assertion, 
and can scarcely end with proof. We cannot indeed hope for 
proof, unless we apply to myths, as to all other subjects of in- 
vestigation, the methods of comparison and difference. If we 
find the myths of one country in a simpler form elsewhere, 
if we can trace this simpler form back to its germ, if in this its 
earliest shape it is perfectly transparent in meaning, and if that 
meaning relates simply to phenomena of the physical world as 
conceived of by the speakers, the presumption is that we have 
traced the myth back to its source. If here we find that Ahana, 
Sarama, or Saranyu are simply names for the morning, and under- 
stood as such, that the clouds are desiguedly spoken of as the cows 
of Indra, and that darkness is the throttling snake which shuts u 
these beautiful cows in its prison-house, then we are brought beak 
to phrases which are not yet myths at all, because they are under- 
stood in their original meaning. But if Greeks and Hindoos carried 
away these words and phrases from their common home, and, as 
time went on, wholly or in part forgot their meaning, then the 
hrase that Ahana or Sarama drove the cows of Indra to their 
lue pastures would be turned into the tale that Phaethousa and 
Lampetie tend the herds of Helios in the green fields of Thrinakia. 
Here the myth remains more than half transparent; but when the 
Pani, or dark power trying to seduce Saramai, becomes Paris who 
seduces Helen, the original meaning of the story is completely 
veiled. In its origin it was purely physical, and the moral or 
political lessons derived from the more developed myths must be 
traced to the analogy existing between physical light and dark- 
ness, calm and storm, and the varying action of the human mind. 
But that such thoughts as those which have influenced Mr. Ruskin 
were not present to the framers of these myths, an examination of 
the myths themselves in their Sanskrit, Greek, or Teutonic dress 
cannot fail to prove. For Mr. Ruskin’s lessons and teaching in 
themselves we can have no other wish than that everybody ma 
become thoroughly imbued with their spirit, although we thin 
that they will do well to look warily into some of his hypotheses 
and illustrations. 


ABBOTT’S SHAKSPEARIAN GRAMMAR.* 


“yrars is a praiseworthy attempt to help in the great work of 
teaching Englishmen to know something of their own tongue. 
Mr. Abbott says truly, “Our native tongue should either not be 
studied critically at all or be studied as thoroughly as the lan- 
guages of antiquity.” It should doubtless be studied far more 
thoroughly than the languages of antiquity commonly are studied. 
In the received way of studying the languages of antiquity the fruit 
is sacrificed to the flowers. Let us think for a moment what would 
be the gain to particular men, and even to general intelligence, if the 
time which, only for the last generation or two, has been wasted on 
making Latin verses had been spent in real study of the relations 
of Latin and Gieek to English. What endless pains have been 
taken by successive generations of teachers to make one of the 
most living and attractive of all subjects as dull and dead as it 


i. ao Grammar. An Attempt to Illustrate some of the Differ- 
we between Llizabethun and Modern English. For the Use of Schools. By 


might be made! Mr. Abbott will doa good work if, in the school 
of which his title-page tells us that he is Head-Master, he tries to 
teach Latin and Greek as thoroughly as he at any rate tries to 
master Elizabethan English. 
Mr. Abbott has gone through his work with great care, and his 
remarks constantly suggest matter for thought. He has gone 
most minutely through the text of Shakspeare, and he has noted in 
a thoughtful and intelligent way the differences between the 
usages of speech in his time and the of our own day. And 
he is not satistied with simply noticing the differences between the 
sixteenth and the seventeenth century. He clearly sees that, if he 
wants to be something more than a philological empiric, he must 
go both backwards and sideways, and must trace out the causes, 
the history, the general bearing, of the differences which he 
finds both in the usages of kiadred languages and in earlier 
forms of our own. What Mr. Abbott attempts in this way is well 
done as far as it He does not blunder, and he makes many 
remarks which are very much to the pu But his way of 
dealing with the history of the English tongue has a feebleness 
about it which shows that he has not yet got to the rvot of 
the matter. He is going in the right way, going backwards; some 
day he will most likely get to the beginning of things, but he has 
not got there yet. His — of sight is as yet too olten narrowed 
to “ early English” strengthened by a little modern High-Dutch. 
“Early” is to be taken in Lord Derby's sense, to mean, if not 
necessarily the language of the fifteenth century, yet something 
not older than the fourteenth or thirteenth. Now and they he 
does refer to “ A. S.” ; but it is only now and then ; he is generally 
content to rest in “E,-E.” as if it were, so to speak, “ Ur- 
Englisch.” ‘Take an example. Mr. Abbott says— 
Many irregularities may be explained by the desire of emphasis which 
suggests repetition, even where repetition, as in the case of a negative, neu- 
tralizes the original phrase : 

* First he denied you had in him no right.”—C. of E. iv. 2. 7. 

Forbade the boy he should not pass these bounds.” —P. P. 9 

“No sonne, were he never so old of yeares, might not marry.” 

ASCH. 37. 
The same idiom is still more common in Greek. It is, however, inde- 
pendent in English, and not borrowed from Greek. 
As early as Chaucer we have— 
“ Hap nys right naught in no wise.” 
i.e. “Chance is not nothing in no way.”—Boetius, book v. 
This is all perfectly true as far as it goes; but there is a weakness 
about it. ‘he Greek use of the double negative might be very 
rightly brought in as an illustration of the English double nega- 
tive; but the notion that the English idiom could be borrowed 
from the Greek should not have received even so much toleration 
as to have been thought worthy of a solemn denial. Mr. Abbott 
goes back only “ as early as Chaucer,” to show, we suppose, that 
the idiom was not borrowed from Greek. But the double negative 
is as old as the language. What say the Chronicles? “Nyxtan 
n@s nan heafodman pet fyrde gaderian wolde . . . me furdon 
nan scir nolde odre gelestan.” So in old High-Dutch :— 
Sic ni wolten niht entrinnen, 
Sic wolten gerne witter gewinnen. 

In fact the idiom is a perfectly natural one. As Mr. Abbott says, 
the repetition of the negative is felt to be more emphatic, and the 
seeming lugical contradiction does not ~~ itself to men’s 
minds till a much later stage. Perhaps the reason why we have 
not the double negative in Latin is ouly because the Latin that 
we have belongs to a late and artificial stage of the language. So 
again in discussing the use of which and such, Mr. Abbott, in the 
latter case, gets back as far as “ swilc,” as in Peter of Langtoft, 


His hede pan of smote ; suilk was William hire, 


But in the case of which he stops at hwich, whuch, and wuch, 
not going back to /wile, the natural fellow of swile. When speaking 
of may, Mr. Abbott tells us “may” originally meant “ to be able 
(&.-E. “mag”; German “ mégen”). Why stop there, and not 
go back to our own magan at once? So in discussing the in- 
definite article and the modern use of the verbal noun as a 
participle, two subjects on which most writers of little books 
about words make such fearful blunders, on these and such like 
matters Mr. Abbott makes no blunders at all, and all that he says 
is true as far as it goes; only he wants that boldness of 
grasp and fulness of treatment which comes from the constant habit 
of guing in all cases to the fountain head. And, if Mr. Abbott's 
printer is not so zealous as Mr. Newman’s so as to plant thorns 
where they are not asked for, he and his printer might between 
them have used care enough in correcting the press not to leave 
the astounding statement that “In the Anglo-Saxon. . . se was 
the article and pe was the relative.” About the indefinite article 
Mr. Abbott's comment is, 

The indefinite article A was originally the numeral One (Scotch Ane) from 
which came Ane, An, A. (Comp. the French ua and the German “m 

Hence a was more emphatic then than now, a fact which will explain its 
omission where we insert it, and its insertion where we should use some more 
emphatic word, “ some,” “ any,” “one,” &c, 
This last remark is thoroughly acute and to the purpose, as Mr, 
Abbott’s remarks on any point of usage always are. And he 
knows quite well that an and one are the same. But it 
would have been much clearer and more scientific to say simply 
that the Old-English dz has (to the great advantage of our speech) 
two modern representatives, an and one, and that both have a 
tendency to drop the ; Sir John Maundeville’s “ folk that han but 
o foot ” following exactly the same law as that by which we just 
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faving notion of the legend as related in the so-called Homeric Hymn 
to Hermes. The whole of that story might be put in the form of 
have two or three questions, and almost the youngest child could give 
y of the answer, and thus determine not only the character of the myth, 
hders put its source. Let any one ask a child what that is which, when 
h the it is newly born, sings sweetly and gently, and after a few hours 
that moves with giant strides over mountains and valleys, whirling 
ves, the sand and the leaves in wild confusion, raging in his fury until 
h the forest branches burst into a flame, yet unable to eat the flesh 
iyths 
ation of the cave as gently as mist on a hill-side, and lying down | 
hich cain as placidly as a babe, with his harp among the cradle 
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now said“ a tendency ” and not “ an tendency.” So out of what Mr. | ending; it may therefore fairly claim a Teutonic beginning. 


Abbott says under the head “ Prepositions,” and again under th 


e | thoug! “unequal” retwins an ending which is really foreign, the end- 


head “ Participles,” we can put together the true account of such | ing “al” of the adjective does not force its foreign birth on the ear 
phrases as to “ go a-hunting,’”’ but it does not come out clearly and | in the same way as the ending “ality ” of the abstract noun, The 


connectedly. And under of (§ 87) we read, 
There is perhaps (as in Latin) a tendency to separate an object from th 


abstract noun belongs to a later stage of thought than the adjec- 
e | tive, and therefore retains more trace of its foreign origin. So we 


direct action of the verb, when the verb is in a participal form, Thus have ‘“ unjust,” “ injustice ”;“ unable,” “ inability ”; and if we 


* amat patriam,” but “amans patrie.” Similarly— 
“ Dick the shepherd blows his nail.” —L. L. L. v. 2. 
ut 


“The shepherd blowing of his nails.” —3 Hen. VJ. ii. 5. 


“unchastity ” as well as “ unchaste,” it is doubtless because of the 
necessary chanze which the ¢ at the beginning has gone throug! 

which partly destroys the Latin air of the word, and also perhaps be- 
cause there is no such Latin word as“ incastitas.” Onthe otherhand, 


Mr. Abbott does not see that the of naturally follows the verbal | We say “impious” as well as “impiety”; but “impious” comes 
noun. The shepherd was rs on- Ge, or ne swine of his nails.” | Under one of Mr. Abbott's rules, and it has inherited and indeed 
“Blowing of his nails” is simply the prepositionil (so to speak) heightened a meaning, which, even more than that of “ unholy,” is 
instead of the inflexional form of such vigorous English as “ folces | much more than a mere negation of piety. It must not be forgotten 
geswine and fvos spylling and heora feonda fordbylding.” When | that Shakspeare, like Chaucer, wrote at one of the dates which 
the modern schoolmaster rebukes his scholar for saying “ What | Wituessed a special inroad of Latin words into our language. Of 
are you a doing of?” he is wiping out not only the English of | these Mr. Abbott remarks, sumewhat in the spirit of Archbisho 


Shakspeare, but the English of the old time before him. 


Trench, that “the Elizabethans °—Mr. Abbott talks about “the 


We need hardly go again through the old story about “his” Elizabethans” much #s some people talk about “ the Saxons on 
and the genitive in “es,” but it is rather odd when Mr. Abbott | “used them literally and generally ; we metaphorically and parti- 


writes :— 


Tits is sometimes used for ’s, the sign of the possessive case, particularly 


when the name ends in s. 
“Mars dis sword . . . nor Neptune’s trident nor Apollo’s bow.” 
Also, by analogy, 
Pallas her glass.” —Bacon, Adv. of L. 278. 


J. Cy.’s Rev. i. 1. 


cularly.” He illustrates this position by several | among 
them “exorbitant,” “extravagant,” “aggravation,” all of which 
have now a special meaning which is not in the least implied in 
the word itself. In these cases the change certainly is from. 
general to particular, but we are not sure that this is a general 
rule. But Mr. Abbott is certainly right in speaking of the change 
from literal to metaphorical, which has undoubtedly taken place, 


In this sort of case the despotism of the printer came in so early that to many of 
it is always hard to say whether the writer himself meant to say Wher d y is applidd 
“ Mars his” or “ Marves.” Jonson would most likely have a 


theory, and very likely a wrong theory, as Bacon clearly had when 


by a tigure to something or other; the metaphorical use takes 


he wrote about “ Dallas her glass.” Shakspeare, on the other hand, 8 fancy ut od be of word. But 
would simply use whatever sound seemed to express his mean- | th 
ing, without any theory at all, Mr. Abbott speaks rightly of the ak hi hit 
modern neuter genitive its for his as just coming in the time of Crin dig lit got 
Shakspeare, being found though rarely in his writings, though not but 

in the authorized version of the Bible; while speahiag of he and it | Word Js ant, 


Mr. Abbott truly remarks on the utter irregularity of Shakspeare’s 


language with regard to the inflexion of pronouns, But when Mr. 


wider than the proper one. If one could only believe in pur- 
gatory, what an Ayenbite of Inwyt must be there made ready 


Abbott quotes “damned be Aim,” and adds, very truly perhaps, for the corruptors of language | 


“let” or some such word was implied, we cannot help thinking 
that Him is strictly the dative; at the same time it is certain that 


an apparently ungrammatical use of pronouns often adds emphasis 
toasentence. Gily:0’s commands to her husband— 
- Soyou must ride 
On horseback after we— 
would lose half their force if we were to change we into ws; the like 
would be the fate of the second Queen Mary’s entry in the Bible 
used at her consecration, “This book was given the King and J at 
our crownation.” This last bit of royal English reminds us of a 
remark of Mr. Abbott’s, that in compound words “the Elizabethans 
did not bind themselves by the stricter rules of modern times in 
this respect. They did not mind adding a Latin termination to a 
Teutonic root.” He gives as his instance, “Tolland uses ‘to 
foolify’ for to ‘stultify,"” and he adds, “Shakespeare has 
increaseful, bodement, etc,” of which the former at all events 
is an instance of the opposite process, that of adding Teutonic 
ending to Latin root.  Foolify ” reminds one of Sydney 
Smith’s “ fooloumeter,” but fvol, whatever it is, cannot be called 
a Teutonic root; it is one of those French words which 
have a fair chance of being Celtic. ‘ Increaseful” seems leziti- 
mate enough. When a French or Latin word has been so com- 
pletely broken into an English shape that we quite forget its 
foreign origin, we may fairly treat it as naturalized, and form 
derivative words from it with Tentonic endings. No one can object 
to “crowning” or “ Kroénung,”’ and Queen Mary’s “ crownation ” 
seems to us uncouth mainly because crown has become so tho- 
roughly naturalized that it does not take kindly to the Latin 
ending in ation. But Mr. Abbott can hardly call our modern rule 
on this point very strict, when so very recent and so barbarous a 
word as starvation—to say nothing of Mr. L.O. Pyke’s backward- 
ation—has taken such firm root among us. Still how instinctive 
Queen Mary's formation is is shown by the popular form of 
“erowner” tor “coroner.” 
The following remarks are true on the whole :— 
Un for modern 1x ; IN for UN. (Non- only occurs twice in all the plays 
of Shakspeare.) 
Jacharitable, infortunate, incertain, ingrateful. 
Uapossible, unperfect, unprovident, unactive, unexpressive, unproper, 
unrespective, 

We appear to have no definite rule of distinction even now, since we use 
ungrateful, ingratitude ; mxequal, inequality. Un seems to have been pre- 
ferred by Shakespeare before p and r, which do not allow in to precede 
except in the form im. Jn also seems to have been in many cases retained 
from the Latin, as in the case of “ingratus,” “infortunium,” &c. As a 
general rule, we now use in where we desire to make the negative a part of 
the word, and wa where the separation is maintained—* untrue,” “ infirm,’ 
Hence un is always used with participles—“ untamed,” &c. Perhaps also 
un is stronger thin in. “ Unholy” means more than “not holy,” almost 
“the reverse of holy.” But in “inattentive,” “ intemperate,” in has nearly 
the same meaning, “the reverse of.” 
We think we can discern a rule, at least a sort of principle, in the 
distinction between wnyratefuland ingratitude, unequaland inequality. 
“ Grateful” —though, with “thankful ready to use,” we hardly 


THE HANDBOOK FOR SPAIN.* 


i any proof were wanting that Spain, in spite of all her diffi- 
culties and disorders, has been advancing ot late years, it would 
be found in the book before us. The handbook which was facile 
princeps of handbooks, the fullest and most complete guide to any 
country ever written for the use of the traveller, has become within 
the comparatively short space of fourteen years all but obsolete 
and utterly useless, simply because in all the more practical matters 
rela:ing to locomotion it no more represents the existing state of 
things than if it had been written in the last centnry, for the assist- 
ance of Swinburne, Townsend, Southey, and the Spanisb tourists of 
their period. In Mr. Ford’s last edition, that of 1855, he only men- 
tions two railways as open—the short bits between Madrid and Tem- 
bleque, and between Valencia and Alcira, Now there is a railway 
system extending its branches into nearly every corner, and giving 
a direct and easy communication to almost every city in the 
kingdom. The only exceptions are Granada, which remains for 
the present cut off from Antequera by the Loja mountains; 
desolate, half-ruined Salamanca; and the cities of the north- 
west—Oviedo, Lugo, and Coruha—towards which, however, the 
railway is creeping on, slowly but steadily, at the rate of a station 
in the twelvemonth. As the railways have almost banished the 
old diligences, so they have to a great degree driven out the old 
barbaric simplicity of Spanish travel. The paradors and posadas 
even of the provincial towns are being superseded by a more 
cosmopolitan and civilized sort of establishment; and the fondas 
are beginning to call themselves hotels, and to behave as such. 
Nothing, perhaps, could show the difference in this respect. 
between the Spain of to-day and the Spain which Mr. Ford h 
to describe, better than the paragraph in this new edition of 
the Landbook for Spain whieh refers to the hotel accommoda- 
tion at Madrid, compared with the corresponding passage in 
the edition for 1855. In the one we are told that the hotels are 
“among the worst in Europe,” and only one, “the least bad,” 
is mentioned by name. In the present volume there is a goodly 
list of half a dozen, most of which are at least up to the average of 
those in the chief towns of the Continent. In fact, in all these 
matters Spain is as widely removed from the Spain of a few years 
back as if centuries had elapsed; for it is curious to observe what 
avery slight difference there is between the accounts given by 
travellers not twenty years ago and those of, for instance, the 
Countess Danois in the seventeenth century. _Alll this, it is true, 
does not necessarily argue any very substantial improvement. The 
progress of Spain is, it must be confessed, somewhat of the hot- 
house plant order. It has been forced rather than grown. The 
railways, for instance, have not been constructed, as in other coun- 
tries, because there was an existing traffic and a sufficient demand 
for them, but in most cases simply in the hope of creating the 
demand. Few, if any, of them have as yet reached the rank of 


needed it—we have naturalized and have titted with a Teutonic 


* A Handbook for Travellers in Spain. By Richard Ford. Fourth Edi 
revised on the spot, with Additions, s John 
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ving speculations; and if Mr. Ford's predictions about the almost 
jnsupereble engineering difficulties in the way of railways in 
Spain have proved false, it must be admitted that so far he has 
been a true prophet as regards their financial success. That they 
will pay sooner or later there can be liitle doubt—as little 
doubt, in fact, as that they penetrate a country teeming with 
natural wealth. In mineral riches Spain is not surpassed by any 
country in Europe, and the land crossed by the great central line 
of railway is naturally one of the finest corn and wine-growing 
countries in the universe. But all this wealth has been lying idle 
simply for lack of transport. Mines were valueless from the want 
of fuel, or of carriage for their products to places where fuel was 
tobe bad. Fields that might supply half urope with corn have 
been merely feeding their own sparse population; and at Valde- 

jias ® Wine generous in both senses of the word, for it is a 
Burgundy by descent, is at times literally not worth more than 
water. There is no knowing what might have been now the 
favoured drink of the Tory party if La Mancha had only possessed 
the same facilities for the conveyance of its rich red wine that the 
Douro allurds to the vineyards along its banks. Besides these 
there are many other springs to be tapped, so to speak, by the action 
of the railway pushing its way into the heart of the country. If 
the effects on the commercial prosperity of Spain have not been as 
yet proportionate to the extent of the railways, their eflects in 
other ways have been very considerable. ‘They have unquestion- 
ably already done a good deal towards mixing up into one people 
that unamalgamating, clannish conglomerate known as the Spanish 
nation, Lleretofore the average S aniard was as stationary as a 
rock-limpet, and knew little more of the country beyond his own 
horizon than he did of Central Asia. Now Aragon and Andalusia 
are brought so close together that they cannot help knowing some- 
thing of each other, and thus what has always been one of the 
difficulties of Spain is being gradually removed. Spain, in fact, is 
like a cluster of cells containing different fluids. Pierce the walls, 
and the laws of gravity and transfusion must assert themselves, 
and yield a uniform liquid and level. 

For the present, however, it is the traveller who is the greatest 
gainer by railway development in Spain, The very opening pages 
of this edition, compared with those of its predecessor, show how 

t has been the revolution in Spanish travel. Mr. Ford begins 
with Cadiz, and says that in facility of access Andalusia must take 
cedene over ali the other provinces. Ile barely recognises the 
ssibility of a traveller desiring to enter Spain by the way of 
france, aud commencing his Spauish tour with that weary diligence 
journey from the Lidassoa to Madrid. The new edition gives as 
route No. 1 that which ninety-nine out of a hundred English 
travellers, either fur business or pleasure, would now adopt, by 
Bayonne, [run, and the Linea del Norte to Madrid ; by which the 
heart of Spain is reached in about one-fourth of the time, and for 
one-half the money, required to eilect a landing on the extreme 
south coast, not to speak of the advantage of a land journey over a 
sea passage. ‘The gain to the traveller is even more forcibly shown 
comparing the present route from Madrid to Andalusia with 
ord’s description of it in the diligence days. Theve is not per- 
haps a more dreary piece of road in all Europe than that 150 
miles between Madrid and the Sierra Morena, and when to its 
natural dreariness were added the heat, dust, cramps, and jolts of 
a Spanish diligence, the journey became a severe undertaking. 
Mr. Ford somewhere recommends travellers to sleep, if they can, 
all the way across La Mancha, as the oaly way of shirking the 
oppressive tedium of the road. Now they can easily follow 
his advice in the comfortable Correo train that leaves Madrid 
at nine in the evening, and, passing the steppes of New Castile 
inthe night, and the Despeiiaperros, the only bit of scenery on 
the whole route, in the early morning, deposits its passengers at 
‘Cordova a litle afier noon, The pace is certainly not equal to 
that of England or France. Few trains, if any, in Spain do an 
average of twenty miles an hour. But even that is a very con- 
siderable gain over the old diligences, which, to do them justice, 
certainly did not fail in speed, whatever their shortcomings in 
other respects might have been. As to ease, comfort, and enjoy- 
ment, the advantage is of course incalculable, and what is true of 
this route is true of almost every other in Central Spain. If, from 
the configuration of the country, and the natural obstacles to com- 
munication between its inhubitants, the introduction of railways 
is a boon to the native, it is certainly not less so to the foreigner 
travelling for pleasure. ‘There is no country where a rapid escape 
from the monotony of the road, aggravated by heat, glare, and dust, 
is so great a blessing as in the central region of Spain. 

The railway lines radiating from Madrid coincide, on the whole, 
pretty closely with the main routes given by Ford, so that in this 
respect no very great alteration has been necessary in the present 
edition, and the by-roads of course remain much the same, except 

, owing to the impetus given to travelling, there are in man 
-eases regular public conveyances plying where in his time suc 
laxuries were undreamt of; as, for iustance, in Estremadura, Leon, 
and Gallicia. The riding tour, which he upheld as the only mode 
by which Spain could be thoroughly seen, need not now be 


attempted by any one who has not a very strong pre‘erence for | 


travelling on horseback. In Andalusia, it is true, a considerable 
change has been made by the branch line from Cordova to Malaga. 
No one, for instance, would now take what used to be the regular 


dred miles of the loveliest garden-land in Europe. For all 
the roads in Spain are not wearisome; if the scenery in the 
interior is generally monotonous, ample amends are made to 
the traveller as he approaches the coast, whether it be across the 
beautiful Huerta of Valencia, or down the valley of the Guadal- 
horce to Malaga, or over the Western Pyrenees to Bilbao or San 
Sebastian. A considerable amount of new information is, of 
course, added here. The account of the Sierra Nevada, and of 
its scenery, structure, and natural history is, for example, far more 
full and accurate than that given by Ford, and thanks to Mr. 
Charles Packe, the map of Andalusia, which was full of errors in 
this part, has been corrected. The editor has also in some in- 
stances availed himself of the assistance of Mr. Street’s Gothic 
Architecture in Span, a work which has now of course be- 
come the standard authority on the subject, Another addi- 
tion to be noticed is that of plans of the chief cathedrals, 
and also of the principal towns—a valuable aid to the tra- 
veller, for of all cities those of Spain are the most intricate 
in their arrangement. There are, indeed, one or two question- 
able items in the additional information, What, for instance, 
could have induced the editor to include the ostrich among the 
game to be met with on the road between Tangier and Tetuan, 
where there is about as much chance of seeing one as on Salis- 
bury Plain? or, in describing the view from the Veleta in the 
Sierra Nevada, to put the Sierra Bermeja and the Rio Verde, 
famous in the Spanish ballads, in the north-eastern part of the 
panorama instead of the south-west? But these and the like are 
mere trifling slips, a slight percentage of which must be expected 
in a work of the sort. One new note we must mention because 
it shows how the facilities of locomotion have already begun to 
act in their usual way, and to familiarize foreigners with the 
manners, taste, and intelligence of the British tourist. The de- 
scription of the Abbey of Veruela, near Tarazona, ends by calling 
attention to “the disgraceful manner in which a party of English- 
men have disfigured one of the columns by cutting their names 
(date 1860) into the stone.” Napoleon called us a nation of 
shopkeepers, but nowadays foreigners must often feel inclined to 
go a little further, and, judging by samples presented to their 
notice among the tourist class, set us down as a nation of counter- 
jumpers. 

But the greatest difference between this and the former editions 
lies in the arrangement. ‘The first edition of the Handbook, in 
1845, was in two volumes. The next, two years later, was cut 
down and condensed into one, for the greater convenience of the 
traveller. The change does not appear to have found favour, for 
the third edition reverted to the two-volume form, restoring the 
abstracted ‘matter. In this, the fourth, the handbook proper, 
all that is absolutely necessary for the instruction and guidance 
of the traveller, has been collected into one volume, while 
all that part which is purely “Ford,” and not * handbook,” 
is kept apart in a second volume, to be read in the railway 
or the hotel, or in those intervals of travel when a book, and 
not a guide, is the desideratum. The division is a wise one. 
A handbook in two volumes is an inconvenience as well as a 
nisnomer, but no one who has tasted Ford would willingly part 
with a line of what he has written. There are few writers who 
have succeeded in establishing such intimate personul relations 
with their readers as Mr. Ford did under circumstances which 
would appear to render intimacy impossible. In spite of the almost 
mechanical nature of his task, one comes somehow to know the 
man himself through his book, to understand him, and all his 
likes and dislikes, to humour and enjoy his prejudices, to listen to 
him as to an old companion as he chats about the cosas de Espaiia, 
and to join with him in his bursts of enthusiasm at anything that 
is noble, in art, nature, or man. Even his occasional outbreaks of 
testiness and intolerance help to give an individuality to the 
author, while they add a certain not unappropriate amontillado 
flavour to the book. A book which has this rare property ought 
not to be lightly superseded, and we need scarcely say that this is 
only one of the minor merits of the Handbook for Spain. Its 
research, learning, and sound criticism are too well known to 
require commendation here, and we need only say we are glad to 
{ind that they are not to lie idle for want of a little adaptation to 
the requirements of more modern times, 


BARING-GOULD’S CURIOSITIES OF OLDEN TIMES. 


PERE is nothing more pitiful at first sight than an old 
library, such libraries as those of old colleges, for instance, 
or the yet quainter stores of books that one lights upon in church 
vestries, legacies of defunct vicars and literary churchwardens. 
The big dust-covered folios, the dumpy worm-eaten quartos, 
oppress one with a sense of power wasted, of mind that has done 
its work and “ gone dumb,” as the Americans say. Shelf after 
shelf of dead theology, controversies that have been hushed for 
centuries, dead scholar-hip, dead politics, even lighter correspond- 
ence where all charm of grace and vivacity has died out of the 
page, dead news, dead criticism, makes us long sometimes for a 
new Omar and a bonfire less legendary than his. And yet few of 
these books are really without some spark of life. It is very difficult 
indeed for a book altogether to die. Some little story, some 
mere phrase, a note, a title-page, a printer's colophon, lives under 


diligence route from Cordova to Granada, or from Granada to 
Malaga. Along the east coast too the steamers have been pretty 
well superseded by the completion of the railway from Valencia 
to Barcelona, which takes the traveller through some two hun- 


the dust, and waits its Macaulay or its Carlyle to rescue it. We 


| © Curiosities of Olden Times, By S. Baring-Gould, M.A. London: 
| J.T. Hayes. New York: Pott & Amery. 
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have often thought that great writers like these might make a 
pleasant book just by telling us in what out-of-the-way nooks, in 
what unlikely quarters, among what garbage and death they found 
the vivid little touches that light up their pages. Mr. Baring- 
Gould stands on a very different level from that of such writers, 
but he has all their sense of the living things that a good hunt ma 
find in old books, and he enters far more into what one may call 
the romance of such a hunt. He is, we know from works which 
we have already noticed in this journal, a sound and diligent 
scholar who knows how to turn his scholarship to good account. 

But he has clearly the taste of “an antiquary ” (as he modestly 

calls himself) besides, and an antiquary’s love of an old thing 

because it is old. It is a love that very often leads him, as 

it leads his class, into mere drivel; and there are not a 

few of the pages of his present little book which unpleasantly 

remind us of Southey’s Doctor, with the wit and humour of 

Southey left out. There is very little fun in mere literary nick- 

nackeries like the papers on “ Strange Wills,” and “ Queer Cul- 

prits,” and “ What are Women made of.” If any one is reall 
amused with this sort of thing, he may be simply surfeited wit 
the stores already amassed by the elder Disraeli, or garnered in 

Southey’s Commonplace Book. There is a worse fault, too, 

about the volume than mere twaddle—a spice of a rather un- 
pleasant cynicism about woman, constant flings at clericul mar- 
riages, and here and there a display of theological antipathies 
which jar against the genial tone of the book asa whole. In his 
section on “Strange Pains and Penalties,’ for instance, Mr. 
Gould has chosen as a close the terrible story of the execution of 
Balthazar Gerard for the assassination of William of Orange, 
and his recital of the incredible acts of barbarity which accom- 
panied it closes with the simple comment, “Such were the tender 
mercies of Dutch Calvinists.’ He might far more truthfull 
close a narrative of the tortures of Damiens with the moral, 
“Such were the tender mercies of French Catholics.” In 
the eighteenth century kings had little to fear from assassina- 
tion. In the sixteenth it was the common mode of removing, or 
attempting to remove, a Protestant ruler. To prevent Philip trom 
hiring assassins, the Dutch may have argued, was impossible, save 
by so intensifying the tortures of his hirelings that, out of sheer 
terrer, he should find none to hire. No doubt they were wrong, 
but their error was rather an error of judicial casuistry than of 
humanity. Considering that it was these Dutch Calvinists whose 
example did more than all the reasonings of humanitarian reformers 
to mitigate the criminal code of Europe, it is something worse 
than nonsense to sneer at “ their tender mercies.” 
We have said all we have to say of the faults of this pleasant 
little book at the out et, just because they are extremely rare and 
superficial, and really interfere very little with our enjoyment of 
it. The Tales are the best part of it, and the Icelandic stories are 
the best of the Tales. We hardly know a better story to tell in 
the winter nights, with the shadows closing round, and the fire 
burning red aud low, than the old Saga to which Mr. Gould gives 
the title of Ghosts in Court.” The ghosts are precisely the 
right sort of ghosts for winter nights, not moral and hortatory 
ghosts like Mr. Dickens’s, nor mere idiotic and aimless ghosts 
like those which peep through the bed-curtains, but spirits quite 
strange and fractious enough to produce a spiritual impression, yet 
having a certain unaccountable and illogical relation to the general 
order of earth and human society. A certain Thorgunna, a woman 
of the Hebrides, lands in Iceland with a mysterious trunk out of 
which at nightfall she draws bedclothes of exquisite workman- 
ship, sheets, coverlets, curtains, tapestry, till her hostess Thurida 
is moved to envy, and asks to share the bedclothes. “ Nota bit 
of it,” replies the strange visitor, and on the morrow it rains blood 
at the haymaking, and Thorgunna dies as strangely as she had 
come. She leaves but a single direction behind her, that her bed- 
clothes should straightway be burnt. But the sight of the fire is 
too much for Thurida; she snatches the precious bedclothing from 
the flames, and the troubles begin. Never was such a trouble- 
some corpse to bury as Thorgunna’s. At the first halting-place 
the farmer slams the door in their faces :— 

They could go no further that night as the Huita was before them, which 
is very deep and broad, and could only be traversed in safety by day ; so 
they took the coffin into an outhouse, and after some trouble persuaded the 
farmer to let them sleep in his hall; but he would not give them any food, 
so they went supperless to bed. Scarcely, however, was all quiet in the 
house befure a strange clatter was heard in the shed serving as larder. One 
of the farm servants, thinking that thieves were breaking in, stole to the 
door, and on looking in beheld a tall naked woman, with thick brown hair, 
busily engaged in preparing food. The poor fellow was so frightened that 
he fled back to his bed. quaking like an aspen leaf. In another moment the 
nude figure stalked into the hall, bearing victuals in both hands, and these 
she placed on the table, By the dim light the bearers recognised ‘Thorgunna, 
and they understood now that she resented the churlishness of the host, and 
had left her coffin to provide food for them. The farmer and his wife were 
now speedily brought to terms, and leaving their beds they displayed the 
utmost alacrity in supplying all the necessities of their guests. A fire was 
lighted ; the wet clothes were taken off the travellers; curd and beer, and a 
stew of Iceland moss set before them, 

Hist !—a little noise in the outhouse! It is only Thorgunna stepping back 
into her coffin. 

At last the clerks chaunt over the body, and it is buried deep 
enough; but Thurida’s household has no peace from that hour. 
Men and women sicken and die. A seal’s head rises out of the 


floor, and the harder the servants and churls beat it with their 
bludgeous the higher it rises. Then comes up Kiartan, the 
bonder’s son, and tries the great mallet of iron that was used for 
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the floor, much as one might drive a pile; he then beat the earth 

over it.” There is a grand solidity and reality about an apparition 

that you can drive into the earth with an iron mallet. At Yule. 

tide come other wonders. As so many have died, it is needful to 

=, the funeral feast; so Thurida invites her neighbours ang 
ends :— 


They had brewed for Yule, and now they kept the banquet in com. 
memoration of the dead. When all the company had arrived, and had taken 
their places—the seats of the dead men being, as customary, left vacant— 
the hall door was darkened, and the guests beheld Thorodd and his servants 
enter, dripping with water, All were gratified, for at that time it was cop. 
sidered a token of favourable acceptance with the goddess Ran if the 
men came to the wake; “and,” says the Saga writer, “though we are 
Christian men, and ba,tised, we have faith in the same token still.” The 
spectres walked through the hall without greeting any one, and sat down 
before the fire. The servants fled in all directions, and the dead men gat 
silently round the flames till the fire died out, then they left the house ag 
they had entered it. ‘This happened every evening as long as the feast cop. 
tinued, and sonie deemed that at the conclusion of the festivities the 
parition would cease. The wake terminated, and the visitors dispersed. Te 
fire was lighted as usual towards dusk, and in, as before, came ‘Thorodd and 
his retinue, dripping with water; they sat down before the hearth, and 
began to wring out their clothes. Next came in the spectres of Thorir 
Stumpleg and the six who had died in bed after him, and had been buried; 
they were covered with mould, and they proceeded to shake the mould off 
their clothes upon Thorodd and his men. 


The household move off into another room, but the next day 
the ghost-guests came again, and “on the third day two fires wer 
kindled, one in the hall for the ghosts, and another in the small 
chamber for the living men; and so it had to be done throughout 
the whole of Yule.” This was of course intolerable, and after 
taking counsel Thurida’s son Kiartan burns the bed-stuff and 
brings a formal action of ejectment against the ghosts. The 
court is held at the door in right legal form, and one after another 
of the ghostly circle are called on to plead. As they remained 
silent, judgment went against them; and they at once comply 
with the decree of court. “I sat while sit I might,” says the ghost 
of Stumpleg as he hobbles off. “ There is no peace ior us here,” 
says Thorodd, the last of the group, “ we are flitting one by one!” 
Then the priest sprinkles the wall of the house with holy water 
and all is at peace. 

Of course half the charm of a story vanishes in a dry summary 
like this, but nothing can be quainter or in better keeping than 
Mr. Gould’s telling of it. He has the gift of telling a tule, and in 
its perfection this is a very rare giftindeed. Nothing can be neater, 
more vivacious, more perfectly French, for instance, than his ren 
dering of the story of M. Oufle, the inquisitive old father who 
tries on himself a masquerade suit of his son’s, and is taken by the 
neighbourhood and his own family for a were-wolf. At the very 
crisis of his adventures, as he hanys caught by the hooked railings 
over his own garden wall, with his own servant’s blunderbuss 
levelled at his head, and his own son exhorting him to shoot :— 
In vain did M. Oufle shout to him to desist, his words were lost in the 
mask, and he would undoubtedly have received a couple of bullets through 
his head, had not the buttons of the dress just then given way with a burst, 
and slipped M. Oufle in a heap upon the ground, leaving the havit torn and 
dangling on the spike of the rails. 

Ba Thank goodness !” exclaimed M. Oufle, sitting up; “the spell is 
oli me. 

“ My father!” cried the flower of the family. 

* My husband !” ejaculated the lady, recovering from her fainting fit, 

“ My master!” exclaimed the grey-haired servant. 

“ Let us embrace all round,” said M. Outle, 


But if he can write like a French vaudevillist, Mr. Baring-Gould 


can doa good bi: of stiff scholarship when it comes in his way, 98 
when he traces through all its dovdiematite the tale that has fur- 
nished Longfellow with the framework of his King Robert of 
Sicily. The wanderings of common children’s tales have been 
made so familiar to us by the Brothers Grimm, and the legend of 
William Tell is »o well-known an instance of the historic reap 

ance of the oldest and remotest myths in all quarters of the world, 
that one is quite relieved to find Mr. Gould only taking us back to 
the Sanserit Pantschatantra as his Book of Origins. There the 
Buddhist doctrine of transmigiation appears in the tale of 
King Makunda, who sends his soul into the co of a dead 
Brahmin, upon which the Court-fool who had learnt the secret 
passes his soul into the deserted body of the King, and reigns’ 
in his stead. The story wanders on through Sanscrit collections! 
for a thousand years; meanwhile it has passed by translation 
into Persia, to appearin the Turkish Zadinameh and in the Arabian 
Nights. It appears in Mongolian; it finds its way into the 
Talmud; the Jews bring it into Western Europe, and it becomes 
the famous “ Story of the Emperor Jovinian” in the Gesta 
Romanorum. ‘Then it takes the form of “ King Robert of Sicily” 
in the metrical romance of the trouveur, and passes through 
Warton to the poet of to-day. It is in tracing stories of this 
kind that Mr. Baring-Gould is able to show, even in the light 
pages of a book like this, a range of reading and a scholarly 
accuracy which make us hope for results of a more solid character. 


But we none the less wish well to the pleasant little volume he 
has given us. 


PONTMARTIN’S NOUVEAUX SAMEDIS,* 


DE PONTMARTIN’S Samedis, like the Lundis of M. 
° Sainte-Beuve, are frequently suggestive both of the advan- 
tages and of the drawbacks of the French practice of avowing the 


beating the tish, ‘ He struck again and again till he drove it into 


* Nouveaux Samedis. Sixitme série. Paris: Michel Lévy Freres, 1869. 
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authorship of critiques. It has the advantage, in the first place, of 
ting a school of professional reviewers, where each man is 
stimulated by the prospect of garnering for his own use all the 
fruits of his own fame. Ifa man has a vocation that way, reviewin 
js as straight a road to reputation and influence as any other; an 
it is worth his while to concentrate himself on cultivating the 
faculties that help him to these. As the author of a work of 
literature or art, we confess that, putting the respective merits of 
the tribunals out of the question, our predilections would be in 
favour of having it tried in France rather than here. In the one 
case, though the tribunal is equally self-constituted, you are 
brought fuce to face with your judge in the light of day; in the 
other, you are tried by a Vehme Gericht that works in darkness. 
But in the former, while there may be a graver sense of responsibi- 
lity, it is perhaps at the cost of perfect candour. Art may suffer, 
while the artist gains; nor is it indeed by any means invariably 
dear gain even to the artist, for his vanity may be spared at te 
sacrifice of his true interests. If professional reviewers do not tell 
the whole truth, according to their light and conscience, where are 
you to look for the whole truth ? Habing an example is essen- 
tial now and then, were it only to encourage the others; other- 
wise, like a trade-union, you flatten everything down to one dull 
level of mediocrity, and do your best to break the springs on 
which orizinal genius moves. In his volumes generally—and this 
one is no exception—M. de Pontmartiu seems to take for the 
subjects of his aiticles only those whom he can either honestly 
praise, or to whom he need not make himself very unplea- 
sant. When he condemns anything unreservedly, it is usually 
the morals and not the literary merits of a work, and an on- 
slaught on his morality is little likely seriously to ruffle the 
susceptibilities of an author who certainly never wrote for the 
austere. If M. de Pontmartin dwells on radical shortcomings, 
or on defects of style and construction, we generally find enough 
of commendation interspersed to make the weight of censure 
kick the beam, and, before he has well delivered his thrust, 
the healing balsam is applied. Of all this writing of smooth 
things we should say, to parody a critical saying that has become 
historical, “C'est agréable, mais ce n’est pas la critique.” It 
is hardly possible that a candid critic should be always civil, 
and, while you admire the high-bred courtesy that extends con- 
sideration for the person of a political opponent to his views and 
language, you are apt to turn away at last with an impression that 
it is all vanity and insipidity. As a simple matter of art, if an 
occasional point of brutality is a blot, at least it heightens the 
value of any compliment to which it may lead up. Unless cast 
in a rare mould, or gifted with a double individuality, few men 
who undertake to keep the outer world informed of all that is 
going on in that smailer and more touchy one in which they 
themselves live and move familiarly can avoid tending towaras 
a weakness of this sort. Writers like M. Sainte-Beuve and 
M. de Pontmartin throne themselves on a literary Olympus, not 
raised above the heads of their fellow-men, but situated some- 
where in their midst, in the very bustle of the coming and 
going among the theatres and the publishing-houses, the literary 
cercles and cafés. If they have any touch of the ordinary fears or 
feebleness of mortal men, they must pay the penalty of a false 
— But then, again, on the other hand, the man who 
as made criticism the study of his life, and who has staked 
his literary fame upon it, is likely to have acquired a just- 
ness of touch, a facility of style, and a grace of polish that 
will turn out gems as conspicuous for their sparkle and finish 
as for the intrinsic value of the material. lt may be taken 
for granted that a writer who has raised himself into a power 
in the literary world must have had an original gift that way, 
which time and use have made second nature. here M. de 
Pontmartin excels—we are criticizing criticism ourselves, and 
may be excused for not following the better things that we other- 
wise approve—is in conciseness and terseness when he elects 
to be terse and concise. When he chooses to be discursive, he 
can write round and at a delicate subject with a dexterity that 
disperses while seeming to approach its point. But when he 
ly sets himself to dispose of his subject in a or two, 
there is none of this disporting himself in circles. He swoo 
straight on his theme, fixing beak and talons in its heart. He 
handles it with the hardy confidence of one who not only feels 
no doubt in his fault-finding, but who has an ulternative, if need 
be, to offer in support of his opinion; who can construct, as he 
goes, a counter-system of his own by which to test the one he 
tries, 

But, easy as is M. de Pontmartin’s style, his brilliancy occasion- 
ally seems to us strained and redundant, and sometimes over familiar. 
He taxes himself visibly to close a chapter with a bon mot or an 
epigram. He loses himself in metaphors, which are sometimes 
contlicting and enfeebling, sometimes fantastically far-fetched with- 
out the redeemiug merit of being felicitously appropriate. For an 
example of the fantastic, taken ai random, in criticizing the fourth 
act of Paul Forestier, he writes of a guilty but powerful passion that 
se noie dans des flots de créme tournée. In the familiar style, we 
have toute une autre paire de manches, and, without affecting to be 
purists, we cannot help thinking that the English synonym, * quite 
another pair of boots,” would full below the dignity of criticism, 
whether grave or humorous. Again, we never rise from reading the 
works of M. de Pontmartin, or of any other distinguished French 
Writer outside the pale of the semi-ofticial press, without a sincere 
compassion for the embarrassments of the Emperor. So long as 
books appear at all literary censorship, let it take what shape it 


distrust of the dynasty. It is like a beadle set to keep a mob of 
light-footed schoolboys within bounds, M.de Pontmartin, as we 
need hardly say, is never violent; it would be scarcely possible 
to have a more temperate or generous opponent. But he possesses 
in perfection the gilt of hinting and insinuating, and it may be 
conceived what an easy game is his in noticing, for instcnce, the 
studies of M. Beulé, or in commenting on the long career of 


rryer. 
The contents of the volume are, as usual, multifarious enough, 
from the reception of Paul Forestier at the Frangais to that of 


moiselle Cibot to the Méditations Chrétiennes. Perhaps, where any 
selection is difficult, a reference to the article on M. de Lamothe’s 
Faucheurs de la Mort will illustrate as well as anything else 
something of what we have meant to convey. It seems to us 
that M. de Pontmartin is always most happy in handling the 
romance or the drama; it is there he shuws his strong and 
his weak points. The scene of this story is in Poland during 
the last insurrection, and M. de Pontmartin sets out by commenting 
with good-humoured irony on the general colouring of the work as 
being absolutely impossible. M. de Lamothe is not content with 
representing all his Poles as heroes, but he will have it that they 
are saints as well. There he outrages, as M. de Portmartin ob- 
serves, all the experience of the Parisians, who, ali..ough they do 
not go much abroad, have in their time seen a good deal of the 
exilesat home. The Russians again are drawn in one uniform depth 
of shadow, and, from the Czar down to the humblest minion of 
his policy, are credited with impossible refinements of baseness, 
atrocity, and infamy. Of course one does not look for impartiality 
in an ephemeral romance written by a partisan pledged to the 
weaker and poetical side, yet coarse broad contrasts like these are 
futal to all elect, and to any pretensions of a work to tale rank 
as a work of art. The reviewer, moreover, goes on to show that 
the book is no more a romance than it is a history, and he even 
indicates how easily the author might have made it one, and how 
ae ag he has blundered out of the path that lay suaight 

fore him. Ie actually chalks out a plot which, as there can be 
no two opinions, is intinitely more full of promise than that of 
M. de Lamothe, and he adds, “ Les Faucheurs de la mort, tels que 
l'auteur nous les raconte, peuvent se redire en moins d'une page.” 
Ilaving thus, it would seem, pulled the book utterly to pieces while 
affecting to praise it; having demonstrated its characters to be 
monstrously unnatural, its story monotonously iterative, and its 
plot one mistake from beginning to end; having given the author 
credit for little but the realism of his local scenes‘and the fidelity 
of his local colouring— and, considering that M. de Lamothe went 
to Poland to seek his properties and his models, these merits could 
be compassed by simple honesty—M. de Pontmartin concludes 
his notice in an eminently characteristic manner, with a bit of 
special pleading, and a word of praise that might satisfy a gl i.ton 
in flattery :— 

Puisque les gouvernements et les peuples ont trouvé commode de ne 

savoir rien, il est bon qu’un homme de talent et de coeur Jeur dise un peu plus 
que tout. Si nous étions encore capables de nous passi-nner en taveur d'une 
grande cause, les Faucheurs de la Mort seraicnt pour la Pologne ce que 
la Case de l’Oncle Tom fut pour l’abolition de l’esclavage. 
Yet with all this the article is a delightful one, and on the 
whole justice is meted out to the work. If M. de Pontmartin 
chouses to gild the pill he administers, it is at the cost of his own 
reputation for consistency, rather than to the detriment of the 
immutable principles of right and wrong. 

For a companion picture in a different manner, we may turn 
to his notice of M. Louis Ulbach’s charming tale of La Corinde 
Blanche, where he gives, and in our opinion most justly, nearly 
unqualified praise; where in his praise he exhibits a rare nicety of 
discrimination and delicacy of Vp vege where he analyses his 
reasons for opposing himself to the voice of the public, and decides 
dispassionately in tavour of M. Ulbach, who bad dared to measure 
himself aguinst MM. Erckmann-Chatrian on the very ground those 
formidable allies had made their own :— 

M. Ulbach nous semble supérieur par le style d’abord ; ensuite, quoiqu’il 

n’eflace aucun trait de cette sinistre peinture, il n’y a pas cl.ez lui, comme 
chez les auteurs du Fou Yégof, ce je ne suis quoi qui dépasse la mesure, qui 
donne la sensation d’un gigantesque fouillis et préte & une histoire vraie, 
presque récente, les aspects d’un conte fantastique. Entin, quoique M, 
Ulbach se trompe, selon nous, sur les vrais intéréts, les vraies aspirativns du 
putriotisme frangais en 1814, son idéal est 4 la fois plus élevé et moins 
inconséquent que celui des romanciers de l’ Jnvasion. 
Nor is he less happy, it appears to us, in commenting on the 
absence of a somethin es y he borrows the Italian word mer- 
bidezza to express. e refer to that caricatured severity of 
clussical style which makes the pictures of the regicide David so 
unpleasing. To be sure M. Ulbach’s personages are scarcely worse 
than artiticial. In his romance his heroine expires in her lover's 
arms to the volley of the firing party that executes her uncle. In 
the every-day world, as M. de Pontmartin remarks, a heroine 
s'évanuuit, pleure et s’agenouille, jusqu’a ce que l'amour la reléve 
et la console.’ 

We are sorry that we cannot space for noticing how M. de 
Pontmartin vents honest indignation in sarcastic eloquence on the 
plays or "nscrupulous novels that appeal so success- 

ully to the taste and intellect of the Paris of 1809. It is a good 
sigu that men are found in his position who lift their voices so un~ 
compromisingly ; yet it is an evil sign to see them expostulate 80 
despondingly. By the way, he hails in M. Ambroise Thomas, the 


author of Hamlet, a congenial spirit, fultilling in the musical 


will, must be utterly puzzled to cope with what covertly incites to 


Jules Favre at the Academy; from the Cahier Bleu de Made- 
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world the same discouraging mission of rowing against the tide. 
“fa musique d’ZZamlet proteste contre le régne d'Offenbach.” 
Now that it has crossed the Channel and been added to the reper- 
tory in Covent Garden, we may accept it in that spirit as a set-off 
against the Grande Duchesse de Gerolstein, and the kindred flowers 
of French genius which we have transplanted here, and which 
seem to thrive in our climate with all the proverbial luxuriance of 
weeds, 


TRUE LOVE.* 
= DI BEAUCLERK came not unfavourably before the 

world as the author of a pleasant book of travels recalling 
her experience and adventures far north. But the — who 
can write a pleasant book of travels is not always able to follow 
suit with a novel, and the kudos got by the one venture is not 
unfrequently lost in the other. Novel-writing, to be successful at 
all, demands as its primary conditions some knowledge of character 
and ability to reproduce what is known, The persons of the 
drama must be like flesh and blood, not like puppets pulled by 
wires, or sugar dolls which cannot bear handling; and if they 
are merely puppets and dolls, and not men and women—coun- 
terfeit preseutments of real people—they are not worth the 
paper they are written on, and will pay no one for the trouble 
of reading. Unfortunately for herself, Lady Di Beauclerk did 
not ask any trustworthy candid friend whether this book of hers 
fultilled these primary conditions of a readable novel or not; and 
accordingly she has published a picture of human life quite as 
far removed from common sense and reality as ever was one 
of Watteau's viliave groups or Madame d’Aulnoy’s fairy shep- 
herdesses. We are bound to say, however, that her ladyship’s work 
is neither so pretty nor so amusing as either the painter's or the 
fairy story-teller’s ; Zruwe Love being both commonplace and dull, 
and demanding notice only as an example of what an odd mess 
people sometimes make of their kind when they set themselves the 
task of depicting them, 

The story begins with the description of a disagreeable 
Christmas evening in Nottingham, and the traditional young 
girl poorly clad, “with a wretched apology for a shawl, the 
colour of which it would be dillicult to guess, it was worn so 
threadbare,” resting against a wall under a gas-lamp, waiting for 
the omnibus. She. is of course divinely beautiful, with “masses 
of black hair, which had escaped and fallen down over her 
scanty shawl with a grace no coiffeur could realize, and which 
fashionable ladies might envy.” She has long silken lashes, 
and little hands which she clasps tightly round her shoulders. 
She is a factory girl, just discharged from her work, and 
she has only a “few remaining balfpence in her pocket, the 
total of all she possessed in the world, and barely sufficient to pay 
the omnibus,” which perhaps, under these circumstances, it would 
have been wiser for her not to have taken, but to have walked 
instead. While she is waiting there the omnibus comes up; she 
gets in, and soon alter a young man, “ considerably out of breath, 
tumbles in, nearly crushing a very fat old woman, and remarking, 
for the information of passengers, it was a near saave his catching 
the ’bus.”” This is the hero of the story, one Mr. Sydney Vere, a 
young gentleman of position though an artist both by profession 
and liking, who is living at Holly Ia! with his aunt, Lady Vere, 
a very gieat lady indeed; and the factory giil is called Edith 
Murray, and has a mystery attached t> her. Beautiful as she is, 
she attracts the notice of Mr. Sydney Vere, who forthwith desires 
mightily that she should sit to him as his model—draped, be it 
understood. When the omnibus stops, and they all get out, he 
follows her, guided in the darkness by the white handkerchief 
on her head; sees her look longingly at the “ luxuries cf the 
serson” displayed in the shop windows, but finally turn into a 
wretched-looking cooked-meat shop, where she owes money, and 
where Mrs. Nupkius, the mistress, rates her for not paying her, 
and refuses further trust. Mr. Vere overhears what passes, and 
as Edith leaves the shop goes up to her, and asks if he can 
help her? She moves away, saying, “It is not for the like of 
you to be seen speaking to we.” ‘lhe young mau mentions the 

reat desire that he has that she should sit to him as his model, 

ut he bas some diiliculty in making his request clear to her 
ignorance. Ie succeeds only so far that Hdith answers, “I don’t 
know what you mean quile, but going with you home to be 
painted aren’t right.” So Mr. Vere is baflled and disappointed, 
and is obliged to leave her in the anonymous condition in which 
he found her. But as he goes he drops his purse, which the girl 
picks up; when Mrs. Nupkins, who has been watching her, and 
who, one would have thought, would have been delighted at the 
prospect of money from that quater got anyhow, makes a fuss 
with a policeman; and Edith is ouly rescued from the station- 
house by Mr. Vere’s return as he hears her scream, aud his 
explanation of how he dropped his purse when he took out his 
pocket-book. This adventure ends by Lady Vere, on Sydney’s 
request, finding out Edith, and taking her to Holly liall as maid 
to her niece, Miss Dorothy Jones. 

Now it is the dream of Lady Vere'’s life, and her expressed 
reason why she has invited Syduey to Holly Ilall—why he in his 
turn has left his beloved Italy, and has accepted her inyitation— 
why, “after a passionate embrace, he had hurried into the car- 
riage, and, escoited by his uncle to the station, had vanished from 


Lady Di Peauclerk, Author of “A Summer and 
Loudon: Hurst & Blackett. 1869. 


* True Love. By 
Winter in Norway, 


his mother’s sight”—why she too had had so much sorrow and 
grief that “it was days before she regained composure or was able 
to take part in the ordinary affwirs of life””—it is the desive, too, 
of Mrs. Jones, Lady Vere’s silly sister and Dorothy's mother, that 
these two young people should fall in love and marry; thus mak. 
ing up a family quarrel of long standing, and enabling Sydney to 
inherit the joint fortunes of Lady Vere and Mrs. Jones, “So that 
to take into the house so exceptionally charming a girl as Edi 
and at the suggvstion of Sydney himself, to allow him, Dorothy's 
maid as she is, to have her for hours in his studio, “ promising her 
assistance in improving her education, and listening with interest 
to her early history,” was not quite wise, all things considered, 
No wonder that “there rapidly sprang up between them a feeli 
unknown to both, which to those experienced in the ways of the 
world foretold the strong and pure love of two young hearts 
hitherto undetiled by contact with the world and its attractions,” 
To be sure Mr. St. Clair, a goodlooking, crafty, Ritualistic clergy. 
man, who might have been taken for a Roman Catholic priest but 
that he is too clean, pays Dorothy sly and snake-like attentions, 
and so prevents any show of neglect on Sydney’s part by being 
always to the front himself, thus leaving Dorothy uo time to be 
jealous. This Mr, St. Clair, Lady Di Beauclerk’s idea of a Ritua- 
listic clergyman, is an immensely funny conception. Adored 
by the three ladies, he is hated most cordially by Jumbo, who, 
“ though an ugly brute was an intelligent dog, and perhaps saw 
and heard more than he approved of, though unable to explain 
himself.” Mr. St. Clair is an active parish priest, but only for 
show and as a means of gaining power; and Lady Di's charity, 
though doubtless large, can see only evil in his eflo:ts. The sneer 
with which she describes his district visitors is delicious: — 

He had invented a visiting dress of grey, and palmer-like hat and leather 
girdle, singularly becoming ; and between his flattery and the becoming 
nature of the dress, it was difficult to take a morning’s walk in the neigh- 
bourhood without meeting one of these gushing young creatures, armed 


with book and basket, all bent on appearing to do guod, and determined 
to look charming. 


Of course Mr. St. Clair has designs on Miss Dorothy and her 
fortune, and as the young lady herself has given what heart she 
possessed, which was not very large, to the fascinating Ritualist, 
the end is not difficult to foresee. But Lady Di here puts herself 
on the horns of a dilemma. She must have St. Clair a villain; but 
where was his particular sin in making love to a girl whose 
assigned lover did not care for her, but, on the contrary, was fall- 
ing hard and fast in love with another? The manner in which 
she makes Sydney waver at this juncture is weak, to say the least 
of it, and very bad in art. Butif Mr. St Clair is a monster in one 
way, Edith is so in another. This remarkable young woman, who 
only a short time ago is a common factory girl who thees and thous 
in her talk; who then becomes a lady’s-maid, aud Sydney Vere’s 
model ; who is the “fancy” of a brute by name Jemmy Shaw, the 
illegitimate son, under the guise of nephew, of Lady Vere’s old 
housekeeper, and who is the daughter of gentlefolks all throughout, 
vindicates the theory of Blood in the most extraordinary manner; 
and before the winter has melted into the spring is as perfectly 
bred a lady as any of them. The Holly Hall people were certainly 
kind and democratic beyond most people of their position, for nut 
only did they allow tue pretty lady’s-maid to pass hours daily 
with their young artist nephew aloue, but when spiing-time came, 
and Dorothy, St. Clair, and Sydney went out on sketching 
expeditions, they also allowed the trio to include Edith, at 
Mr. St. Clair’s suggestion. Atter which we cannot be surprised 


if Sydney, 
' in search of the picturesque, with Edith by his side, forgot all but her who 


listened to his words, and gazed up in her face with a look no third person 
could have failed to interpret. Sydney was exerting himsclf to please her. 
At that moment he had not acquired the knowiedye of the decp and lasting 
love which had grown up in his heart. He had not analysed his feelings. 
Ile described to Edith the countries he had scen, He spoke of Italy, which 
he so longed again to visit. He told her in the language that only an artist 
ean understand the beauties of nature which he had there seen, and it was 
ouly when, carried away by his own words, he locked up und saw that 
earnest face and those beautiful eyes searching in his face and drinking in 
his words, that, led away by his enthusiasm, he took her hand gently in his, 
and exclaimed, “ Oi, Edith, you must come with me and you will feel as 
1 do.” 


After this Sydney overhears St. Clair making love to Dorothy 
and feels entitled to use a virtuously indignant tone. “ You know, 
Sir,” he says, “ the family arrangement, To you it was contided. 
My aunts believed you jvould further their plans—you have led 
them to suppose you would do so, You have played a treacherous 
part.” Wuaich was mean of Syduey; meaner still is what 
tollows :— 


“ But, cousin,” said Dorothy, “ please don’t let this be known. I shall 
die of tright. What shall ido? If you tell, 1 dare not come home.” 

“* Dorothy,” said Sydney, “it is impossible for me to conccal from your 
mother and aunt what I have just seen Only this afternoon, Aunt Mary 
spoke to me, and urged me to speak to you, saying that before long you 
would be my wife, 1 repiied, * Give me a few days to see if Dorothy cares 
for me, or whether 1 could make her happy.’ As 1 walked down here re- 
ilecting on her words, I discover how you and Mr. St. Clair are deceiving 
your mother and aunt. ‘They have behaved well to me, and | will not in 
return show ingratitude for ail their kindness.” ‘Turning to Mr. St. Clair 
he said, “Sir, 1 claim at your hands that you go dircetly to the house, and 
there make to my aunts a full confession of all that has passed. 1 give you 
this opportunity of justifying and explaining your own cunduct. Dorothy 
will fuilow with me. If you fail in this duty, it remains for me to fill up 
any details you may omit.” 


It never seems .o occur to Lady Di Beauclerk that her model 
young man is Little better than a Tartutle in these scenes, that he 
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has not the slightest right to the virtuously-indignant tone which 
he adopts, and that, if he had had a grain of candour or honesty, 
he would have congratulated St. Clair like a man, and have con- 
fessed the relief which his “discovery” had brought him. There 
js not an ace to choose between the moral prig and the ritualistic 
one. They are both double-dealing and both uncandid, but of the 
two the ritualistic is slightly the less offensive. 

Of course the story ends by the marriage of Mr. St. Clair and 
his stolen treasure, whose li‘e, it is grimly prophesied, “ might be 
a contented one, but her fate for the future was to fear and to 
obey.” Then comes the engagement of Sydney and Edith; and, 
finally, the turning up of I<dith’s father in a very hurried and 
ab:upt manner, unannounced, not vouched for, and unknown by 
any one. But he does not need to be vouched for, being tekea 
on his own endorsement in the most touchingly confiding 
manuer. For we are told that when “a gentlemanly-loohing 

rsoa of about fifty years of age, and somewhat careworn, and 
with a look of indiflerent health,” enters the room and proclaims 
himeelf to be “ Mr. Murray, the father of [:dith you have been so 
kind to,’ Sydney springs up and grasps his hand, and says, “ Oh, 
Mr. Murray, to see you here, to know you are alive and well, gives 
me happiness and joy beyond belief, &c. &c.” The last paragraph 
tells the rest, in characieristically fine language :— 

The reader can hardly feel any doubt as to the sequel ; nor is it dificult 
to imagine that both Edith and Sydney, happy in themselves, and in the 
true love each felt for the other, blessed also with the tender solicitude and 
watchfulness of their parents, led a life in which their felicity was secured 
by the blessings which a kind Providence showered upon them. 


GERMAN LITERATURE, 
ANKT’S Life of Wallenstein *, the latest prodnetion of his 


indefatigable pen, is a characteristic specimen of his manner. 
It isa pure ray of the demen siccum, perfectly dry and unimpas- 
sioned, more like a State paper than a biography. In clearness 
and terseness of style, in perfect mastery of materials, and in 
rigid impartiality, the a leaves nothing to be desired. It is 
the lack of warmth and colour that is so sensible, and that seems 
go singularly out of place in dealing with the picturesqne figure 
of Wallenstein. Yet the reflection how completely this pic- 
turesqueness has subjugated the imagination of former historians 
may reconcile us to seeing Wallenstein for once in the hands of 
one who is to ail appexrance absolutely spell-proof. The drawback 
to our satisfaction is that, if the Wallenstein of more imaginative 
historions is something of a charlatan, the Wallenstein of Rauke 
is even more of an enigma. ‘The astonishing brilliancy of Walicn- 
stein’» career may probably have imposed upon the judyment of 
historians, who Soon too readily accepted an extraordinary for- 
tuue as the guarantee of an extraordinary mind. It is dillicult 
to reconcile this assumption with the incapacity he displayed 
on some critical occasions; nevertheless, whether with Schiller 
we ruise him to a demigod, or with Mr. Merivale regard 
him as the most memorable example of the omuipotence of 
Fortune, we have a consistent and intelligible view in either case. 
Ranke’s dry matter-of-fact narrative, on the other hand, leaves 
us dissatisfied ; we cannot help feeling that there are more things 
in heaven and in earth than are dreamed of in his philosophy, 
and that either Gevius or Fortune had more concern with 
Wallenstein’s elevation than he is willing to allow. Ilis pro- 
stic way of regarding the matter has, however, the advaniage 
of bringing out some aspects of Wallenstein’s character which 
have been comparatively overlooked. Ile dwells especially, and 
most properly, on his hero's talent for organization. VPeihaps 
this constitutes, after all, Wallenstein’s chief title to greatness. 
As a general, his achies ements fall below expectation ; as a states- 
man, he was overmatched by the Imperial councillors he so much 
despised; but as an administrator he can seldom have been 
equalled. It is enough to say that a private man, in the firsi 
instance from his own resources, created and maintained what was 
the moet formidable army in the world—an army, too, composed, 
like Maunibal’s, of mercenaries, dissonant in speech, inimical in 
ereed, and only kept together by the skilful government and per- 
Soual ascendency of their chief. This moral superioity, this 
faculty of inspiring awe, is another great trait of Wallenstein’s, 
which his biographer fully acknowledges, but which he does not en- 
able us to understand. As an investigator of cabinet secrets Ranke 
is of course perfectly at home, and he has thrown much light on his 
hero’s career by his skilful analysis of State papers, confidential 
correspondence, and the semi-oflicial manifestocs put forth to 
justify Wallenstein’s assassination. This catastrophe 1s represented 
in rather a favourable light for the victim, whose treason appvars 
to have been forced upon him by circumstances. His marvellous 
exaltation bad conducted him to a height where he could not 
remain, and from which he could not brook descent. Indeed, 
Wallenstein appears to have been so bewildered and irresolute as 
hardly to have known whether he was committing treason or not. 
He was overwhelmed by the task he had inconsiderately impoved 
upon himself. It will be found, on a review of his whole life, that 
he rarely succeeded except when he posses-ed a decided supe- 
nority of force; and perhaps his chief title to admiration, next to 
the vastness of his conceptions and his powers of personal fascina- 
tion, is the organizing ability which usually enabled him to fullil 

indispensable condition of his fortune. 


* Geschichte Wallensteins. Von Leopold yon Ranke. Leipzig: Duncker 
Tlumblyt, London: Nutt. 


Bremen has more to gain by peace and free trade than most cities 
in Germany, or at least her interest in peace and free trade is more 
immediately obvious. The exertionsuf the Bremen Chamberof Com- 
inerce to obtain the exemption of private property from capture at 
sea have already attracted attention; it is not impos-ible that the 
Bremen school may become as celebrated as the Manchester. A little 
biography of Cobden * affords a favourable example of the manner 
in which free trade views are advocated in North Germany. The 
writer’s narrative is simple and clear, as betits his subject, and his 
copious translations from Cobden’s own speeches and writings will 
tive German readers some idea of that extraordinary argumenta- 
tive power which with him supplied the want of impassioned 
eloquence. 

A German latcly returned from New Zealand, where he was 
engaged upon the press, communicates his personal knowledge of 
and opinions respecting the New Zealand war in an unpretending 
but well-written litle volume.t Ile speaks favourably of the 
natives, who, he says, are as amiable among themselves as they 
are the reverse with Europeans. Their behaviour towards the 
latter is based op the conviction of their dishonesty and rapacity, 
for which there is unfortunately too much foundation. t the 
same time he admits that, perily by their own fault, partly by 
that of their neighbours, the New Zealanders are relapsing into 
barbaiism, and that the strugzle between them and the colonists 
must inevitably end in their total extermination. The Hau-haw 
reliyion has degraded its professors below the level of theit 
cannibal ancestors, 

Licutenant Ieusinger } served in the Shenandoah Valley under 
Blenker and Fremont, afterwards in Pope's unfortunate cam- 
paign; with the army of the Potomac under Buinside, Looker, 
and Meade; before Charleston; again in the Shenandoah under 
Sheridan; and was finally an officer of the Freedmen’s Bureau. 
llis experiences have consequently been manifuld, and he recounts 
them ina simple soldierly fashion, though he sometimes errs when 
speaking of transactions which did not come immediately under 
his observation, The most vivid page in his book is his deseri 
tion of the marvellous way in which Sheridan regained the battle 
of Strasburg by his mexe personal appearance in the midst of a 
routed army. 

Adolf Suodtmann’s biography of IIcine § is at length comple 
and may on the whole be ed a fairly successiul boul. 
is indeed very far from classical in its style, or adequate in the 
treatment of its subject, but then its pretensions ave nut in excess 
of its performance. A really satisfactory Life of Ileine would bea 
great work, demanding such a combination of intellectual and 
moral endowments as is not often encountered iu the same indivi- 
dual. ‘The better qualified such a person might be for his task, 
tho less likely he would be to undertake it until assured of access 
to all vitally important sources of information, which cannot be 
the case until after the publication of the poet’s memoirs, Mean- 
while, the real need of a provisional biography might have been 
much worse supplied than by [err Strodtmann’s very workmanlike 
compilation, ‘Lhe writer has brought together a great amount of 
information from a vast vaicty of sources, has manilested con- 
siderable ability in reducing it to a coutinuous narrative, and 
deserves real ciedit for his good sense in allowing his authorities 
to speak for themselves, ‘I'Le fairness with which their testimony 
is exhibited goes far to redeem the undue leniency with which he 
is, on Lis own part, inclined to treat the most quesionable passages 
in the career and character of Ivine. 

A concise biography of Meyerbeer ||, and another of the painter 
lliidebraudt4], are neat and useful productions, a little tou hyper- 
holically laudatory for fastidious readers. ‘The reaction in favour 
ci Meyeibeer, hitherto more popular in every country than his 
own, is even more strongly delined in a more elaborate biography 
by Dr. Schucht **, a specimen of bookmaking which would hardly 
deserve notice but for a few letters of the composer's, and some 
memoranda of his conversations with the author, Meyerbeer 
tuld Schucht that the chief reason why he preferred to produce 
his operas in Paris was the more generous ticatment he received 
from the Freneh public. A French audience, he said, when once 
convinced of the substantial value of a new work, concentrates 
attention upon its merits, and will hear nothing of its defects; @ 
German audience does precisely the reverse. 

A narrative of a portion of Michael Angelo’s life, based u 
Vasaritt, merely aims at picturesqueness, A short sketch of 


* Richard Cobden. Sein Leben und sein Wirken. Von einem Freihtindler 
und Friedensfreunde, Lremen: Kiihtmann. London: Williams & 
Norgate. 

+ Der Krieg in Neuseeland. Von Gustav Droege. Bremen: Kihtmann, 
London: Williams & Noryate. 

Amerikunische Krieysbiider, Aufzeichnungen aus den Jahren 1861- 
1805. Von O. Heusinger. Leipzig: Grunow. London: Williams & 
Norsate. 

§ H. Heine's Lebenund Werke. Von Adolf Strodtmann. Bd. 2. Berlin: 
Duncker. London: Williams & Noryuate. 

|| Giacomo Meyerbeer, Sein Leben und seine Werke. Von H. Mendel. 
Bolin: Lesser. London: Williams & Noryate. 

Eduard Hildebrandt, der Maler des Kosmos, Von F, Arndt. Berlin: 
Lesser. London: Williams & Norgate. 

** Meyerbeer’s Leben und Lildungsgany, nebst noch ungedruckten Briefen. 
Von Dr. J. Schucht, Leipzig: Matthes. London: Williams & Norgate, 

tt Acht Jahre aus dem Leben Michael Angelo Bonarroti’s, nuch Berichten 
von Georg Vasari. Von August Hagen, “Berlin; Gutteutag. London: 
Williams & Norgate. 
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Malherbe * chiefly considers him from a critical point of view, and 
clearly describes the nature of his influence, and the character of 
the reforms effected by him. Few authors have so profoundly 
impressed their own idiosyncrasy on the literature of their nation. 
He found French literature a wood, and left it a garden. The 
change, until the tardy reaction of our own days, was absolutely 
fatal to native and imaginative genius, but, on the other hand, 
was the indispensable condition of that extreme lucidity and pre- 
oon which one rendered French ideas the common property of 
urope. 

The announcement of an edition of Horacet by a German critic 
of the most advanced school, “ with especial reference to spurious 
passages and poems,” is calculated to occasion no small dismay to 
conservative Knglish scholars. Dismay may well become stupe- 
faction on discovering how Professor Lehrs has executed his task, 
though it must be owned that he is fully kept in countenance by 
other philologists of his nation. The canon on which their 
criticism is based has at least the merits of simplicity and consist- 
ency. It is that Quintus Horatius Flaccus, whenever he composed 
poetry, adapted himself most considerately to the capacity of 
Messrs, Lehrs, Ritschl, and Peerlkamp. Whatever, therefore, 
these gentlemen do not understand, is a corruption or inter- 
polation. And their understandings do not seem very profound. 
“Tf the bowl had been stronger, the song had been longer.” 
Some few criticisms are acute and valuable; the majority are 
either feats of perverse ingenuity, or indolent stumblings over difli- 
culties which might have been removed by a slight exercise of 
common sense. It is, luckily, much easier to strike out stanzas 
wholesale than to compose even one in the manner of Horace; 
accordingly our critics shine much more in excision than in re- 
storation. Professor Lehrs is, indeed, frequently good enough to 
acquaint us with the substance of what Horace wrote; for in- 
stance, he is sure that Permitte Divis cetera, &c., the splendid 
third stanza of Ode ix., lib. 1, has usurped the place of something 
beginning Audi monentem, the rest of which is imparted to us in 
the Geran language. After this specimen it will surprise no one 
to learn that Purcus deorum cultor et tnfrequens, Non usitata nec 
tenui ferar, with many other odes, are rejected altogether; that 
five stanzas are expunged from lib. i., ode 2, and that most of the 
rest have undergone similar havoc ; that others have been cut in 
two, or used as quarries to fill up the gaps which the “higher 
criticism ” has created in their fellows; that the Epistles hardly 
fare better, while the Satires are left comparatively undisturbed. 
It is but too evident that erudition is no guarantee for the rudi- 
ments of taste, or for the most elementary perception of indi- 
viduality of style. It may be feared that the brilliant negative 
criticism of scholars like Wolf has permanently communicated a 
vicious twist to German philology. Like a President of the 
United States, each successive incumbent of the editorial chair 
tries to outdo his predecessor; but whereas the former functionary 
aims at extending his dominions, the ambition of the latter is to 
diminish them. Critics of Professor Lehrs’ school seem to be fast 
arriving, although by a different road, at Pére Hardouin’s conclu- 
sion, that the classics were the work of the monks of the middle 


es. 

“eWe are indebted for a charming little book of apophthegms 
from the Sanscrit { to the joint labours of a brother and sister, the 
latter of whom has selected the most beautiful passages from three 
volumes of translations made by the former. Most of the five 
hundred sayings on which her choice has fallen are excellent, 
many are truly admirable. 

Professor I’. Lorinser produces several good reasons for under- 
taking a new version of and commentary on the Bhagavad Gita §, 
and but one bad one. Unfortunately it is his main reason. It 
is no less than the discovery which he supposes himself to have 
made that the author of this colossal interpolation into the Maha- 
barata, who flourished about the third century, was acquainted 
with the New Testament, and largely indebted to it both for 
expressions and ideas, ‘There is no absolute impossibility in the 
matter, and a little evidence would have gone a long way with 
us. Lut we cannot perceive that Professor Lorinser udduces any 
whatever. The thoughts on which he lays stress are such as 
have always occurred to pious and contemplative minds in every 
nation elevated above barbarism. Not one is distinctly Christian. 
The verbal coincidences are either imaginary or accidental, or 
follow of course from the similarity of the doctrine or the sim- 
plicity of the thought. The statement that God is the first and 
the last, for instance, hardly admits of any great variety of ex- 

ression. Ilowever baseless Professor Lorinser’s hypothesis may 
e, it is maintained with temper and sobriety. It clearly is not 
—— by a hankering after fantastic innovation, but solely by 
ogmutic prepossessions, We cannot here pronounce upon the 
merits of his version, but it certainly conveys what we should 
suppose to be the character of the Indian poem—laborious sub- 
limity, tedious magnificence, isolated thoughts of great depth and 
beauty, but in general an impression that the author is Tost (as 
well he may be) in the immensity of his subject. The whole 


* Malherbe. Litterar-historische Shizze. “Von FE. Laus. 


Winter. London: Williams & Norgate. 

+ Q. Horatius Flaccus. Mit vorzugsweiser Riichsicht auf die unechten 
Stellen und Gedichte. Herausgegeben von K. Lehrs. Leipzig: Vogel. 
London: Williams & Norgate. 


} Indische Spriiche, iibersetzt von Otto Béhtlingk. 


Heidelberg : 


In einer Bliitenlese 


herausgegeben von seiner Schwester. Leipzig: Brockhaus. London: Nutt. 


§ Die Bhugavad-Gita, Uebersetzt und erliiutert von Dr. F. Lorinser. 
Breslau; Aderholz, London: Williams & Norgate. 


spirit of this interpolated episode is alien to that of the epic upon 
which it is engrafted. It is devoted to the glorification of 
Krishna, the latest incarnation of Vishnu. The effect is much ag 
though Mr. Gladstone were to insert a e into the Iliad, 
describing the descent of Athene to apprise ‘Achilles that she wag 
the Virgin Mary, and that he must not heed the reviewers, 
Professor Lorinser’s version is in the metre of the original. The 
commentary is very copious, very comprehensible, and indicates 
a careful study of former translators—Schlegel, Burnouf, ang 
Thomson. 

Two Jesuit ipa have undertaken the publication of a periodical 
work devoted to the forthcoming Cicumenical Council.* 
contains reviews of all publications on the subject, whether 
Catholic or Protestant, with a summary of news relating to it 
from all countries. Asa repertory of ieometion this collection 
possesses considerable value, notwithstanding the dexterous 
manipulation of the editors, There is nothing from the United 
States in the number before us. We are curious to see whether 
any notice will be taken of the recent observations of that shrewd 
but indecorous Catholic, Mr. James Gordon Bennett. 

The most elaborate paper in the recent numbers of Bergmann’s 
Philosophische Monatshefte + is a polemic against perhaps the best 
known follower of Ilegel, Rosenkranz, which seems to indicate 
that the long-neglected systems of Schelling and Baader are be- 
ginning once more to attract attention. The most interesti 
article is perhaps the account of the late Swedish philosopher 
Bostrém, who is said to have been a great power in his own 
country, though but little known beyond it. 

The railway system of Germany has not attained the develop- 
ment of the English, nor is it yet necessary to fine Companies 
heavily to prevent them from exterminating the human species, 
Dr. Lehmaun’s observations on the German law of railway 
accidents | have therefore only an indirect bearing on that 
aspect of the question which mainly interests us. It certainly, 
however, tends to confirm the impression that the public wo 
act very foolishly in parting with any security for their lives and 
limbs which they may happen to possess. German law would 
seem to be very defective in this department; partly from the 
narrow and pedantic spirit in which it is administered by officials 
practically irresponsible to public opinion. 

In the “Chemistry of our Day,” § a Swedish chemist, Professor 
Blomstrand, propounds a theory based on that of his great country- 
man Berzelius, and which he regards as the legitimate develop- 
ment of the latter. 

The first part of Jacob Burchhardt’s Cicerone || treats of Italian 
architecture, both ancient and modern. A more admirable travel- 
Jers’ companion could not be desired; it is a model of taste, know- 
ledge, fulness, and conciseness. It should be translated for the 
benefit of those travellers who do not understand German, 


The writer of a series of essays on travelling and travellers§ | 


has undoubtedly provided summer tourists with reading well 
adapted to their wants and capacities. Ile is not very instructive 
or profound, but talks pleasantly on a number of topics, and glides 
insensibly from one to another without becoming fatiguing. There 
is much sound advice and good sense in the book. 

The name of Friedrich Spielhagen ** is beginning to be known 
in England, though we are not aware that any of his works have 
as yet been translated into our language. Hammer and Anvil, the 
last of them, is hardly likely to attain this distinction, owing to 
its inordinate length. It occupies tive volumes, long before the 
end of which the original freshness and interest are necessaril 
much impaired. The tirst half of the book is an excellent speci- 
men of the novel of incident, or romance of modern life ; there is 
a constant succession of occurrences and adventures, and althou 
these are usually of a very uncomfortable kind for the hero, who 
is the narrator, the endeavour after effect never degenerates into 
sensational melodrama. In fact, the work produces rather an 
agreeable impression by its wholesome objectivity, which contrasts 
forcibly with the morbid and tedious self-avatomy so frequent in 
modern novels. Luciatt isa pretty story of the strugyle for 
Italian independence. 

Ifthe faculty divine” is that of metrical composition, it is 
possessed by Adolf Stahr tf in more ample measure thaa 
“vision.” is volume of occasional poems, most elegant in every 


* Das Oekumenische Concil. Stimmen aus Muria-Laach. Herausgegeben 
von F, Riess und K. von Weber. Th. IV. Freiburg: Herder, London: 
Williams & Norgate. 

+ Philosophische Monatshefte, Hera ben von J. Bergmann. Bd. 3. 
Berlin: Loewenstein. Williams & Norgate. 

t Kérperverletzungen und Tédtungen auf deutschen Eisenbahnen und die 
Unz2uliinglichkeit des Rechtsschutzes, Von Dr.Gustav Lehmann. Erlangen: 
Enke. London: Nutt. 

§ Die Chemie der Jetztzeit vom aga der electro-chemischen Auffas- 
sung, aus Berzelius’ Lehre entwickelt. Von C. W. Blomstrand. Heidelberg: 
Winter. London: Nutt. 

|i Der Cicerone. Eine Anleitung zum Genuss der Kunstwerke Italien:. 
Von Jacob Burehhardt. Bd. 1. Leipzig: Seemann. London: Nutt. 

q Reiseschule fir Touristen und Curgiste, Von Arthur Michelis. Leipzig: 
Gumprecht. London: Nutt. 

** Hammer und Amboss, Roman. Von F, Spielhagen. 5 Bde. Schwerin: 
A. Hildebrand. London: Williams & Norgate. 

++ Lucia. Erzihlung aus der italienischen Geschichte des letzten Jahrzehnts. 
ee H. Emilius. 2 Bde. Leipzig: Grunow. London: Williams & 
Norgate, 

tt Ein Stiick Leben. Gedichte von Adolf Stabr. Berlin: Guttentag 
London: Williams & Norgate. 
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sense, contains little that deserves the name of sot. The affec- 
tionate warmth of sentiment is creditable to him, and some few 

jeces are very pretty, such as the poetical interpretation of 
Phopi in’s dance music, and the lines to his daughter on her birth- 
day. Generally, however, the thoughts are ordinar es h,and the 
merit of style, eminent as it is, is insufficient to e want of 
originality and power. 

A little poem, in the octave stanza, by Pauline Schanz*, is also 
distinguished by 1 apne of form, which is here united to genuine 

tical feeling. The “> ject is derived from the romantic tradi- 
tion of the discovery adeira by a pair of fugitive English 
lovers, in the reign ob Tawar UL "The chief fault is prolixity, 
which may be partly attributable to the difficulty of the metre. 

Unsere Zeit ¢ contains its usual copious provision of interesting 
papers, alike on topics of world-wide interest and on such as 
especially concern Germany. Among the former are elaborate 
discussions of the Darwinian — and of a new theory of 
earthquakes, and a review of the progress of geographical dis- 
covery; among the latter, a very able narrative of the recent 
history of Austria, and an analysis of the politics of, Wurtemberg. 
There are biographical papers on Lord Brougham, Emile Ollivier, 
and Fuad Pasha. 

The Hungarian Review }, established to bring Hungarian affairs 
under the notice of the reading world of Germany, seems in danger 
of missing its object through the too exclusively scientitic cha- 
racter of its pages. Hungarian geology, botany, and archeology 
are not the topics to gratify a curious, or interest an indifferent, 
reader. There is only one paper on public affairs, against six on 
science. The proportion should have been reversed. 


* Madeira, Episches Gedicht. Von Pauline Schanz. Leipzig: Matthes. 
London: Nutt, 

+ Unsere Zeit. Deutsche Revue der Gegenwart. Neue Folge. Jahrg. 1. 
Hft.1. Leipzig: Brockhaus. London: Williams & Norgate. 

Fan gy Revue. Redigirt von Dr. M. Riedl. Leipzig: Brockhaus. 
London : 


We have received a letter from the Secretary of the British Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel among the Jews, referring to 
arumour mentioned in our article of the 7th instant, on the case 
of Lyons v. Tuomas, to the effect that the Dissenters’ Society 
for converting the Jews had taken up the case and defended it with 
its funds. The Secretary requests us to state that “the British 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel among the Jews has 
had nothing whatever to do with the proceedings in the above- 
mentioned case.” 


NOTICE, 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected communt- 
cations; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


The Saturpay Review is duly registered for transmission abroad, 

The publication of the Sarurpay Review takes place on Saturday 
mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained 
in the Country, through any Newsagent, on the day of publication. 


Cloth Cases for Binding all the Volumes may be had at the Offce, 
wrice 2s, each, Also, Reading Cases, price 2s. 6d. each, 


Nearly ail the back Numbers of the Saturpay Review may be 
obtained through any Bookseller, or of the Publisher, at the Offce, 
38 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C., to whom all Communica- 
tions relating to Advertisements should likewise be addressed. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
Price 6d. unstamped ; or 7d. stamped. 


CONTENTS OF No. 721, AUGUST 21, 1869: 
The Irish Land Question. 
The Amnesty. Nationality. Austria and Prussia. The British Association. 
Lorca and Berlin. The Barnet Disaster. | Crime and the Police. 


Originality. | Touring in Switzerland. 
The Servant of the Drama. Engagements. Gallows Musings. 
The Wheat Crop, Hob and Nob with Antichrist. The First English ‘* Murray.” 
The Spirit of the Prussian Army. 
The Oxford-Harvard Boat- Race. The Nuisance. 


The Philosophical Year and the Babys. 
Dean Colet on the Hierarchies of Dionysius. Ruskin’s Qneen of the Air. 
Abbott’s Shakspearian Grammar. § The Handbook for Spain. 


Baring-Gould’s 


Curiosities of — Times. Pontmartin’s Nouveaux Samedis. 
True Love, German Literature. 


CONTENTS OF No. 720, AUGUST 14, 1869: 
ion—The Chances of a Liberal 5 ma aye and Municipal 
E ections— Mr. Lowe's Currency Puzzle—Spain—The Mold 
Riots—Just Balances and the Board of Trade. 
Truth—The Japanese Pulpit~Magistrates’ Qualifications—Disputes of Converts— 
The Transit of Venus—French Dueliing—The True pays of Indian Ruilways— 
The and the Game-Laws—The Science and Art Department— Midsummer 


Jevons’s Substitution of Similars—Taine on Dutch and Flemish Art—Helps’s 
Pizarro — Rogers's Historical Gleanings — English Proverbs and Proverbial 
Phrases —Chronicles of St. Alban’s—Dr. Conolly—Flowers from the Upper Alps 
—Clark and Wright's Select Plays of Shakspeare—Simple as a Dove. 


London: Published at 38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


RLY AH WALTON’S DRAWINGS and PAINTING 
ALPINE and EASTERN, on VIEW az the. Pall Mall \Galtery, 48 Pall Mall (Mr. W. 
THOMPSON'S), from Ten to Six 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW'S HOSPITAL COLLEGE.—The 
WINTER will commence on vider, 
can the Hospital ether. the, or rot Col Regulations. 


or by letter, to Mr. MORRANT BAKER, 


sri THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL-SESSION 
and '70.—A GENERAL INTRODUCTORY will be del: Dr. 
STONE, October 1, at Three o'clock P.m., after which the DISTRISUTI IN of 
Gentlemen enteing have the option of S00 Sr the year, 9. cup 
and for each sucoseding Year paying £90 at once, of becoming 
M L yy fess Conn Physician—Dr. Bark: Dr. J. Risdon Bennett, 
Dr. Goulden, Dr. Peacock, Dr. Bristowe, Dr Mr. Solly, Mr. Le Gros Clark, Mr. Simon, 
Mr. Whitfield, Dr. Dr. Sydney ‘ones, Mr. ‘J. Croft. 
_Medicine—Dr. Barker and Dr. Peacock. Surgery—Mr. Sol! 


J. 
Practical Chemintry— Dr. Albert J. Bernays. Me Barnes, Pat. 
ic Sur —Mr. ‘Su Pathological Che- 
T Microscopical "Peta Demonstrations Morbid 


R. BARNES, M.D., Dean. 
R. G. WHITFIELD, dfedical Secretary. 
or Prospectuses, and for information relating to Prizes and all other 
WHITFIELD, Medical Secretary, The Manor House, it. Thomas's 
fewlngton, Surrey, 8.E. 


MEDICAL EDUCATION for WOMEN.—TWO SCHOLAR- 
HIPS, each of the annual value of £50, fence for Three Years in one of the 
Dnlverdien open to Women, and to be awarded by Competitive Examination, are offered to 
Women who desire to enter the Medical 
Information oan ned from Miss GARRETT, 20 Upper Berkeley Street, Portman 


Square, 
COLLE@G E, 


the Seaside and Sussex Downs.) 


President. 
of DEVONSHIRE, K.G., Chancellor of the U; 
His Grace the DUKE one) ‘niversity of 


‘The ensuing Term will commence on September 23. 
‘ead- Master. 
The Rev. THOMPSON PODMORE, M.A., late Fellow of St. John's College, Oxford. 
For particulars apply to the Secretary, Major GARRARD, Eastbourne. 


RADLEY. —ST. PETER’S COLLEGE, Radley, near 
‘Abingdon.—The HALF-YEAR begins on September 1 
WILLIAM WOOD, D.D., Warden. 


BAsr BOURNE. — TRINITY COLLEGE. — AUTUMN 


TERM commences September 23.—Apply to the Master, Rev. J. R. Woop. 


Qos COLLEGE, London, 43 and 45 Harley Street, W. 
by Royal Charter 185, forthe of an 
Patrons { Hier Havel Princess of WALES. 
Visitor—The Lord Bishop of LONDON. 
Principal—The Very Rev. the Dean of WESTMINSTER. 
Lady Resident— Miss Parry. 


Committee of Professors. 
Ben Mus. Doc. John Hullsh. 
The Rev. W. =. A.K.C.L. Alphonse Mariette, M.A. 
The Rev. Stout Brooke, M.A. W. Cave Thomas, 
‘he R en. 
William Hughes, Wel Weil. Ph.D. 


GE will RE-OPEN for the Michaelmas Term onday, October 4th. Indi- 
vines is given in Vocal and Instrumental Music tc least one 


Pupils are received from the Age of Thirteen upwards. Arrangements are made for receiving 
rs. 
nual Report, Go Dente of at Midsummer. 
with full — to Fees, Scholarships, Classes, &c. 


Pros, 
, at the College Oftice. 
tion to Miss MILWARD, E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., 


(QUEEN'S COLLEGE SCHOOL, 43 and 45 Harley Street, wW. 
Lady Superintendent_-Miss HAY. 
Assistant —Miss Walker. 
The CLASSES of the SCHOOL will RE-OPEN on Monday, September a7 27th. Pupils are 


Age of Five upwards. Arrangements are m: Prospectuses, 
to Miss MILWAXD, at the College Office. 


E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean. 


THE LONDON INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE. 


Principal—Dr. L. SCHMITZ, Ph. LL.D., F.R.S.E., late Rector of 


High by 
Wing being ready for of the Autumn Term, 
the Be ember application delay for admission to fill the 

d information ma‘ on icat! ‘MITZ, 
PR Spring Grove. Middl jlesex, W. ; on to the the Office | 
Education Society Old Bond Street, London. 


ALDENHAM SCHOOL, near Watford.—Founded 1597. 
Cambridge am Scholarships. eld by Pupils of this School. Address; Rev. LEEMAS, Aldenham, 


» Sor the T ‘ouths to w 
UNIVERSITY of LONDON. Early 
t Circus, an EVENING CLASS will meet 


September. Chambers near 
for the OC RUARY EXAMINAT r under the direction of a GRADUATE of 
(B.A. with Hons., and (the, direction 
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"RANCE. —MODERN SCIIOOL, Versailles, 3 and 5 Rue 

te-de-Bne. Head-Master—Prof. Dr. JULIUS BRANDT, Academy of Paris. TEN 
ENGI PUPILS received as Boarders, residing with the HNead-Master. Special Classes fur 
‘Civil rey my tr ‘The School Re-opens on Monday, September 27th next.—For admission 
@pply to the HEAv-MASTER, 5 Rue Porte-de-Bue, Versailles. 


Foik ESTONE.—There are a few VACANCIES in a very 

P y ti h t for GENTLEMEN'S SONS, intended for Eton, 
other ‘Terms, 45 to 50 Guineas per annum.—Address, 
PRINCIPAL, 42 Sandgate Koad, Folkestone 


E DUCATION.—BRIGHTON.—In a SELECT ESTABLISH- 
MENT of long atending, and very healthfully situated, there are a few VACANCIES. 

‘The earnest endeavour of the Ladies conducting it is to instil right Principles, and to train 

their Young Charge to become useful, accomplished Gentlewomen. The Languages Lnamy oe 4 

of eminence attend.—Addvess, L. Z., Messrs. Treacher's Library, Nor 
reet, Brighton, 


ONTINENTAL EDUCATION.—A Married CLERGYMAN, 
Graduate in Honours of Cambridge, who is about to pass the next Four years in 7ST 
and France, wishes to meet with a few more PUVILS before he leaves England. Number 
limited to Six.—Address, M.A., Wyards, Alton. 


You AKESTONE.—The Rev. C. L. ACLAND, M.A. of Jesus 
College, Cambridge, and Mr. W. J. JEAFFRESON, M.A. of L ineoln College, Oxford, 
late the Institution, Bombay, prepare PUPILS for the Indian Civil 
Servi ‘Terms and references on application. 


COLLEGE ELECTION. — The CANDIDATES 


spectively pinced First in 1869 and Second in 186s _ (besides others elected and admitted 
in the ines Six years) were prepared by the Kev. W. KE NG, 53 Norfulk Square, Hyde 
Park. VUPILS are educated tur the Public Schools ; and = of sufficient promise wil 
undertaken with a view to the Foundations.—T uition, 40 Guineas; Tuition, with Board, &c. 
(inclusive), 100 Guineas a Year. 


REPARATION for PUBLIC SCHOOLS.—A MARRIED 
VICAR, M.A. Oxon., wishes to fill a VACANCY left by a Pupil gaining a Scholarship at 
Winchester Election. Mouse large; situation th Grounds: spacious; near a 
tation. ‘lerms moderate, Highest references.—A ‘A. B.C +» Slatter & Kose, Buok- 
sellers, High Street, Oxford, 


IVIL SERVICE and ARMY.— Mr. W. M. LUPLON 
(Author of “ English Hilstery and Arithmetic for Competitive Examinations”) has 
GENTL fur all departments of both Services. — Address, 15 Beaufort 


bran CIVIL SERVICE, WOOLWICH or SANDHURST. 


The Rev. Dr. IHUGIIES, who has vased over 300 Pupils, has VACANCIES, Term 
commences September 15,—Castlebar Court, Ealing, W. 


XFORD MATRICULATION.—An OXFORD M.A.,, of 

considerable experience in Tuition, Rector of a small Country Parish near Oxford, 

rovers YOUNG MEN only for Matriculation, and has now a Vacancy, Number limited to 

~ of Los to past and present Pupils. Terms, £150 per annum.—Address, Kev. A. W., 
x 


Rotem ARTILLERY and ENGINEERS.—Since 1866 Mr. 
RIPPIN’S PUPILS have taken the following places at the Ialf-yearly Examination 

admission to the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich—lIst, 6th, 7th, 9th, l2ch, 15th, 16th, 21st, 
2th, 2th, 38th, 43rd, Suth, ‘Lerm commences ‘August 23.—CHas. RK. Rippin, M.A., 
Wool lwich Common, 


AN OXFORD PRIVATE TUTOR has WO 
dae A READING PARTY. _ PUPILS prepared for the October Matriculation and the 
Address, 3s, L., Post Vilice, Keswick. 


put OR ABROAD.—A PUBLIC SCHOOL MAN, experienced 

in Travelling, desires to act as TUTOR ABROAD and COMPANION to One or Two 
YOUTHS, to whom the knowledge of the French and German Languages is necessary, He 
Proposes to reside at Lausanne, or in the South of France, for Three Months or longer, and later 
to proceed to a Town in North Germany for the purpose of acquiring German, thus giving 
time fur the rae of each Lanzuaze in the respective Countries. The Advertiser believes this 
will be very suitable to Youths es to gain a fair knowledge of both Languages in the 
shortest time possible. Address, he Grove, Ripon ; or, care of Mr. Steel, 4 Spring 
Gardens, London, 


se WIDOWERS and OTHERS.—A MARRIED LADY, 
with one little Girl, wishes to take the entire CHARGE of a YOUNG FAMILY. She 
can promise the most tender and loving care, with every possible comfurt, the advantage of 

an excellent Nursery Governess, and a wr a Nurse. A good Ilouse and large Garden, 
ane .—Address, A. D. Y., Post Olive, Ladbroke Grove, Notting 


CARE of CHILDREN.—A RE!IRED OFFICER of the 


Hy fd living we his Wife and Family a short distance from London, undertakes 

of ratty lass Grammar School for Boys. Every necessary and 

comfort vided, with liberal, careful, and gentle treatment. ‘Terms, 

subject to arrangement, but not pes than 150 Guineas a year, including Schooling, Clothing, &c. 

required. .—Address, CAPTAIN B., care of Messrs. Grindlay & Co., 55 Parliament 
treet. Landon, 


OVERLAND ROUTE. — COMMUNICATION STRAM 
with INDIA, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, &c., vid EG 
AMPTON and MARSELLL Es. 
The PENINSULAR and ORIENTAL STEAM 
PASSENGERS and receive Cargo and Parcels by their Steame: 


From Souruampron. MARSEILLES, 
Saturday, at 2 p.m. 
” 
” 


Saturday, A 2p.m. Sunday, August 
Satur thereafter. 


Saturday, August 7, 2 p.m. Sunday, August 15,7 a.m, 
AUSTRALLA ...... ‘And every Fourth | And every Fourth 
Saturday thereafter. Sunday the: a 

Arrangements ye | been made with the British India Steam Navigation Company, 
aud Parcels are now Booked through to any of the Ports touched at by that 

Inpany's Steamers, 

For full particulars as to Freight, Passage, and Tagusense, soy at the Company's Offices, 
122 Les adenhall Street, London, or Oriental Place, Southampton ad 

122 Leadenhall Street, August 1869. 


Ropria UES’ DRESSING CASES and TRAVELLING 
DRESSING BAGS er Silver. Silver Gilt, or tro Fittings in every variety, 
MOUNT fe D and OuMOLL im) ite 5 for the WRIT TABLE. 
RODRIGUES’ DESPATCH Bi Sand TRAV ELL Ne WKITING CASES, in russig 
or of best quality, Blo ting Books, Euvelope Cases, Inkstands, and Bookslides, 
CARTE DE VISITE PORTRAIT ALBUMS, of the best make, with Leather 


in morocco aud russia bindings, also in ormolu, walnut, and coro ear of new and 
designs ; and a cho‘ce Selection of elegant NOVELTIES for PRESE 
HENRY RODRIGUES’, 421 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


GTAINED GLASS WINDOWS and CHURCH DECO. DECO- 


RATIONS, — HEATON, BUTLER, & BAYNE, Garrick Street, Covent Garden, 
London. Prize Medal, London a and Paris. 


D1, CHRONOMETER, WATCH, and CLOCK MAKERS 


to Her Majesty, H.R... the Pitaes, of Wales, and H.I.M. the Emperor of Russia 
Makers of the Great Clock for the Houses of Parliament. << 


61 Strand, and 34 and 35 Royal Exchange, London. 


£ s.d. 

-.+- 1616 0 ver Lever Watches, from ........ 5 50 
Silver Half Chroncometers, winding 

- 315 0 with or without a Key, from ...... % 5 0 
760 


Gold Lever Watches, from ... 
Gold Half Chronometers, w 
with or without a Key, from 


Gold Hunting, Case extra.. ...... Silver Half C in Hunt- 

Gold Geneva Watches, examined ing Ca.es, from ... seeeeeees 

and guaranteed, from 7.7.0 Marine Chronometers, from 71222222 
Gold Chains, 16 and 18 Carat, from £4 43, 


Drawing-room and Library Clocks in Ormolu, Marble, &c., winding with or wants a Key, 
Dials, Bracket and Astronomical Clocks, of every Description. ‘Turret Clocks made to order, 
E. DENT & CO., 61 Strand, and 34 and 35 Royal Exchange, wr 


BENSON’S 

WATCHES CLOCKS GOLD JEWELLERY 

Of all kinds. Of all kinds, Of the Newest Designs, 
LEVER. DRAWING-ROOM, BRACELETS. 
HORIZONTAL, DINING-ROOM, BROOCHES, 
CHRONOMETER. CAI:RIAGE, EAR-RINGS. 
KEYLESS. CHURCIL. LOCKETS. 
CILRONOGRAPH. HALL AND SHOP. NECKLACES, 


Mr. BENSON, who holds the appointment to H.R.II. the Prince of Wales, has just pub- 
lished two Pamphlets, enriched and embellished ‘with Illustrations—one upon Watch and 
Clock Making, and the other upon Artistic Gold Jewellery. ‘These are sent post free fur 2d, 

each. Persons living in the Country or Abroad can select the Article required, and have it 


forwarded with perfect safety 
2% OLD BOND STREET; anp 
THE CITY STEAM WORKS, 58 AND 60 LUDGATE ITLL, LONDON, 


ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE. 
MAPPIN and WEBB request a VISIT to their Oxford Street 


SHOW ROOMS, in which are displayed complete SERVICES of ELECTRO-SILVER 
DINNER SERVICES. 
DESSERT SERVICES, 
TEA AND COFFEE 


PLATE CHESTS BISCUIT BOXES. 
AND CANTEEN CASES. CRUET STANDS. 
SPOONS AND FORKs, SPIRIT FRAMES, 


SERVICES, DESSERT KNIVES AND | BUTTER COOLERS, 
by AND FORKS IN CASES. KETTLES AND STANDS. 
5. 


All Manufactured at MAPPIN & WEBB’S Winsley Street and Sheffield Factories. 
West-Exp Suow Rooms, Ciry Warruouse, 
77 AND 78 OXFORD STREET. 71 AND 72 CORNUILL. 
MAPPIN & WEBB. 


HEAL & SON, Tottenham Court Road, W.—The only House 


in London exclusively for the FURNISHING of BEDROOMS, 


rp PRESS.—An experienced and efficient JOURNALIST, 
an effective Leader-Writer, Verbatim Bopereee, and well acquainted with all depart- 
ments of Newspaper Work, is open to an ENGAGE MENTE. ‘The most satisfactory 


mo and BRASS BEDSTEADS. 


as to ability and character.—Address, M. IL, * Advertiser " Office, Oswestry. 


LADIES of LITERARY PURSUITS. —An Invalid 
OENTLENAR, ceidins in the Country, wishes to meet with a LADY about Fifty years 
of age, as LADY RETARY and COMPANION, during the ensuing Winter Months, 
‘The Duties would oe ae light. and a Lady connected with Literature would be preferred. 
Satisfactory references oe be given and required. Unanswered applications are declined 
with hanks,— Address, A. F., care of Messrs. Mudie & Sons, 15 Coventry Street, Haymarket, W. 


EDICAL PUPIL.—A MEDICAL MAN of long standing, 
nd in first-class practice, wishes to receive a gentlemanly, well-educated Youth as 
uP “thy Ile would be treated as a member of the TF amily, and could Le advanced in Lav guazee 
-—-For Premium, &e., inquire of Mr. BAxTen LANGLEY, 50 Lincoln’s Inn 
udon, 


C ANONBURY, close to the Railway and Omnibus for City or 


West End.—A well- furnished DRAWING-ROOM FLOOR to LET, for a GENTLE- 
MAN, with an Extra Bedroom if required.—Addvess, L. 5., 274 St. Paul's Road, Canonbury, N. 


RIGHTON.—BEDFORD HOTEL.—E very endeavour is made 

to render this Tlotel equal to its tong repute, The Coffee Room, with extensive 

Sea frontaze, has been andi “The MaANxaGer” will be 
promptly attended to. 


Bedford Hotel Company, Limited. 
“ Believe mo, sir, the finest scenery in the world is improved by a good Hotel in 
the foreground.” 


HOTEL. — Delightful Location; Beautiful 


Apartments; Handsome Public “Rooms Table d’Hote daily.—Ad 
J. BOIIN, North Devon. 


HY ——SUDBROOK PARK, Richmond Hill, 
S.W. Physician—Dr. EDWARD LANE, M.A., M.D. Edin. Turkish Baths. 


HiYDROP: ATHY. — MALVERN. — Dr. RAYNER’S 
Establishment Dr. WILSON's). ‘The House is beautifully placed on the slope 
of the Hills, and accommodates 70 Patients.—For Prospectus, apply to Dr. Rayver, M.D. 


SUBSCRIBERS to the ROYAL HOSPITAL for IN- 
CURABLES, Wandsworth, are earnestly requested to VOTE for Mr. ENOCIL EVANS, 
B.A., of Trinity College, Dublin.’ Mr. EVANS whe is a Candidate fur a Pension at the next 
lection, yee a Schoolmaster, but an attack of Paralysis has deprived him of the power of 
h, an the use of his right side. He is unable to do anything for his own support, has 
Kesources of his own, and no ions capable of maintaining him,—lroxies and Voting 
yy iewre be received by Mrs. WATERFIELD, South Sheen, St. Leonard's-on-Sea, 


SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 


JOSEPH GILLOTYT’S STEEL PENS. 
JOuN MITCHELL’S STEEL PENS, Patronized by the 


QUEEN during the last Twenty-four Ycears.—Sold by all Stationers. 
Londea Depots Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C, Works—Newhall Street, 


HE AL & SON have on Show 1830 PATTERNS of IRON 
and BRASS BEDSTEADS, ready fixed for inspection in their Show Rooms, and their 
Stock consisis of 2,000 Bedsteads, so that they can supply Orders at the shortest notice. 
196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court Road, London, W. 


H*! AL & SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, containin 


Illustrations, with Prices of BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, and BED! 
FURNITURE, sent free by post. 
196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court Road, London, W. 


TILMER’S BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, and BEDROOM 

FURNITURE.—An_ ILL USTRATED CATALOGUE, with Prices of 1,000 Articles 

of BEDROOM FURNITURE, sent (free by post) on epplicativn te to FILMER & SON, 
Upholsterers, 3! and 32 Berners Street, Oxfurd Street, W.; Faciory, 31 and 35 Charles Street. 


PALQUET SOLIDAIRES (HOWARD'S PATENT, No. 1,548) 
For Floors, Borders to Rooms, Wall and Ceiling Panels, &c. 


Being by Steam this beautiful Work is far superior to Foreign- 
made, costs less than Turkey Carpeting, an is guaanteed to stand perfectly. 
26 and ad BERNERS STREET, LONDON. 


NOTICE.—The POS TMASTER- GENERAL having decided 
that it is his duty to return to the writers. “ Insufliciently Ad¢ reseed.” all Letters 
directed Initials or Number to "SMEE & ‘COMPY.. FIN “BURY. JOHN HE 
rn EE & € ¢ ‘OMPY. urgently request their Correspondents to direct their Letters and Orders in 

ull as under; 


JOUN MENRY SMEE & COMPY., 29 FINSBURY PAVEMENT, MOORGATE 


TERMINUS. 
William A. & SYLVANUS SMEBZ, 
CABINET MAKERS, 
UPHOLSTERERS, BEDDING WAREHOUSEMEN, AND 
APPRAISERS, 
6 FINSBURY PAVEMENT, LONDON, EC. 
Ask the favour of a Call to look through their Stock. 


GMEE’S SPRING MATTRESS 
(TUCKER'S PATENT), 
SUITABLE FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF METAL AND WOOD 
BEDSTEADS, 


JOHN HENRY SMEE & CO. 
73 CHISWELL STREET, TERMINUS, FINSBURY, 
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August 21, 1869.] 


The Saturday Review. 


ONDS of the ALABAMA and CHATTANOOGA 
B RAILWAY COMPANY. 
$3, secured by FIRST MORTGAGE on the ENTIRE PROPERTY 
of the COMPANY, including 1,900,800 ACRES of LAND, and 
GUARANTEED by the STATE of ALABAMA, 
In Bonds to Bearer of $1000 each, bearing Interest at 8 per cent. per annum, payable 
in Boston on the lst January and the Ist July in each year. 
To he Issued at £182 Ss. per Bond =8! per cent. at 4s. 6d. per $, with Interest from July 1, 1869. 
Redeemable at Par in 1889. 
Principal and Interest payable in Gold. 


Messrs. J. YY SCHRODER & CO. are prepared to receive Subscriptions for the above 
tig ting House, 145 Leadenhall Breet, on the 20th, 23rd, and 2ith August, 
Bier £182 5s. per Bond, payable by the following Instalments 


£22 10s. plication ; 


£45 0s. on Allotment; 
£45 0s. on October 1, rig 
Novensber 1 1869 
£21 15s. on 1, 1869, 
£182 5s. 
Subscribers have the option of paying in full all the Retptpentesander Discount at the rate of 
8 per cent. per annum, on any day when an instalment fal: 


Prompt payment will reduce the price to 80} per cent. at ve 6a. per $. 

The failure to pay all the Instalments subjects all previous payments to forfeiture. 

One-third of the Bonds will be ready for de: livery bets rethe 15th October next, and the remaining 
two-thirds will be held at the disposal of the ivers as they are delivered by the State,after 
the completion of the different sections d the L ne, which is to be finished befure the xe = 
November 1870. Meanwhile Scrip ies to Bearer will be issued to the Subscribers af 
payment of the Allotment Money. 

The Coupons, which are subject to a Unite! i tax of 5 per cent., will be payable on 

Ist January and it Jely. in gold, in Boston ; and, like the Coupons Of the United States 
vernment Honda, wil will be negociable in London, Paris, Frankfort, and Amsterdam. 

A Sinking Fund of 2 per cent. per annum of the amount of the Bonds issued, will be formed 
by a deposit with the Governor of the State of Alabama of First Mortgage Bonds of the 
Company, or Bonds of the State of Alabama, to that value, its operation to commence in 1874. 

The above $3,000,000 form part of $4,800,000 sanctioned by the State on the completion of the 
Line as the First Mortgage Debt of the entire Road. 

These Bonds are secured : 

lst. By a First Mortgage on the entire Line of 300 miles ; the (omenny. by endorsement on 
the Bond, stipulating for payment of Capital and Interest i in Gold : 

2nd. By the Endorsement of the State of Alabama on each Bond and cogentones | 
Gevecner of the State, guavantceing the payment of the Capital and 
money of the United States; 

3rd. By a subvention of the United States Government, under the form te donation to the 
Company of 1,900,800 acres of very fertile Land, rich in Minerals, situated along the Line. 

Fa will be found a Copy of the Bond, with the several Endorsements alluded to 


~~ Allotment will be made as early as possible after the close of the Subscription. In cases 
) the amount allotted is less than was applied for, the balance of the Deposit will be | 
sayment of the next Instalment, and if more than suitie.ent fur that purpose, the residue 
be returned to the Subscribers. 
Ww hen no Allotment is made, the amount of Deposit will be returned without delay. 
ions will be simul ly opened in Paris, Frankfort, and Amsterdam. 


M45 Leadenhall Street, London, 20th August, 1869, 


[To be retained by the Bankers.] 
BONDS OF THE ALABAMA AND CHATTANOOGA RAILWAY 
COMPANY, 


> To Messrs. J. HENRY SCHRUDER & Co., London. 

laving paid to the London and SWesminster Bank, Lothbury, the enm of 
being the required Deposit on request that you will allot to 
the sum o nominal Capital in the above Loan, “<e. engage to accept 
that amount, or any less amount which may be a’ eetey and to pay the Instalments thereon in 
oonfuumity with your Circular of 2uth August, ley. 


[To be retained by the Applicant.) 
Received the sum of £ being Deposit upan application 
“ponds of the Alabama aud Chattanooga Railway Company. 


For the London and Westminster Bank. 


{COPY OF THE BOND,] 
EIGHT PER CENT. FIRST MORTGAGE BOND. 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 


No. 0. 
ALABAMA AND CHATTANOOGA RAILROAD COMPANY. 


Know all Men by these Presents, that the AL, ABAMA and CIIATTANOOGA RATLROAD 
COMPANY, a Corporation existing under the Laws of Alabama, Georgia, Mississiyp, aud 
Ten essee, acknowledges itself indebted to the State of Alabama, or Bearer, in the sum of ONE 
THOUSAND DOLLARS, which sum it promises to Pe to said State of Algbama,or Beaver, in 
lawful money of the United States, at the National Security Bauk at Boston, in the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, on the First day of January, A.D. 1889, with interest at the :are of 
Eig! it per cent. per annum, payable semi-annually on the First days of January and duly in 
cach year, on the presentation and delivery of the proper annexed Interest Warrants. ‘This is 
ove of a series of numbered Bonds issued in accordance with, aud upen the conditions of, an Act 
of the General Assembly of Alabama. approved February ivth, A.D. 1867, and amen 
tember 22nd, A.D. ititled An Act to Establish a System of Tutervial Improvements in 
the State of Alabama.” and which, in pursuance of said Act, are secured by an Endorsement 


in the State of Tennessee with Meridian in the State of Mivslesiont, being ¢ dicts 

This Railway will complete the direct Line fem | New York Maryn ety 4 
distance between those important — by 200 

On the date of the fusion, $3,270,000 had teen expended onthe two Line miles were 


finished and provided with material, i if miles graded. and prepared for superstructure. 
to the prevent cme 70 miles nished, is contracted for, whe 


Railway Company has become possessed of the important con- 
cession of Land made by the cena States Goverament to the furmer Companies, “ruertciad 
ten sections of Land per es = all the Line made in the stats & Alabama. The supe 
extent of the Land is 1, 3, situate on both my of the i at not exceedi: 
from it. It is well adapted fo for the the ¥ linen ‘The 4 
over, the power of selling the Land w 

sidered one of the most important of the whole South. From its directness it is cotain 
to have a of transport of Goods York aud New Orleans, but w 


of inexhaustible 
discovered of the Onio-and whieh will the Oat 


that have yet 

(THE AGRA BANK, Limited. — Established in 1838, 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 


Heap Orrice—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
Bankers—Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE & CO., and BANK OF ENGLAND. 
in Edinburgh, Madves, Kursaches, Agra, Laker, Shenghel, 


Current Accounts are kept at the Hend oan Terms customary with London Bankers, 
and Interest allowed Credit Balance fall anew £100, 


Deposits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz 
At 6 per cont. pe per ann., subject to 12 months" Notice of 


6 
At3 ditto ditto 3 
Exceptional Or Gam of which may be 
obtained on application. 


Bills issued at the current exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, free of 
extra charge; and Approved Bills purchased or sent for collection, 

Sales and Purchases efiected in British and Foreign Securities, in East India Stdétk and 
Loans, and the safe custody of the same undertaken. 

beret drawn, and Army, Navy, and Civil Pay ‘and Pensions realized. 

ne other description of Banking Business and Money Agency, British and Indian, 


J. THOMSON, Chairman. 
“| Paw LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, Fleet Street, 


For the Assurance of the Lives of Persons in every Station of Life. © 
Invested Assets_FIVE MILLIONS, FOUR HUNDRED AND TWENTY-FIVE 
THOUSAND POUNDS. 
Annual Income—UPWARDS OF HALF-A-MILLION. 
Assurances are granted upon the Lives of any Persons for Sums not exceeding either 
with participation in Profits, or at a lower rate of Premium without participation in its. 
Profits are Gvited every fifth year. Logg thereof being appropriated to the persons 
assured on the participating scale of P: 


At the Six Divisions of Profits poten ne —_ made, Bonuses amoun’ in the aggregate 
to £4,161,147 have been added to the several Policies. nd 


The Claims paid to December 31, 1868, amounted baht wl bans in respect of Sums 
assured by Policies £6,112,954, and £1,801,365 in respect of 

tuses, Statements of Accounts, Forms of Prema 4 and Assur- 
ances Soliitor in Town or to the 


DAVIES, Actuary. 


HAND-IN-HAN. D FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE, 
NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS 


fe, 


The Whole of the Profits divided Yearly amongst the Members. 
RETURNS FOR 1869. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT-—66 per Cent. of the Premiums paid on First Class Risks. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT —60 per Cent. of the Premiums on all Policies of the First Series. 
ACCUMULATED CAPITAL (23th December 1868), £1,252,174. 
‘The Directors are willing to appoint, as Agents, Persons of good Position and Character. 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C., and 16 and 17 PALL MALL, 
INSTITUTED 186. 
CAPITAL, £1600000. PAID UP AND INVESTED, £700,000. 


ABOLITION OF FIRE INSURANCE DUTY. 

Insurances against Fire can be effected with this Company on every description ce 
moderaie sates of premium, and entuely free of duty. 

Pol.cy Lolders, and all intending Insurers, should ake dvantage of this 
themseives fully from loss by Fire, as the present is the vpportune time Le 
the discount of £5 per cent. per annum allowed on all Policies | cokeneus' for a louger period than 
one year, the Directors uch 

Septennial Volicies are charged ouly Six Years’ Premuum, 


Pp and liberal Seti ims. 
The weual aiiowed on Fore.ga and Ship Insurances. 4 
JAMES HOLLAND, Swperintendent. 


of the State of Alabama, wich power of sale and by a first lien upon the entire 4 
the Steck, Road Bed, Lights cf Way, Grading, Bridges, Masoury, Tron Rails, Spikes, Chairs, 
ad the whole superstructue and equipme ate and all the Vroperty owned by the Company as 
ineiden?: to or necessary for its Business, and Depots and Depot Stations, and said series mz ay be 
= ed to ap amvuunt not exceeding at the rate of Sixteen ‘Thousand Dollars per mile of said 


_ Witness whereof this Company has caused its Corporate Scal to be hereto affixed, and 
this Boud to be signed by its President and ‘Cveasurer, this First day of January, A.D. 169. 
(Seal of the Alabama aud Chattanooga D. N. STANTON, President. 
Kaiiread Company.) G. T. BULK, Treasurer. 


STATE OF ALABAMA. 
STATE INDORSEMENT. 

Tn pursuance of certain Acts ef the General Assembly of the State of Alabama, namely, an 
Act approved Tebruary IWwih, 1867, entitled: “An Act to establish a System of Iniern | 
Improvements in the Siate of ‘Mavame,” and an Act approved September g2nd, 1868, entitled : 
“An Act to amend the law to establish a sy ams of Inter val Lee es in the State of 
Alabama,” and an Act approved November 17th, 868, entitled: * An Act relating to the W ils 
Valley iinilroad Company, and the] east and South-west Alabama Lailroad Company.” 

‘rhe State ef Alabama IMEREBY INDORSES this BOND, and beeomes liable fur the 
Payment of the Drincipal and thereof, the Alabama aud Chattanovga Railro: 
ego y having compled with the conditions upon which the undersigned Governor of the 
State of “Alabama is required on the part of the State to give such indorsement. 

Tn Wiiness whereof undersigned Governor of the State of Alabama has set his 
hand, and aoaeat @ oo ailixed hereto the Seal of the State of Alabama, this First day of 


January, 
W. SMITI, Governor. 
(Alabama Great Seal.) 
“The Alabama and Chattanooga Railway Company ” hereby further agrees to pay the 
Principal and Interest of the within Bond in coined money of the United States. 
n Witness wheveof the said Corporation has caused its Corporate Seal to be hereto affixed. 


and these presents tube subse: ibed by N. STANTON its President; hereto duly authorised 
ou this ‘wenty-sixth day of January, A 
(Seal of the Alabama and D. N. STANTON. 
Railroad Company.) 
TRUSTEES’ CERTIFICATE. 
We Certify that this BOND is one of the Series of First Mortgage in 
feemed by a Fiest Mortgage Deed upon the within 


December, 1868 
(Seal of the A labama and Chattanooga Trustees 


FORM OF COUPON. 
The Alabama and Chattanooga Railroad Gompeny will Forty Dollars to Bearer at th 
Rational Sceurity Bauk ef Boston, Mass,, on the Ist day of January, 1B, being Six Months 
nicrest on Boud No, » fur $1,000, 
Ste. J. T. BURR, Treasurer. 


The Alabama and Chattanooge Railway Company was formed in Oper. 1868, by the fin 
tie of the Nurth-cast and South-west Alabama Railway, and the Wills- 
Jiailwa; 


ENG LISH and SCOTTISH LAW LIFE ASSURANCE. 
ASSOCIATION, 12 WATERLOO PLACE, LONDON. (Established 1839) 
Directors in London, 
Sir WILLIAM J. ALEXANDER, Bart., Q.C., Chairman. 
E. M.P., Q.C., Deputy-Chairman. 
Sir Kk. W. Freer ick James uller, Bsq. 
Frederick WW. Bat Esq. Preston Karslake, Esq. 
Heury Charles Chilton, Esq. Charles S. Whiumore, Esq., Q.C. 
Physician-1Y. WM. FULLER, Esq., M.D., 13 Manchester Square, London. 
Surgeon—CHARLES WAITE, Exq., 3 Old Burlington Street, London, 
Solicitors—Messrs. CAPLLON, 1 Savile Place, New Burlington 
reet, 
description of Life Assurance business, anaes Civil, Naval, or Military, at Tlome or 


LOANS granted, in ction with Life A on Personal Security with Sureties, also 
on Lite Literests and on Keversions. 
For Prospectus and every information, apply to the 
J. UILL W ILLIAMs, 12 Waterloo 00 Place, Pall Mall, London. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 
(Established 1720, by Charter and confirmed by Special 
Cnrer Orrice—ROYAL EXCIIANGE, LONDON; Braxcu—29 PALL MALL. 


Fire, Lire, and MARINE ASSURANCES on liberal terms. 

FINE DUTY.—This Tax having been the PREMIUM is NOW the only charge 
for LAKE INSURANCES. 

Life Assurances with, or without, participation in Profits. 

Divisions of Protit every Five Years. 

Any sum up to £15,000 nouvenle ‘on the same Life. 

‘The Corporation bear the cust of Policy Siamps and Medical Fees, 

A tiberal participation in Protits, with the guarantee of a large invested Capital Stock, end 

exemption, under Royal Charter, from the abilities of Pa: 

"rhe advantages of modern practice, with the security of an Otlice whose resourees have been. 
tomes by the experience of nearly a Century and a Half. 

A Prospectus and ‘Table of Bonus will be forwarded ou application. 

ROBERT P. STEELE, Secretary. 


DIVIDENDS 5 and 10 to 20. PER CENT. 
‘or Safe and Profitable Investmen 
Read SHARP'S INV ESTMENT CIRCULAR (post free). 
The AUGUST Number now read 
TS. BILEREMOLDERS.  INVE LRU STERS, 
TAL LEMOLDE 
the esiment Circular a safe, valuable, and reliable Guide. 


These two Companies received their.Concessions and organised before the war. They 
A the of their xeeyective Limes fur the purpuse of counccting Chattanooga 


Messrs. SHARP & CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 33 Poultry, London, E.C. 
(Established 1852.) Baukers, Loudoa aud Westminster, 
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The Saturday Review. 


[August 21, 1869. 


BRtsh EMPIRE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
32 NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON, E.C. 
Established in 1847. 
THE SEVENTH DIVISION OF PROFITS WILL BE DECLARED IN 1870. 
ALFRED LENCH SAUL, Secretary. 


[MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Cuter OrriceE—1 OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON. 
Brancu OrFice—16 PALL MALL, LONDON. 
Instituted 1820, 

The outstanding Sums assured by this Company, with the Bonuses accrued thereon, amount 

to about £2.400,000, and the Assets, consisting entirely of Investments in Fi ate Securities, 
t to upw of £950, 
“The Assuanes Keserve Fund alone is equal to more than nine times the Premium Income. 

It will hence be seen that ample SECURITY is guaranteed to the Policy-holders. Attention is 
invited to the Prospectus of the been eh from which it will appear that all kinds of Assur- 
ances may be effected on the most moderate terms and most liberal conditions. 

The Company also and Endowme 

Prospectuses obtained at the Offices as 


nts. 
above, and of the Agents throughout the 
ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. — 


Siiomstt FIR and PATENT ENAMELLED BEDROOM 


our ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of these 
d fashi uites, n imitation of the choicest 


Woods, so artistically as 
to tothem in and ‘and at half the price. 
Forwarded gratis and post free fro W IN CRAWCOUR & Co., Cabinet Manufacturers, 
See also our Illustrat logue neral Furn we. - and Bedding 
(Carriage free), 500 Designs, w ‘and Esti stimates. May be had 


UTLERY, Warranted.—The most varied Assortment of 
TABLE CUTLERY in the World, all warranted, is on Sale at WILLIAM 8S. 
BURTON'S, at Prices that are remunerative only because of the largeness of the Sales. 


Table Knives , Dessert Knives | Carvers 

Ivony HANDLES. per Dozen. | per Dozen. | per Pair. 
s. d. 8. a. 8. d. 
-inch fi Balance Handles “. 59 
4-inch iver, Balance Handles...... 6. 59 
4-inch tine Ivory Handles ..... a. 21. 8 6 
4-inch finest African Ivory 3%. 7. 3. 
Ditto, with Silver Ferules 42. 33. 3 6 
Ditto, with Silvered B! iades . 4 3 6 
Electro Silver Handles. 76 


he Largest Stock in existence of PLATED DESSERT KNIVES and FORKS, and of 
the new plated Fish-eating Knives and Forks and Carvers, 


REFRIGERATORS or PORTABLE ICE-HCUSES, con- 
structed on the same Principle as as those recommended by the Wenham Lake Ice 


Company: 

No. | Long. | Wide High. Price. 

Ft. In. Ft. In. Ft. In. £ 8.4. 
0 1 1 6 1 330 
1 2 1 oT 2 0 440 
2 2 10 2 0 2 0 415 0 
3 4 2 0 2 0 650 
4 3 9 2 3 2 0 70 0 

4 Small Size, with Water Tak 
A Large Cabinet do. 


Pails or Pots ... 


Do, Moulds 63. 
Do. Making Machines ........ tO 


W ILLIAM S. BURTON, General Furnishing Ironmonger, 
by Appointment, to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATALOGUE gratis and 
post-paid. It contains upwards of 700 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stuck of 

Electro Plate. and Urns and a. 

Britannia Metal Goods, Table Cutler, 

Dis Clocks and Candelabre, 

Baths and Toilet Ware, 

Iron and Brass Bedsteads, 

and Bed-hangings, 


Sovers, 
Hot-water Dishes. 
Stoves and Fende! 

Marble Chimuey- 


Kitchen Ran; droom Cabinet Furniture, 
Lamps, Gaseliers, Turnery Goods, 
Tea Trays, Kitchen Utensils, &c. 


With Us of Prices, and Plans of the Twenty large Show Rooms. at 39 Oxford Street, W. “3 1,la, 
2.3. and 4 Newman Street- 4, 5, and 6 rry's Place; and 1 Newman Yard, London 


TRON WINE BINS. —FARROW § & JACKSON, , Wine and 
Spirit Merch f Iron Wine Bins, Bar Fittings for Spirit 
Stores, Sealing W aX, A ever. aiticle required for Wine, from the Press to crush the Grapes 
to the Decanting Machine for the Table.—i8 Great Tower Street,8 Haymarket. and 58 Mansell 
peat London; ar.d 23 Rue du Pont Neuf Soteem the Rue de Rivoli and the Rue St. Honoré), 


French Wine Bins—Open, 12s.; Locking up, 27s., per 100 Bottles. 
[cE PITCHERS (the American Double Wall), for Iced Water, 


Wine Cups, &c.; also the Amerions 1 Butte Dishes for ad with Ice. The best trebly plated, 
greatest variety, and most reliable are t! made in Ame y the Meriden Company, whose 
Agents in London are the WENITAS TAKE: ICE COM PANY, 140 Strand. 


Ti SAFES and WENHAM LAKE ICE.—The WENHAM 
LAKE ICE COMPANY'S celebrated Prize-Medal REFRIGERATORS, and new 
Dupes Refrigerator, Registered March 17, 1869, fitted with Water Tanks and Filters, 
combining eve Complcations, are 
equalled for Simplicity, Etheieney, D i E ‘enham Lake Ice, delivered 
n for = than Id. OF 3. 6d., 5s., ¥s., and forwarded into the 
Coun try b ‘oods train” without reeptible “Tilustrated 
Ottice. Vv LAKE ICE MP: NY, 140 Strand, London. 


[ce CREAM MACHINES, Nesselrode Ice P Pudding | Moulds, 
Seltzogenes, Champagne Frappé Pa'ls for os with the Improved Freezing Powders, and 
everything 4 onnected with Pression. . of the best. cheapest. most modern, and reliable character.— 
Sole Uilice, WENHAM LAKE ICE COMPANY, 140 Strand, London, W.C. 


AUTERNE, Vintage 1867, at 14s. per Dozen, or 8s. per Dozen 
le White Wine, free from acidity._lI, B. FEARON & SON, 
ot Holborn inns and 1 145 New Bond Street, London ; and Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 


CLARET of the excellent Vintage of 1865, at 12s. per Dozen ; 

og Dozen Pints ; £5 10s. per Half Hhd.; or £10 per Hhd., duty paid. Also, for a 

on ma in rounes allon Casks, each complete with Tap and ‘Vent Peg. at 5s. per Gallon. 

i ‘ks should be v in acool place, and the Consumption should be moderately quick.— 

u.B B. I EARON & SON, 9 Holborn Hill, and 145 New Bond Street. Loudon ; and Dewsbury, 
orkshire, 


PURE CLARETS,—T. O, LAZENBY, 90, 92 Wigmore 
Street, London, W., Wine Merchant 
No. 1.—Family Claret + (Vin Ord 
3.—Dinner Claret (Sound full | 
5.—Dessert Claret . (Fine flavoury Bo 


LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, and CON- 
* DIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY & SON, Sole Proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, and 
Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces. and Condiments, so long and favourably distinguished by 

their Name, are ome to CAUTION the Public against the inferior Preparations which are 
ut up and labelled in close imitation of their Goods with a view to mislead the 
Stoest. < Cavendish Square (late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 Trinity 

reet, London, $ 


HARVEY's SAUCE. — Caution. — The Admirers of this 

celebrated Sance are particularly requested to observe that each Bottle, prepared by 

E. LAZENBY & SON, bears the Label used so many years, sizned * //izabeth Lazenby.” 
EXCELLENT BEEF TEA FOR 2!d. A PINT. 


ASK for LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT of MEAT.—Only 


: ne warranted genuine by the Inventor, Baron LresiG, whose Signature is on every 
genuine Jar. 
Sunplied to the British, Prussian, French, Russian, Dutch. and other Governments, 


GAvLcCE—LEA & PERKINS. —SAUCE. 
The “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” pronounced by Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce.” 
ion. | T and Flavour. 


128, 


Its use improves Digestio 
Imitations, to avuid wh 


“ WHITE PARAFFINE” SOAP.—A 


ex uistely perfumed mpeste & grateful softness and suppleness to the Han 
cooling in tluence o 8 mn pecufiar to itself. See Name on eaeh Tablet an: +. t—t 
Wholesale _J. C. & J. FIELD, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, alle 


and BUNIUONS.—Instant Relief and speed 
SAWYER'S PATENT MECHANICAL, CORN or BUNION 
ow stood a test of Fifty years. 


vince most sceptical.—Sold 
all Chemin contajning Gorn or Bunion Plaster, price and by Barly 


FLEAS, | BUGS, 1 MOTHS, MOSQUITOS, and FLEAS in 


effectuall, AMERICAN INSECT POWDER, 
& ‘GaRRAD. iy eradicated Street, the Square, W.; and 100, 101 High Str Street, 


M ks. S. A. ALLEN’S WORLD'S HAIR RESTORER 
Bert PRESSING will RESTORE GREY or FADED HAIR to its Youthful Colour 


It will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
It will promote luxuriant growth. 
Falling Hair is immediately checked. 
Thin Hair thickened. 

Baldness prevented. 

It removes all Dandriff. 

It contains neither Oil nor Dye. 


Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers, in large Bottles, price 6s. 
Derér—266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
ight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 


-BROWN LIVER OIL, 
Prescribed as the safest, speediest, and most effectual remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, GENERAL 
DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND 
ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS. 
Universally recognised by the highest Medical Authorities to be 
THE ONLY COD LIVER OIL 
invariably pure, uniformly excellent, 
PALATABLE, AND EASILY TAKEN, 


Sir HENRY MARSH, Bart., bn cian in Ordinary to the Queen in 
“T consider Dr. De Jongh’s Lizht-Brown Cod fives Oil to be a very rt... ont not bys 


create disgust. and a therapeutic agent of ot great ve 
Dr. EDWARD SMITH, F. RSM edical Offi heer “to the Poor Law Board of Great 


Britain, 
in york “On Consum We think it a great ehventage that 
kind of Cod Liver Oil which is universally admitted to be genuime—the Light-B: Oil 
supplied by Dr. De Jongh.” 


Sold only in capsuled IMPERIAL Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s., by respectable 


SOLE CONSIGNEES, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO., 77 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


BOOKS, &c. 


MOCUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—First Class Sabscription, 
for a constant succession of the best New Books, One Guinea per annum, commencing at 
any date. Buok Societies supplied on liberal terms. Prospectuses, pustaze fiee, on application, 


HEL LONDON BOOK SOCIETY in connexion with MUDIE’S 
ECT LIBRARY. — The best New Books are delivered, Free of Cost, at the 
sean of Subscribers in every part of London and the Suburbs. Terms of Subscription, 
Two Guineas per annum. The Names of New Subscribers are entered daily. For Prospectuses, 
apply to C. E. Muvig, New Oxford Street ; City Office, 4 King Street, Cheapside, 


M UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—All the NEW BOOKS 

in Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained 

with the least possible delay by all Subscribers to MUDIE'S MANCIIESTER PiBRany, 
Cross Street, Manchester, and (by order) from all Bocksellers in connexion with the Library, 
Mudie's Select Library, New Oxford Street. London ; City Ollice, 4 King Street, Cheapside. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James's Square, London. 
Founded in 1841. Patron—II.R.11. the PRINCE of WALES. /’resident—The EARL 
of CLARENDON. The following are the Terms of Admission to this Library, which 
contains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in varions Lencuazes : 
Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2 with Entrance Fee of £6; Life 4 — £26. 
Fifteen Volumes are  anowes to Country, and Ten to Town, Members. Reading-room open 


Catalogue (New Edition), price 15s.; to Members, 10s. 6d. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 
THE 


Bew 
all Bottles and | Revised 
KWELL, London, and 


the Names, LE 
for “LEA & PERRINS BAUCE Agent, 
al Dealers in Sauces throughout the 


fession. 


UNITE D LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W. 
tions from One Guinea to any pence according to the supply required, All 
the best 4 vks, English, French, and German, immediately on 
with Lists of New Publications, gratis and free. 
*,* A Cleurance Catalogue of Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices 
may also be had free on application. 


BOOTH'S, CIHURTON’S, HODGSON’S, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S United Libraries, 
307 Regent Street, near the Polytechnic. 


MIE GIRL of the PERIOD.—A few Copies of the Number 
of the SATURDAY REVIEW containing the Article on the “Girl of the Period” 


Liste at the | may obtained at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C., at One Shilling per Cc Copy. 


YE ENGLISH CHURCH in DRESDEN.—THE BUILDER 
of this Week contains a View and Plan of All Saints’ Church, Dresden—Portrait of Mrv 
E. M. Barry, R.A.—Science and Art Teaching under Government—Sham Building in New 
Zealand—Welsh Archeology— The Shrinking of Timber, with Illustrations—Smokeland; and 
other Papers. 4d.; by post, 5d.—1 York Street, Covent Garden, W.C. Andall Newsmen. 


Medium 8vo, (1869) cloth, 38s. 


ADDISON on the LAW of CONTRACTS. Sixth Edition. 
By Lewis W. CAVE, of the Inner Temple, Esq., Buarrister-at-Law. 
“ At present this is b the test beck the Law of Conteant by the 
"Law Times, May 8, 1869. 
London : STEVENS & Sons, 119 Chancery Lane. 
Published this day, 8vo. 300 pp. with numerous Illustrations, cloth, 15s, 


(THE ANTIQUITIES of HERALDRY, Collected from the 

Literature, Coins, Gems, Vasea, and other Monuments of Pre-Christian and Medieval 

Times; with a Catalogue of Early Armorial Seals, tending to show that weders Heraldry. 

embodies or is derived from the Religious Symbols, the Military Devices, and the Embleins of 

the Heathen Deities of Antiquity. By WILLIAM Sm!TH ELLIs, Esq., of the Middle ‘Temple. 
London: J. RuSSELL SMITH, 36 Soho Square. 


8vo. cloth. 5s. 


WALKER and WEBSTER combined in a DICTIONARY 
of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, in which the Definitions of Webster, and the 
Pronunciation of Walker, are united and brought into conformity to the usage of the present 
time ; many New Words are introduced, and numerous othe Pr mous te:ms are Ta seed diseri- 
minated, with an Appendix Walker's of S Greek, 
and Latin proper Names. By Jonny Loyemuir, A.M., LL.D. 
London : WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 


Just published, New Edition corrected to the Year 1870, ‘price 2s. 6d. 


T: ABLES for FACILITATING the DETERMINATION of 
the LATITUDE and TIME at SEA, by OBSERVATIONS of the STARS. 


Also 
FORMULA, ow NAVIGATION AND NAUTICAL ASTRONOMY, on a Series of Cards, 
in Pocket Case. Revised Edition (1869), price = 


By Cuar.es F. A. SHADWELL, F.R.S., Rear-Admiral. 
London : : J. D. PorrTer, Chart 31 and ‘King! Street, Tower I] Till, 


A TREATISE on COLOURS ‘on PIGM ENTS as USED by 
ARTISTS : being an entirely New and Practical Edition of Field's Chromatog: peraphy. 
Revised, re-written, and brought down to the Present ‘Time by Tnomas W. SALTER, F.C. 

London: Wissor & NEWTONS, 38 Rathbone Place 
And all Booksellers and Artists’ Colourmen. 
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_The Saturday Review. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 


A BOOK of HEROINES. By the Author of 


“Margaret and Her Bridesmaids,” &c. 3 vols. 


THE MINISTER’S WIFE. By Mrs. Orrenant, 


Author of “Chronicles of Carlingford,” ‘Salem Chapel,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ vigorous The characters are with rare skill. 


the exces George is no female novelist of the day com 
iphant.” ews. 


URSULA’S LOVE STORY. 3 vols. 


t novel. _ Its tale is fresh, interesting, and well told. Ursula is an attractive 
“A very depicted. All the characters are lifelike.” thenceum. 


THE VICAR’S COURTSHIP. By Watrer 
THORNBURY. 3 vols. 


hly readable. The meen Robinson and Julia Beauflower 
novel is thorough Amy 


HELEN'S LOVE STORY. By Lady Brake. 
A 27. 


NEW NOVELS FOR SEASIDE READING, 
AT ALL THe LIGRARIES. 


By Joun Author of 
“ Abel Drake's Wife.” 3 vols. 


LOVE ME FOR MY LOVE. By the Author 


of “ Flirts and Flirts.” 2 vols. 


CUT ADRIFT. By Apany 


Author of “‘ A Tangled Skein.” 3 vols. 
ee aoe 1 iously designed to surprise us at each turn, and our interest in 
itis ‘all Mali Gazette. 


WISE AS A SERPENT. By J. A. Sr. Joun 


BLYTHE. 3 vols. 


ROPES of SAND. 


By the Author of 
“ A Screw Loose.” 3 vols, 


Mr. Lancaster its that never suffer dulness to infest a page, 


MY INSECT QUEEN. By the Author of 


’s Engagement.” 3 vols. 
“ This is a light, bright, readable novel, cleverly handled.""—A thenceum. 


VERONIQUE. Mrs. Ross Cuurcn (Miss 


FLORENCE MARRYAT), 2 r of “ Nelly Brooke,” ‘The Girls of Fever- 
sham,” &c. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, 8 NEW 3 8 NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


NOTICE.—On Monday next will be published, crown Svo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
A VOLUME OF CHINESE BALL Ar ety POEMS, IN ENGLISH VERSE, 
UNDER the PEAK;; or, Jottings in Verse during a 


Lengthened Residence in H: x By W. T. Mencer, M.A. Containing, with 


A String of Hong Kong Sonnets. Chaon Yung’ 
Ode to the Sons of Han. Trifles from 
‘ang 6 farewell. un 
he Ma ‘The Tes Ballad 
The Hanyang Thistle. 


LONDON : JOHN CAMDEN 7HOTTEN, PICCADILLY. 


w. C. = VOLUME. 


CONTRIBUTIONS to BALLAD HISTORY of ENG- 
Apbams, & Co., Paternoster Row. 


C. BENNETT'S POEMS. In Shillin 


1, BABY MAY, WORN WEDDING RING, ay Poems. 
Tilustrations by Watson, 
VENGEANCE, Ballads, and Narrative Poems. With Illustra- 
atson, 


3. SONGS BY rn SONG WRITER. First Series, with Steel Portrait, 1s. 
4. SONGS BY A SONG WRITER. Second Series, with Illustration by Watson, Is. 
wv FOuMS OF THOUGHT AND FANCY, and 100 SONNETS. With Illustration by 
Londen : Grorck & Sons, the Broadway, Ludgate Hill, 
‘cp. Avo. cloth extra, Morocco 
*RENNETT ‘POETICAL WORKS. first 
* Collected and Classified, with Portrait and Four Page Illustrations by Watson. 


This day is published, 21s. 


(QBSERVATIONS MADE at the MAGNETICAL and 
METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATORY, at TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN, 
of Humrurey Lioyp, D.D., D.C.L., Provost of Trinity College. 
Dublin: Hopes, Foster, & Co. London: LoONGMANS, GREEN, READER, & DyER. 
OUR OCEAN HIGHWAYS. 
To be published early in September, and continued Annually, crown 8vo. 5s. 
QUR OCEAN HIGHWAYS: a Condensed Alphabetical 


Gazetteer and Travellers’ Handbook by, ont Sea, for all Cittes and Noted 
about the various Ports of De; 


of ‘ct the Great Ocean Steam Lines 


NEW WORK BY SIR JAMES CLARK. 


Crown 8vo. with Portrait, 10s. 6d. 
A MEMOIR of JOHN CONOLLY, M.D., D.C.L. 


Comprising a Sketch of the Treatment of the Insane ‘tn Bupoent Anat. 
By Sir James CLark, Bart., K.C.B., M.D., F.R.S, 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION AT EXETER. 


Post 8vo. with Map, 10s, 
MURRAY’S HANDBOOK for TRAVELLERS in 


DEVON and CORNWALL, including Exeter, Ilfracombe, Linton, Sidmouth, - 
Dawlish, Teignmouth, Plymouth, Devonport, Torquay, Launceston, Penzance, 
Falmouth, The Lizard, Land's End, &c. 


Ir 
MURRAY’S HANDBOOK for TRAVELLERS in 
WILTS, DORSET, and SOMERSET, including Salisbury, Chippenham, Wey- 
mouth, ‘Sherborne, Wells, Bath, Bristol , Taunton, &c. Post 8vo. with Maps 
and Plans, 10s. 
Ilr 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK to the CATHEDRALS 


of WINCHESTER, SALISBURY, EXETER, WELLS, ROCHESTER, CAN- 
TERBURY, and CHICHESTER. 2 vols. crown 8vo. with Illustrations, 24s. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


WORCESTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


Post 8vo. with Map, 6s. 6d, 
MURRAY’S HANDBOOK for TRAVELLERS in 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE, HEREFORDSHIRE, and WORCESTERSHIRE : 

including Cirencester, Cheltenham, Gloucester, Stroud, Tewkesbury, Here- 

ford, Ledbury, I L Ross, Worcester, Malvern, Stourbridge, 
Dudley, Droitwich, Evesham, &c. &c. 


A HANDBOOK to GLOUCESTER CATHEDRAL. 


Post 8vo. with 16 Illustrations, 2s, 6d, 


mt 


A HANDBOOK to HEREFORD CATHEDRAL. 


Post 8vo. with 15 Illustrations, 2s. 6d. 


Iv 
A HANDBOOK to WORCESTER CATHEDRAL. 


Post 8vo. with 7 Illustrations, 2s. 6d, 


THE THREE CHOIRS; The CATHEDRALS of 


GLOUCESTER, HEREFORD, and WORCESTER. Complete in 1 vol. post 
8vo. with 38 Illustrations, 8s, 6d. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


Every Saturday, 6d. ; Stamped, 7d. 
T HE PALL MALL 
Conrents oF No, XLVII., AUGUST 21, 1869: 
LEADING ARTICLES, France. From a Parisian. 


Carlism in Spain. Sea Bathing Abroad. 
rance The Forests of France. 
Insolvent Assu: Companies. 


The Functions of Government. Prospects of the Shooti s. in 


Norfolk. 
MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES. ‘The Foot-and-Mouth Dissase. 
Productive and Unproductive Popula- REVIEWS. 
Spanish Moors and London Arabs, Howell's “ Instructions for Forreine 
The Bills of the Past and the Future. Travel.” 


The Dull Monotony of Life. An Old French “ Palamon and Arcite.” 
Social Machinery. Medicine in Modern Times. 
The Tyranny of Great Interests, “ Three Voyages of Vasco da Gama.” 
Commotion in the Sunda Islands, A Physician's Problems, 
At Tivoli. New 

Occasional. Mores. ForEIGN AFFAIRS. SUMMARY OF NEWs. 


Office, 2 Northumberland Street, Charing Cross. 
Just published, in 8vo. price 1s. 6d. sewed, 
HE LAND DIFFICULTY of IRELAND, with an Effort 
to Solve it. By GERALD Firzerppon, Esq. Master ; Author of 
Ireland in 1868.” 
London: Lonemans and Co. Dublin: M‘GuasHaN and 


MR. CALDER’S SMALLER SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. 
Just published, in 18mo. price 2s, 6d. cloth, 
ARITHMETIC for SCHOOLS. By the Rev. F. M.A. 
Chesterfield. Abridged from 


Hend Master of the Grammar School, 
Author's “‘ Familiar Explanation of Arithmetic.” 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


ADAPTED TO THE PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN PRIMER. 
Now ready, in 12mo. price 3s, 6d. cloth, and Key, price 2s. 6d. 
Hs: LATIN EXERCISES EXTENDED. New 
adapted to the Syntax of the Public School Latin Primer by 
H, Prior, M.A, "late Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford. 
London: LonGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


THE REV. E. ST. JOHN PARRY’S NEW GREEK GRAMMAR, 
Just published, in 12mo. price 2s. 6d. cloth, 
HE GREEK ACCIDENCE; bein ng the First Part of a New 
Elementary Greek Grammar, intended asa panion to the Public School 
Latin Primer. By Epwarp St. JoHN Parry, M.A. Balliol College, Oxford; Author 
” “ Origines Romane,” and “ Ciceronis Epistolarum Delectus ” FH 


and 
of Europe and America, wit tei Tabu bular Lists of Chief Omens, Rates of Passage, Dates of Sailing, 
together with Telegraphic, Monetary, and other Tab! : 


BUDGET. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| London: LoNGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. | 
| 
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The Saturday Review. 


{August 21, 1869, 


Monthly, 1s. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No. CXIX. (for SEPTEMBER). 
CONTENTS : 
1. MRS. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE on “THE TRUE STORY OF LADY | 
BYRON’S LIFE.” 
2, ANECDOTES ABOUT THE LONDON POOR. 


3. “A BRAVE LADY.” 
Chapter 6. 


| 


| 
By the Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” 


4, MR. FREDERICK NAPIER BROOME on “THE CRISIS IN NEW , 
ZEALAND. | 5, LIFE FROM A PATCHWORK POINT 


5. “THE GOOSE-GIRL.” By E. Keary. 


6. MR. G. GROVE on “THE NEW TESTAMENT UNDER A NEW ASPECT.” 


7. “ ESTELLE RUSSELL.” Chapters 33—34. 

8. MISS YONGE on “CHILDREN’S LITERATURE,” Concluded. 

9. LINES. By Avice Horton. 

10, 7 Se. MRS. NORTON on “LADY DUFF-GORDON AND HER 


11. REV, J. P. MAHAFFY on “TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN.” 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


NEW GLARENDON PRESS BOOKS. 


A HISTORY of the NORMAN CONQUEST 


of ENGLAND : its Causes and Results. By E. A. 'REEMAN, M.A. Vol. III. 
The Reign of Harold and the Interregnum. 8vo. [Vert week. 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE CLARENDON PRESS 
SERIES. 


THEOCRITUS.—The IDYLLS and EPI- 


GRAMS commonly attributed to Theocritus. Edited, with English Notes 
and Preface, by HERBERT SNow, M.A., Assistant-Master at Eton College. 
Extra fep. Svo. [Next week. 


THE VISION of WILLIAM 


PIERS the PLOWMAN by W. LANGLAND. According to the Version 
revised and enlarged by the Author abont a.p. 1377. Edited by the Rey. 
W. W. Skeat, M.A. With Introduction, Notes, and Glossarial Index. Extra 
icp, Svo. [Next week. 


THE SELECT PLAYS of SHAKESPEARE. 


Edited, with Notes and Introduction, by W. G. CLank and W. A. Wricut, 
MACBETH. Extra fcp. 8vo. stiff covers, ls. 6d, [Vert week. 


OXFORD: PRINTED AT THE CLARENDON PRESS, AND PUBLISHED BY | 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON, PUBLISHERS TO THE UNIVERSITY. 


NEW BOOKS. 


COUNTY FAMILY: 


Author of “ Lost Sir Massingberd,” &c, 3 vols. 


MY ENEMY’S DAUGHTER: a Novel. By 


| 


S. CLEMENT 


to the Corinthians. 
Professor Ligurroor, 


of ROME: the Two Epistles 


A Revised Text, with Introduction and by 
Svo, 8s. Gd. (This day. 


ST. PAUL’S EPISTLE to the GALATIANS. 


A Revised Text, with Introduction and Notes, by Professor Licurroot, 
Third Edition, 8vo, 12s. [Vert week. 


ON the STUDY of WORDS. Lectures by 


R. Cnenxevix Trencu, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. Thirteenth Edition, 
revised and enlarged, fcp. 8yo. 4s. 6d, {This day. 


STRETTON : 


| A PERFECT TREASURE: a Novel. 


HINTS TOWARDS LATIN PROSE COM-. 


POSITION. 
Edinburgh. Extra fcp. Svo. 2s. 6d. {This day. 


By A. W. Ports, M.A., Head-Master of the Fettes College, | 


ALGEBRAICAL EXERCISES. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


WORKS ON IMPEDIMENTS IN SPEECH. 
Now ready, 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


OX STAMMERING and STUTTERING: their Nature and 
Treatment. », gee Hwnt, Ph.D., F.S.A., Author of a * Manual of the Philosophy 
of Voice and Speech,” 

Also, cloth, 2s. 


THE IRRATIONALE OF SPEECH; or, Hints to Stammerers. By a MINUTE PHILO- 
SOPHER. 
London : LONGMANS & CO,, 39 Paternoster Row. 


DEAFNESS. | 


Price 1s.; by post, 13 Stamps, 


N a NEW (and successful) METHOD of APPLYING 
REMEDIAL AGENTS to the CAVITY of the TYMPANUM (Reprinted from the 
* Medical Press and Circular”), By EDWARD BrsHop, M.D., late Surgeon to the Metropolitan | 
Infirmary for Diseases of the Ear, Sackville Street, London. 
London : JouN CHURCHILL & Sons, New Burlington Street. | 


Out this day, ls. ; post-free for Thirteen Stamps, 


TS of SPEECH —STAMMERING 


STUTTERING ; their Causes and jay By Abbotts Smiru, M.D., late Physician to | 
the North London Consumption Hospital, &e, | 
_London : H. 356 — 


Just published, Third 4 Edition, revised and enl lditi 1 Recent Cas Cases, 2s. 6d. 


| and its CURE. By M.D., F.R.C.S. 


London: RENSHAW, 356 Strand. And all Booksellers. 


Just ‘published, Second Edition, with Addenda, containing additional Facts ‘and “Cases | in 
Illustration of the Nefarious Proceedings of the Advertising Quacks, ls. 6d.; by post, ls, 8d. 
REVELATIONS of QUACKS and QUACKERY, By 
Detecror. Reprinted from the * Medical Circular.” 

London: H. BAttiihae, 219 Regent Street. 


Progres- | 


TWICE REFUSED: 


This day is published, No, XXVI. 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE for SEPTEMBER; 


an Illustrated Monthly. 1s. 


CONTENTS 


Author of “East 
Yorke,” &e. With an ii astre- 
tion. Chapter 16.—Spring round again, 
Chapter 17.— Love at Chapter 1s.— 
The Funeral. 


2. ON CONTEMPORA- 
RIE 7.—The Rossettis. Part If. 
3. KEMPION. 


4. CROQUET. 
OF VIEW. With an Illustration, 


6. AUSTIN FRIARS. By the A 
“ George Geith of Fen Court.” With an 
urns. Chapter 
15.—Mr. F eceptan Ang 
. WHERE onal WE Gor 
MR. OSCAR PREEN as AND. 
LAPUTA. Chapters 
9. TAKEN IN AND DONE. FOR. 
10, THE KING OF CLUBS, 


1. SITTING ALONE, 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ aay BOOKS AT ALL 
LIBRARIES 


TRAVELS in CENTRAL AFRICA, and 


EXPLORATION of the WESTERN NILE TRIBUTARIES, By Mr. an@ 
Mrs. PETHERICK, 2 vols. 8vo. with Maps, Portraits, and numerous Illustra. 


tions. 


THE PILGRIM and the 


[Just ready, 
SHRINE; or, 


Passages from the Life and Correspondence of Herbert Ainslie, B. h Cantab, 
New and Cheaper Edition, with Corrections and Additions, 1 vol. post 8yo, 


price 7s, 6d. 


[Now ready, 


NEW NOVELS IN READING AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


a Novel. By the 


[in the press, 


Justin McCarrnuy, Author of The Waterdale Neighbours, ‘Paul Massie,” 


&e. 3 vols, 


this day. 


THE CRUST and the CAKE: a Novel. By 


the Author of “ Occupations of a Retired Life.” 3 vols. 


UP and DOWN the WORLD: a Novel. By 


concerning | 


[Ready this day. 


Russect Gray, Author of “John Haller’s Niece,” ‘* Never—For Ever,” &, 


3 vols. 


ONLY a WOMAN’S LOVE: 


the Earl of Drsart, 2 vols. 


[Ready this day. 


a Novel. By 


[Ready this day. 


THE BUCKHURST VOLUNTEERS: a 


Novel. 
3 vols. 


SIMPLE AS a DOVE: 


Author of “Olive Varcoe,” &c. 3 vols. 


By J. M. Cares, Author of * The Mosaic-Worker’s Daughter.” 


[Ready this day. 


a Novel. By the 


[Second Edition, this day. 


THE WYVERN MYSTERY: a Novel. By 


J. 8, Le Fanv, Author of “ Uncle Silas,” Guy Deverell,” “Haunted Lives,” 


&e. 3 vols. 


A LIFE’S ASSIZE: a Novel. 


[Nearly ready. 


By Mrs. J. H. 


Rippett, Author of “George Geith,’ “Too Much Alone,” ‘City and 


Suburb,” &c. 3 vols. 


2 vols. 


NEVERMORE ; 


2 vols. 


a Novel. 


a Novel. 


[Shortly. 


By Cartes E. 
(Ready this day. 


or, Burnt Butterflies. By Joun 
By Author of 


“ Ravenshoe,” “ Geoffry Hamlyn,” &c. 3 vols 


NETHERTON-ON-SEA: a New Story. 3 vols. 


1 vol. [Ready this day. 


FOUND DEAD. A New Novel by the Author of “Lost Sir 
Massingberd.” 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ TWO-SHILLING EDITIONS OF 
POPULAR NOVELS FOR SEASIDE READING. 
ivel ed by C. A. Jones and C. H. Curyne, Mathematical Masters 
in Westminster School. “New alton, ism. 2s 6 fiueday. NOT WISELY, BUT TOO WELL. By the Author of 
Also, now ready, 


THE SAVAGE CLUB PAPERS, 
THE ROCK AHEAD. 


| THE PRETTY WIDOW. 


MISS FORRESTER. 
THE DOWER-HOUSE, 
SANS MERCI. 


RECOMMENDED TO MERCY. 
MAURICE DERING. 

THE WATERDALE NEIGHBOURS. 
BLACK SHEEP. 

BARREN HONOUR. 

SWORD AND GOWN. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 


A SCOTCHMAN’S GUIDE TO PARIS, 
Just out, ayo. gilt, 2s, 6d. 
PARis—RANDOM NOTES of an EIGHT DAYS’ TRIP. 


By SAMUEL Cowan. 


Edinburgh : EpMONSTON & DOUGLAS. 


POPULAR EDITION OF “THE PERCY ANECDOTES,” 
Crown 8vo. picture boards, Is.; postage, 2d. 


PERCY ANECDOTES. 


Collected and Edited by 


REUBEN and SHOLTO Percy. Witha by Joun F.S.A. No. I. containing 
LOQUENC. ISM. 


MUMANITY—BENEFICENCE—E 


E—PATRI 


FREDERICK WARNE & Co., Bedford Street, — Garden. 
HOW TO CHECK YOUR BUTCHER'S BILLs, 
Royal 48mo. cloth, gilt edges, each 1s.; postage, 1d, 


M* MARKET TABLE; Showing the Value of any Article 


per Pound and Ounce, from 6d. to 1s.6d, Invaluable to all Housekeepers who 


“ A most tree little book. It would be ape for the most 
of it to be cheated, unless by her own carelessness.” 


most inexperienced possessor 
Daily Telegraph, August 4. 


FReDERICK WARNE & Co., Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 
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August 21, 1869.] The Saturday Review. 


DR. OGILVIE’S | EDUCATIONAL ATLASES. 
STUDENT’S DICTIONARY. | —— 
| 


‘About 300 Wood Engravings, cloth, red edges, 10s. 6d.; half-bound in morocco, 13s. MODERN. 
« This is the best etymological dictionary we have yet seen at all within moderate compass. | New Edition, cloth lettered, 12s. 6d. 


Wa have of Germany and England, have delibersiely Gocctater, 
as the best philolc Sy have deli ately "Spectator. | 

i wt | HARROW ATLAS OF MODERN 
| GEOGRAPHY; 


scholar.”"—Educational Times. 


DR. OGILVIE’S 
SMALLER DICTIONARY, 


For School and Families. 


Cloth, red 5s. 6d. 
=" JUNIOR HARROW ATLAS OF 

“ The etymological part of is ven done. indicating a with languages 
from our vocabulary is derived, and at the same time a sound discret traci t 
origin of words. The pronunciation is clearly and correctly indicat Lond thoes wre” MODE RN GEOGRAPHY; 

“ mirable abridgment of * The Student's Engli ictionary,’ preserving all the c 
teristic features of that very excellent manual. We know no dictionary 20 suited for school Containing 14 Coloured Maps, with Index to the Principal Places. 
use as this : it supplies a want which teachers have long felt.”"—British Quarterly Review. 


“A very valuable work, and one which, though chiefly intended for the young st t, will 
seldom aid the ma’ 7 i 
Containing 30 Coloured Maps, with Index to the Principal Places. 


Also, New Edition, cloth, 7s. 


The selection of these Maps bed the use of the great Public School at Harrow 
offers the strongest proof of thir superiority. Being the largest Maps of*their 
BLACKIE & SON, 4 PATERNOSTER ROW. class, their size (17 inches by 14) affords opportunities for the insertion of various 
details for which there is no room in the Maps of smaller Atlases. In the present 
Edition, the new Railways have been added; the alteration in the boundaries of 
A JAPANE SE SERMON Germany, the Russian Empire and Turkestan have been made; and the latest 

» Divisions Fd India are rege ery The Transfer of the North-western part of 

— America from Russia to the United States, as well as the Amalgamation of Canada 

Translated by ALGERNON BERTRAM MITFORD, with other British Provinces in one Dominion, are among the numerous improve- 
Secretary to H.M.’s Legation in Japan. ments inserted in this Edition, to keep pace with recent Geographical events. 


In the CORNHILL MAGAZINE for AUGUST. tatiana 
Also, the following Atlases, uniform in Size, &c., with the above: 
CLASSICAL. 


Demy 8vo. 14s. Cloth lettered, price 12s. 6d. 


THE 
TREATMENT OF THE INSANE |HARROW ATLAS OF CLASSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY; 


MECHANICAL RESTRAINTS. Containing 23 Coloured Maps, with Index. 


By JOHN CONOLLY, M.D. Edin. Cloth, 7s. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. JUNIOR HARROW ATLAS OF 
CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY; 


Containing 11 Coloured Maps, with Index. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE, 


Popular Edition, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE EARLY YEARS 
OF HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE | CLASSICAL AND MODERN. 


PRINCE CONSORT. | 
COMPILED UNDER THE DIRECTION oF HER Masesty THE quEeEN.| SCHOOL ATLAS OF CLASSICAT 
By Lieutenant-General the Honourable CHARLES GREY. AND 


With Two Portraits on Steel by WILLIAM HOLL. | MODERN GEOGRAPHY H 
| 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 25 Ancient and Modern Maps, with Indexes. 


Half morocco, gilt edges, 31s. 6d. 


COMPLETION OF THE ILLUSTRATED EDITION. UNIVERSITY ATLAS 


Row reads, 22 vols, large crown handsomely bound in cloth gilt, £8 CLASSICAL AND MODERN 


THE 
WORKS OF W. M. THACKERAY. GEOGRAPHY; 
53 Ancient and Modern Maps, with valuable Consulting Indexes. 


With the Original Illustrations. 
*,* The Volumes in cloth can be had separately, each 7s. 6d. 


MR. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


A DETAILED CATALOGUE of the entire SERIES of ATLASES and MAPS, 
designed by the USEFUL KNOWLEDGE SOCIETY, can be had gratis, or will be 
forwarded per post on receipt of One Stamp. 


*,* Any Map in the Series may be had separately, plain, 64. ; coloured. 9d. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


Now ready, demy 4to. cloth gilt, 21s. 


LARGE GARE SHOOTING OUTLINE MAPS, 
THIBET AND THE NORTH-WEST. | 


By ALEXANDER A. A. KINLOCK, Rifle Brigade. PHYSICAL ATLAS. 


ELEMENTARY PHYSICAL 


LONDON: HARRISON, BOOKSELLER TO THE QUEEN AND H.R.H. THE ATL AS 
PRINCE OF WALES, 59 PALL MALL. . 
Intended chiefly for MAP DRAWING and the Study of the great Physical Features 
and Relief: 


-Contours of the Continent. With an Introduction to 
Just published, Second Edition, with 300 Engravings, 10s, serve as & Guide for both purposes. 


A MANUAL OF ORTHOPRAXY. By the Rev. J. P. FAUNTHORPE, B.A., F.RG.S. 


Vice-Principal and late Geographical Lecturer of the Training College, Battersea. 
By HEATHER BIGG, Assoc. Inst. C.E. ——__——_- 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 anp 7 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 
JOHN CHURCHILL & SONS, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. AND ALL BOOKSELLERS, re 
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EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


BIBLIOTHECA CLASSICA. 


A Series of Greek and Latin Authors, edited, with English Notes, by various well-known Scholars, under the superintendence of 


PLATO’S PH/EDRUS. By the Rev. 


W. H. Tuompson, D.D., Master of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


HOMER’S ILIAD. Books I. to XII. 


F. A. PaLey, M.A. 8vo. Vol. I. 12s. Vol. I. in 
reparation. 


VERGIL. By J. Contneton, M.A., Pro- 


fessor of Latin in the University of Oxfurd. Svo. Vol. I. 
and Georgies, 12s. Vol, Il. 2neid, Books I. 

to Vi. MMs. Vol. ILI., completing the Work, in pre- 
paration. 


AESCHYLUS. By F. A. Pare, M.A. 
THE CLASSICAL ATLAS. 


CICERO'S ORATIONS. By G. Lone, 


M.A. su 8vo. Vol. I. 16s, Vol. I. 14s. Vol. III. 6s. 
Vol. IV. 1 


DEMOSTHENES. By Rev. R. Wutston, 
M.A., late Fellow of Trial College. Vols. I. and IL. 


HERODOTUS. By Rev. J. W. Braxes- 
Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College. 
JUVENAL and PERSIUS. By Rev. 


A. J. MACLEANE. New Edition, revised by GrorGE 
Lona, M.A. 8vo. 128, 


Twenty-four Maps, with Index. 


GEORGE LONG and the late Rev. A. J. MACLEANE, 


HORACE. By Rev. A. J. Macrzayg, 


New Edition, revised by G. LONG. 8vo. 186, 


By F. A. Patey, M.A. 8yo, 
By F. A. Paugy, M.A, 


3 vols. 8vo. each 16s, 


TERENCE. By E. St. Parry, 
M.A., Balliol College, Oxford. 


SOPHOCLES. By the Rev. F. Brayors, 
"Third Edition, half-bound, 


rice 12s. 6d. This Atlas has been constructed from the best authorities by Mr. ArtHur Huenes, under the immediate supervision of Mr, 
aha Lonc. ‘The Publishers believe that by this combination they have succeeded in producing the most accurate Atlas of the Ancient World 


that has yet been published. 


LONDON: WHITTAKER & CO., AVE MARIA LANE; anp GEORGE BELL, YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 


GRAMMAR-SCHOOL CLASSICS. 


A Series of Greek and Latin Authors, with English Notes, adapted for Lower Forms, 


HOMERI ILIAS. Books I. to XII. 
re ow, English Notes. By F. A. PALEY, M.A. 
CAESAR de BELLO GALLICO, With 


English Notes. By GkorGE Lona, M.A. Fep, 8vo. 5s. 6d. 


CESAR de BELLO GALLICO. Books 
I, to III. With Notes for Junior Classes. By GrorcE 
Lone, M.A. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

M. TULLII CICERONIS CATO MAJOR, 
sive de SENECTUTE, sive de AMICITIA, 
et EPISTOLA SELECT ze. English Notes. By 
GEORGE Lona, M.A. Fep. 

QUINTI HORATIT FLACCI OPERA 
English Ni A.J. MACLEANE. Fep. 8vo. 

JUVENALIS SATIRA: XVI. English 


Notes, Expurgated, by HkrMANN Prior, M.A. Fep. 
8vo. 4s. 6d. 


GRAMMAR-SCHOOL ATLAS. By Grorce Lone. 


Atlas.” Second Edition, 5s. 


GERMAN BALLADS from UHLAND, 
GOETHE, and SCHILLER. With Introductions to 
Poem, and co English Notes, by C. L. oto 
Fep. 8vo. 3s. 


SCHILLER'S WALLENSTEIN. | Com- 


the Cambridge Middle-Class Examinations. 


P. OVIDIL NASONIS FASTORUM 
ang English Notes by F. A. PALEY, M.A. 
C. SALLUSTII CRISPI CATILINA et 
ee With English Notes. By G. Lone, M.A. 
TACITI GERMANIA et AGRICOLA. 
Fete. By the Rev. P. Frost, M.A. Fep. 8vo. 
XENOPHONTIS MEMORABILIA. 
With English Notes. By the Rev. P. Frost, late Fellow 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge. “Fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
XENOPHONTIS ANABASIS. With 
Hotes, and Maps. By J. F. MACMICHAEL, 
XENOPHONTIS CYROPASDIA. With 


English Notes, xe G. M. GornAM, M.A., late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Fep. 8vo. 6s. 


FOREIGN CLASSICS. 


With English Notes for Classical Schools, 
PICCIOLA. By X. B. SAINTINE. With 


Notes by Dr. Dunuc. fee. an 
dan iding for story has been selected with th the intention 
viding Schools a good specimen 
French Lite re, free from the suleciams met with in 
Writers ae a 


| “veers de TELEMAQUE. Par 


Fesmes, With Notes by C. J. DELILLE. Fep. 8vo. 


added, 


Recently 
MARTIALIS EPIGRAMMATICA 


LECTA. and An F. 

CATULLI, TIBULLI et 
POEMATA SELECTA. _ Edited by Rev, 


WRATISLAW, of Bury St. Edmunds and F, 
SuTToyN, B.A. 36. 6d. 


VERGILII BUCOLICA GEORGICa, 
et AZLNEIDOS (Books I. to IV.). Abridged from Pro- 
fessor CONINGTON'S Large Edition. By the het. Dr. 
SHEPPARD, Grammar Kidderminster. 

Uniform with the above, 


NOVUM TESTAMENTUM GRACUM. 


With English Notes and Preface, by J. F. MACMICHAKL, 
B.A. Fep. 8vo. 730 pp. 7s. 6d. ad 


Ten Maps selected from the “ Classical 


LONDON: WHITTAKER & CO,, AVE MARIA LANE; anp GEORGE Popseeans YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


SELECT FABLES of LA FONTAINE 
Notes by F. Gaso, M. Fep. 

fone need afraid “this eminently 

ficulty of trans 


The of ic passages 


HISTOIRE de CHARLES XII. Par 
Vourainz. Notes by Fep. 3s. 6d. 


LONDON : & CO., AVE MARIA LANE; axp BELL & YORK STREET, COVENT 


The Rev. P. FROST’S ELEMENTARY 
CLASSICAL SCHOOL BOOKS. 
ANALECTA GRACA MINORA. With 


English Notes, and a Dictionary, Fifth Fn my 3s. 6d. 

xercises in Greek SS ing the "Pupil by 
easy m the to Extracts 
from ophon, 


ECLOGAE LATINA. An Elementary 
Buk, with a Dietionary. Third Edition, 


Constructed on the same plan as “ Analecta Graca 
Minors.” 


MATERIALS for LATIN PROSE 
rae. Fifth Edition, in a few days, 2s. 6d. 


MATERIALS for GREEK PROSE 
saine pian as the preceding work. 


LATIN \ VERSE. BOOK. An Elementary 


‘k on 3s._KE 
Introduction to the of Latin 


erses,”’ and gradually inereasing in English Poe =. the 
latter the ions from 

Trans into Latin Verse are given. 

hints are given in Foot-Notes. 


PROFESSOR KEY’S LATIN GRAM- 
MAR. Third Edition, revised and enlarged, 8vo. 8s. 


PROFESSOR KEY’S SHORT LATIN 
GRAMMAR a Schools. Arranged on the Crude-Form 


REV 


LATIN PROSE LESSONS. By the 
Rev. A. Cuunca, M.A., Assistant-Master in Merchant 
Taylors’ School. New Edition, with Additional Intro- 
ductory Sentences, fep. 8vo. 24. 6d, 


TWENTY LESSONS in FRENCH. 


With Vocabulary, Notes, and Appendices. By WILLIAM 
BREBNER. Fep. 8vo, 4s. (Just published. 
“A practical, well-thought-out instruction book, free 
from quackishness, and eigarned from to tench no more, but 
rather less than may ite pages by a 
student of average capacity." ny Advertiser. 


FRENCH GRAMMAR for Public 
Schools. By the Bev. A, C. CLAPIN, M.A. Second 
Edition, 2s. 6d.—Part I. Accidence, separately, 44. 

AN ANALYSIS of FRENCH PRO- 
NUNCIATION, intended for the Use of 
By Cu. Hrnox- WALL, Bi Brighton College. Fi 


GERMAN GRAMMAR Pablie 
MULLEN, Phil. Doc., Assistant-Master at the Bru’ 
Grammar School. Fep. 2s. 6d. 


MATERIALS for GERMAN PROSE 
COMPOSITION ; consisting of Selections from Modern 
English Writers, with Gram: 

Readings of Difficult Passages, and Introduc- 
tion. By Dr. Professor 

and Literature in King's College. ‘and Ee Examiner 
German to the London University. Fep. 4s. 6d. 


DER GEFANGENE. A Comedy Tal 


Korzenur. Edited and Annotated for Use = 
er Families. By Dr. TH. STROMBERG, of Bonn. 


RUDIMENTS of ENGLISH GRAM- 


MAR and ANALYSIS. By Ernest ADAMS. Fep. svo. 
price 2s. 


_ LONDON : BELL & DALDY. 


THE ELEMENTS of the ENGLISH 


LANGUAGE. By ADaAMs, Ph.D. Sixth Edi- 


Dost ov 
for Candida 
r idates Sor the Civil Service 


THE THEORY of NAVIGATION and 
and Spherical forether with the 


AN ARITHMETIC intended for the Use 
of Rugby School. By the Rev. C. ELSKE,M.A. 2. 6d. 


NOTES on the CATECHISM: for Com- 


Classes. Dr. ALFRED Barry, Principal of 
Second Edition, fep. 8v0. 


A HISTORY of ENGLAND, , during the 
and Middle By C. H. Pzarsoy, Fi 


A PRACTICAL SYNOPSIS of ENG- 


LISH or, a General Summary of Dates and 


bowzs. Fourth 
THE STUDENT'S TEXT-BOOK of 


ENGLISH and GENERAL HISTORY, from B.C. 100 
Sketch of the "Constitution, 
Seventh Edition, post 8vo. sewed, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 

PRACTICAL HINTS on TEACHING. 


ad 
ENET, rate i 
Chaplain of the ‘Crown 


8vo. cloth, 2s.; 


— 


VASA 


OTTISWOODE, at No. 5 New-strect Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the City of London; and Published by DAVID J JONES, 
pton Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the Countv of Middlesex.—Saturday, August 21, 1869. 
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